KC 


ERR 
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__ What gives a skirt the 
_ _made-to-measure look? 


The answer is— 


Fit Many skirts have a single 
dart at the front. Some have 
two darts — that’s better, 
Most Aquascutum skirts, like 
the best made-to-measure 
ones, have three on each side, 
cunningly angled to make 
sure of a smooth, perfect fit. 
Thisis SANDRA, ina 
marvellous selection of check 
and mixture tweeds, ranging 
from 5% gns. to 63 gns. 


Finish Look at an ordinary, 
mass-produced skirt — iy) 
there’s an ugly hemming ‘ 
line. But every Aquascutum 
skirt is hemmed like a 
hand-tailored skirt to hang 
flat and straight to the edge. 
Aquascutum skirts are lined 
and finished throughout to { 
couture standards, to keep 

their shape all their long lives, 

Thisis HILEEN, ina wide 

choice of tweeds, many shower- 
proofed, from 4% gns. to 8 gns. 


\ 


and Fabric Britain’s 
finest cloths come to 
Aquascutum— hand-woven 
tweeds, West of England 
cloths, hard-wearing 
Coverts. Both in choice 

and quality of fabrics, 
Aquascutum rival the 
best/made-to-order skirts. 
Thisis ELIZABETH, in 
superb Scottish and Irish 
tweeds, from 5 to 7 gns. 

(Left) NINA, in shower- 
proofed Covert, 83 gns., or 
tweeds from 64 gns. 


quasculum 


100 REGENT STREET W.1 


and at the best shops everywhere 


Write for the Aquascutum catalogue, which 
shows a wide selection of coats, suits, rain- 
coats and skirts, to Dept. C.L.1, Aquascutum. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST NORFOLK. THE TITTLESHALL ESTATE 


Fakenham 6 miles. King’s Lynn 20 miles. 


TOTAL 2,362 ACRES. FIVE LET FARMS, 643 to 136 ACRES 


Many Lots of accommodation land, 

including some in the village, Wood- 

ford Lodge and several cottages and 
gardens. 


Producing £5,162 per annum. 
Tithe about £500 per annum. 
No Land Tax. 

Blenheim House, 2 cottages, sites & field. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or 
in 42 Lots on 18th November 
unless previously sold), at the 
Duke’s Head Hotel, King’s Lynn. 

; (at 3 p.m.). 
Solicitors: Messrs. PEARSONS & DRIVER, 1, New Street, York. 
Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY | 


12 MILES NORTH-WEST OF YORK 
THORPE UNDERWOOD HALL—237 ACRES IN HAND 


THE ELIZABETHAN-DESIGNED 
HOUSE 
has been modernised and is now 
luxuriously equipped. It occupies 
a fine situation facing due south 
with views over its own park. 


Panelled hall (34 ft. long), 4 reception 
rooms, 5 principal bedrooms and 
4 principal bathrooms, nursery suite, 


Complete central heating; main electric 
light and water. 


Delightful garden, 50-foot heated 
swimming pool. 


Hard tennis court. Stable and garage 
block. 7 cottages, each with bathroom. 


Farm buildings include cowhouse for 6, 
good Dutch barn. 


Valuable woodlands and farming land. 


staff bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 
FREEHOLD 


Up-to-date offices. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Joint Sole Agents: DAVID WATERHOUSE & NEPHEWS, Britannia House, Bridge Street, Bradford, 1 (Tel. 22622), and 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (2665 R.P.L.) 


WEST SOMERSET 


Shepton Mallet 3} miles. Frome 8} miles. Southill House, West Cranmore, 128 acres. 


GEORGIAN HOUSE 1 2 OTHER COTTAGES 


with FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS WHOLE OR IN LOTS AT THE RED 
5 FIRST FLOOR BEDROOMS LION HOTEL, SHEPTON MALLET, 
3 BATHROOMS ON OCTOBER 23, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 


Main electricity. 


32-ACRE FARM Solicitors: 
Messrs. TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 
5, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 


(HOL 3613). 


With 2 cottages and buildings for an 
Attested herd. 


Parkland, accommodation land. 


OVER 23,000 CUBIC FEET OF TIMBER 


17 MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER 


Main line station 4 miles with fine service of electric trains to London Bridge and Victoria in 25 minutes. 
A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF CHARM AND DISTINCTION 
_ built in 1912 in the Georgian sag of brick with a tiled roof. It is well-planned and in first-class order throughout. 


Auctioneers: 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Occupying a fine situation 450 ft. up, facing due 
south with beautiful views over woodlands and 
common land, which can never be built upon. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 principal bathrooms, 5 
secondary and staff bedrooms and bathroom. 


Thermostatically controlled central heating and 

hot water systems. Main electric light, power 

and water. The garden includes en-tout-cas 

hard tennis court, lawns, copse, kitchen garden, 

orchard and pasture land. Garage block for 2 

cars and 2 cottages each with 4 rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 13% ACRES. Vacant Possession on completion. 
Golf at Walton Heath 4 miles away. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (53845 R.P.L.) 


a ES SR i eee ——————————— 
MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 _Telegrams: 3 
(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) “Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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The residence of Mrs. W. Tremayne-Miles. 
THE FINE OLD COTSWOLD TUDOR RESIDENCE 


“ JENNERS ” 
POULTON, NEAR CIRENCESTER, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


3 sitting rooms, cloakroom, 
modernised offices with 
Aga, 6 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
Cotswold barn, stabling. 
2 cottages (one let, the 
other with bath, etc.). 
Charming grounds, simple 
and easy to keep up. 
Hard tennis court. 
TOTAL 11/7. ACRES 
Auction (unless sold) 
as a Whole or in 2 Lots, 
at CIRENCESTER, on 
OCTOBER 20 


Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5); 
YOUNG AND YOUNG, Chipping Sodbury (Tel. 2022). 


Solicitors: Messrs. OSBORNE, WARD, VASSALL, ABBOTT & CO., 
41, Broad Street, Bristol (Tel. 20592). 


SOUTH CHESHIRE 


In delightful rural situation. Nantwich 2 miles, Crewe 5 miles, Newcastle 13 miles. 


This charming medium-sized Georgian Residence known as 


OAKFIELDS, STAPELEY 


Te ans 


In immaculate order 
throughout and containing 
4 reception rooms, 5 princi- 
pal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
nursery, 2 staff bedrooms, 
compact domestic offices. 


Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 


Delightful garden with 
hard tennis court. 


GARAGE FOR 5 CARS 


Chauffeur’s flat, stabling 
and 4 loose boxes. Paddock 


ea _. IN ALL 3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £6,750 
A further 4-acre paddock and a bungalow are available if required. 


Illustrated particulars from the Joint Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 21522-3), 
and CATTELL & YOUNG, 31, Worcester Street, Kidderminster (Tel. 3075). 


NEAR CIRENCESTER 
Bridle-track to Bathurst Park and polo ground. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
In quiet situation. 
URIS” fall TT ENTRANCE HALL 
<a bay 2 RECEPTION 
NY ; ‘ 4 EXCELLENT BED- 


; ROOMS, BATHROOM 
te 5 2 SECONDARY 

‘ Ad ; BEDROOMS 
GARAGE 


and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


NICE GARDEN 


: RY) Main electricity and water. 
EARLY SALE DESIRED 


AS OWNER HAS BOUGHT ANOTHER PROPERTY 
Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester). (Folio 15959) 


HERTFORDSHIRE—ESSEX BORDER 
MAGNIFICENT ELIZABETHAN STYLE HOUSE 


Standing in its own grounds of approx. 15 ACRES 


The accommodation 
comprises: 


13 BEDROOMS 
6 BATHROOMS 
BILLIARDS ROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
AND 3 COTTAGES 


Main water and electricity. 


Central heating. 


AT PRESENT USED AS 9 FLATS 


Price and further details from: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
14, Curzon Street; W.1 (GRO. 6291). 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF | 


14, CURZON SPREET: LONDON, W.1 GROSVENOR 6291 | 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 7 


By order of the Executors. 
THE DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE | 


SOMERTON HOUSE | 
WINKFIELD ROW, BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE | 


Entrance hall, 3 reception h, 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, usual domestic 
offices. 
COTTAGE 
with 3 bedrooms, 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
STABLING, ETC, 


Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. 
Lovely garden and land in 
all about 1734 ACRES. a : S 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN 3 LOTS ON 
OCTOBER 30, 1958 


Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, Hi 
London, W.1 (GROsvenor 6291). 


Solicitors: Messrs. DAWSON & CO., 2, New Square, London, W.C.2 


WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a sheltered position on edge of the Downs. 


AN INTERESTING RESIDENCE 


Built by an architect for 
present owners some 
50 years ago, and the 
subject of an article in 
“Country Life” in 1921. 


Containing hall, cloaks., 

3 reception rooms, 2 bath- 

rooms, 5 bedrooms and 
maid’s bedroom. 


GARAGE 
and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Tennis court, garden, 
paddock and orchard. 


174%, ACRES IN ALL. £9,000 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South 
Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633-4). 


SOMERSET — 


Quiet village between Yeovil and Taunton. 
PERIOD GEM IN HAMSTONE 


With wealth of interior Ss 
oak beams. 

Few spacious rooms, 
high ceilings. 
Well-planned on 2 fioors 
only. 


Hall, cloakroom (h. and c.), 

2 spacious reception rooms, 

large kitchen (Aga and 

Bendix), 4-5 bed and 

dressing, rooms bathroom: 
etc. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
Over 3/4 ACRE garden and orchard. R.V. £30. 
PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 


GRAFTON HUNT 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE RECENTLY 
RE-DECORATED THROUGHOUT 


Entrance hali, 3 reception rooms, kitchen with ‘‘English Rose’’ sink unit, 
5 bedrooms and dressing room, 2 bathrooms. 


Main electric light and water. 
PLEASANT GARDEN. GARAGE. 1 ACRE 


PRICE £3,750 
(Folio 8504) 


MIDWAY BETWEEN BEDFORD AND LUTON 


ATTRACTIVE T.T. AND ATTESTED FARM WITH GENTLEMAN’S 
RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electrie light. 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES 1 
200 ACRES OF SOUND LAND 
FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
(Folio 11564) 


Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bridge Street, 
Northampton. (Tel. 32990) 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of the Executors of Mrs. Gordon Moore. 


SURREY BERKS BORDER: 


NEW PLACE, SUNNINGDALE 


Opposite Sunningdale Golf Course. 
Station % mile. London 24 miles. 
THE ATTRACTIVE ' BRICK-BUILT 
HOUSE STANDS ABOUT 200 FEET 
UP, ON SAND AND GRAVEL SOIL, 
FACING SOUTH 
‘ : vot : \ : Galleried hall, 3 reception rooms, billiards 
aut eer - room, 6 principal ane 4 secondary bedrooms, 

. rn G * 4 bathrooms. 
1) 4 F ALY {; 
gi Nero f Gas-fired central heating. All main services. 
Garage for 6 cars. Two cottages, each with 
bathroom. Well-timbered and maintained 
garden. 
FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
ON OCTOBER 29, at 
20, Hanover Square, W.1, at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 


& CO., 4, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2. Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


Solicitors: Mess WITHER 


UPSET PRICE £8,500 


WIERTON GRANGE, 
BOUGHTON MONCHELSEA, nr. MAIDSTONE, KENT DERBYSHIRE 


| Amidst unspoilt country on high ground. 5 miles from the County town, 
with excellent electric service to London. Close to bus stop. 


Charming modern house encompassed by small park. 
erm WE Gatleried hall, 4 reception AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT FOR SALE 


rooms, 6 principal bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Staff accommoda- 2,023 ACRES PRODUCING £1,824 
tion. Main electric light 
and water. Garages and 


Between Manchester and Sheffield. 


stabling. 3 cottages. BLOCK OF 7 FARMS FROM 30 TO 175 ACRES 
Delightful grounds, pro- 
ductive kitchen garden, (5 carrying attested herds) 
cherry orchard, 2 paddocks, 
woodland. and accommodation lands let to established Tenants at moderate rents. 
In all 22% ACRES. 
ER | ap po ey The farm houses are built of stone and the Buildings generally have been 
at The Royal Star Hotel, well-maintained. 
Maidstone, at 3 p.m. iz 
: (if not sold privately) (54884 R.P.L.). 
Solicitors: Messrs. THEODORE GopDaRD & CO., 5, New Court, Lincoln’s Sole Agents: JOSHUA BURY, EARLE & CO., 7 Brazennose Street, Manchester 2, and 
mn 
Joint Auctioneers: GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst, Kent, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ” _Telegrams: rs 
ee) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) Galleries, Wesdo, London 


1, STATION ROAD, 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 
READING PICCADILLY, W.1 
READING 54055 (4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1882) REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 
EAST BERKSHIRE PANGBOURNE, BERKS HANTS—BERKS BORDER 
On the high ground on the outskirts of the village. Paddington | In a pleasant village about 62 miles from Newbury and 


Wokingham 1 mile, Reading 7 miles. d j 
f ay ‘ : LR 8 in 55 minutes. + miles Basingstoke (Waterloo 55 minutes). 


A gentleman’s delightful small Farm of 20 ACRES - - 

with farm buildings and detached cottage. Charming | An attractive modern House of character entirely | A most attractive, architect-designed Residence. 
16th-century house inimmaculate order. Hall, cloakroom, redecorated. Hall, cloakroom, w.c., 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, all with basins, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
2-3 reception rooms, modern kitchen with Aga cooker, half-tiled kitchen, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins, h. and c.), gent’s cloakroom, kitchen with Aga cooker and Agamatic 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. Main water and | bathroom, separate w.c. Built-on garage. Large garden. | boiler, pleasant easily- maintained garden, garage for 2 


electricity. Price Freehold £9,500. Main water, electricity and gas. Central heating. Price | cars, 2 loose boxes, 3 grass paddocks. In all about 
Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS of Reading and Freehold £4,950. Further particulars of Messrs. 10 ACRES. For sale Freehold. Vacant Possession. 
London. NICHOLAS, Reading and London. Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading and London. 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, eraucs. 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


Just in the market. By direction of Lt.-Col. E. J. Warren, D.S.O. 
SOUTH WILTSHIRE. IN THE WYLYE VALLEY WILTSHIRE 
: ea Between Salisbury and Devizes. 
Lae SSCL AN ATTRACTIVE LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE OF CONVENIENT SIZE 


STEEPLE LANGFORD RECTORY with south aspect. : 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS ROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS eee a aay 
DRESSING ROOM DRESSING ROO} 
3 SECONDARY BATHROOM AND 
BEDROOMS CHILDREN’S 
AND BATHROOM, Ete. PLAYROOM, Ete. 
TY ater ee ele: Main water and electricity. 
GARAGE FOR 2 AND 
STABLING Pleasant walled garden. 
Pleasure garden. GARAGE AND USEFUL 
Walled kitchen garden OUTBUILDINGS 
and orchard. originally stabling and 
Also if required easily re-convertible. 
COTTAGE : ae Zi 
and good pasture field (let). An additional 4 of an acre suitable for use as a paddock is available if required. 
Apply Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). Apply Salisbury Office (Tel. 2467-8). 


SUPPLEMENT—4 


Telephone: 
HYDe Park 8222 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


Telegrams: 
“Selanlet, Piccy, 


ae 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 con 
Mi 8, ARIS ee eh a ee 


FOR SALE OWING TO THE DEATH OF CAPT. G. M. BALDING 


AS A WHOLE OR IN TWO LOTS 


HAMPSHIRE, NEAR ANDOVER 


THE RENOWNED WEYHILL RACING STABLES 


Trainer’s residence 


|. | TRAINER'S SUPERIOR RESIDENCE 
| 12 EXCELLENT COTTAGES 
76 LOOSE BOXES 
LAD’S ACCOMMODATION 
TACK. ROOMS, ETC. 


Main electricity. Estate water supply. 


4 HIGH CLASS GALLOPS 


View of gallops 


(2 of 5 FURLONGS, 9 FURLONGS AND 10 FURLONGS). GOOD SCHOOLING GROUND. USEFUL AGRICULTURAL_LAND AND BUILDINGS, IN ALL 
152. ACRES 


The middle Sard 


KIMPTON DOWN FARM 3} 


24 miles from Weyhill. 


SMALL FARMHOUSE, 
COMMERCIAL FARM BUILDINGS 
WOODLANDS AND AGRICULTURAL 


FAMOUS SUMMER GALLOPS 
UP TO 10 FURLONGS 
(with rights to purchaser of Lot 1) 


IN ALL 312 ACRES 


3 COTTAGES 


Kimpton Down farmhouse 


PROVIDING EXCELLENT SMALL SHOOT 
THE WHOLE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


(Substantial income tax relief claims available.) 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE STAR AND GARTER HOTEL, ANDOVER, ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31 (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY) 


AS A WHOLE OR 


IN 2 LOTS 


Solicitors: Messrs. MARTINEAU & REID, 8, Princes Street, H.C.2. 
Illustrated brochure from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


By Order of the Court. 
IN THE LOVELY KENTISH COUNTRYSIDE 


LAMBERHURST 


40 miles London, 8 miles Tunbridge Wells, 1 mile from the village. 
Facing south and overlooking a lake. 

The Modern Country 
Residence 
PEPPERMILLS 
6 main bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, 
staff or nursery wing of 
5 bedrooms, labour-saving 
kitchen, sun loggia. 
Central heating throughout. 
Spacious lodge with garage. 
Large garage with flat. 
LOVELY GROUNDS 
with lake, tennis court 
orchard. 

In all about 13 ACRES 
Main electricity and water. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT FOSSESSION 
For Sale privately or by Auction, October 29 next. 


Solicitor: Mr. SIDNEY PEARLMAN, 2, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 
Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: CHAS. J. PARRIS & QUIRK, 67, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 272), and HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 


BARBADOS 


IDEAL FOR HOTEL OR COTTAGE COLONY DEVELOPMENT 
BEST CLIMATE IN THE WEST INDIES 


Approximately 
1,500 YARDS OF 
BEACH FRONTAGE 
with 
344 ACRES OF LAND 
On main road. 
Public water. 


Excellent terrain for 
golf course. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
AS A WHOLE. PRICE 
ONLY £27,250 


Or would sell in 2 Lots. 


Further details from 
HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Dept., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


SOMETHING VERY EXCEPTIONAL 


Private gateway to Ashdown Forest and golf links. 
Unrivalled position. 
A CHARMING LONG, LOW RESIDENCE 


With all main rooms facing 
south, arranged in 2 suites 
and cottage, comprising 
6-7, bed. and _ dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 

3 reception rooms, 
American kitchen. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
PAIR COTTAGES 
Main water and electricity. 
Automatic central heating. 
Easily maintained 
grounds, part woodland, 
IN ALL 434 ACRES 
Ideal garden lovers and 
those interested in riding, 
and exercising dogs. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Should be seen to be appreciated. Highly recommended. 


Joint Sole Agents: POWELL & PARTNER LTD., Forest Row (Tel. 363), Sussex, 
and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.27246) 


First time in the Market 


CHILTERNS, 8 Miles HENLEY-on-THAMES 


Sheltered position 500 ft. above sea level, with panoramic views. 


CHARMING MODERN 
LUXURY RESIDENCE 
OF OLD MATERIALS 


Capturing a delightful 
old-world atmosphere. 


Fine galleried lounge, 
dining room, study or 
bedroom, 3 other bedrooms 

bathroom, kitchen. 


Main services, oil-fired 
central heating. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


HOUSE AND 2 ACRES. £7,500 
Yatrces GARDEN AND PADDOCK £7,950 
s a whole with 56 ACRES £10,950 
Agents: HAMPTON a SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ s, S.W.1. (B.67779) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS, AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 
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HYDE PARK 
4304 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED 


BETWEEN MAIDENHEAD AND MARLOW 
Standing high with lovely views and 24 miles Maidenhead 
station (London 35, minutes). 

CHARMING ieee HOUSE WITH SOUTH ASPECT 


re 


5 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main electricity. Large garage. 
Well-timbered, beautifully laid out garden with kitchen 

garden and fruit trees, in all ABOUT 3/44 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
By direction of the Lord Moynihan, O.B.E., T.D. 


REIGATE. 


WEST BYFLEET 
In an attractive situation within easy access of the station, 
shops, ete. 
A DETACHED ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
MODERN HOUSE 
constructed in 1954 of brick with 11-inch cavity 
walls. 

Lounge with dining recess, small study or playroom, 
cloakroom, well-fitted kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main electricity, water and drainage. 
Spacious garage. 

Inexpensive garden of just 
OVER 14 ACRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21514) 


ON THE EDGE OF THE LOVELY ROMNEY 
MARSHES 
In an attractive situation on the outskirts of a village, 
114 miles from the station. 

A Charming Old Period House 
Basically Queen Anne with a Georgian addition. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. Brick and tiled 
garage. 

Lovely but inexpensive gardens and grounds of 

BOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,500 


IN A PEACEFUL RURAL SETTING AT THE FOOT OF 


COLLEY HILL 


Enjoying @ southern aspect with views over adjoining farmlands. 1 mile station, under 45 mins. City and West End. 3 


QROsvenor 
2861 


r 


“WHITINGS” 


A CHARMING SMALL 
COUNTRY HOWE OF 
UNUSUAL CHARACTER 


4 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 

2 BATHROOMS, LOUNGE HALL 

WITH GALLERY, 2 RECEPTION 
ROOMS 

Main electricity and water. 
Main drainage. 

GARAGE 

Delightful matured garden of about 
1 ACRE 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


1958 


OSBORN & MERCER 


SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET: 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


Of Special Interest to Yachtsmen 
ESSEX, AT ESTUARY OF THE BLACKWATER 
A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
built 1570 with Queen Anne and Georgian additions. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
bathroom, usual domestic offices, breakfast room. 
Main electricity and water. 

Garage. Fine old barn. Outbuildings. 
Tennis court, walled kitchen garden, paddock, ete. 
ABOUT 21/, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,250 


(21481) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,482) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,498) 
RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 1032-33-34 
1032-33-34 


GUILDFORD 


Pleasantly situated on high ground in a favoured terrace 


within 5 minutes’ walk of station and shops. 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN 
TOWN HOUSE 


Interest in attractive mellowed 
brickwork. 


of Historical 


4/5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2/3 reception rooms. 
Part central heating. All main services. 
GARAGE 
SECLUDED WALLED GARDEN 
FREEHOLD £4,750 


Joint Sole Agents: 
Messrs. MESSENGER, MORGAN & May, 
8, Quarry Street, Guildford. Tel. 2992, 
and RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, as above. 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


DORSET COAST 


£3,500 FREEHOLD 
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30 MINUTES WATERLOO, EXPRESS TRAIN 


Only a mile from station, but enjoying absolute privacy. 
LONG LOW PERIOD HOUSE 


Mostly 
Georgian in character. 
All in excellent order. 
Modern conveniences. 
Main services. 
Partial central heating. 
3 reception rooms, all 
good size, 6 bedrooms 
(4 h. and ¢c.), 2 bathrooms, 
staff sitting room. 
GARAGE for 2 (heated). 
Fine old barn. 
2 HARD TENNIS 
COURTS 
Lovely old-world gardens 
and park-like paddocks, 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. JUST IN MARKET 
Particulars from Messrs. COLMANS, 8, High Street, Woking, and 


4 miles sea, in small village, under 4 miles Bridport. 
SMALL REGENCY PERIOD HOUSE 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception, bathroom, 4 bedrooms all with wash basins (h, and c.) 
Main electricity. 
ATTRACTIVE PARTLY WALLED GARDEN 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (26,747) 


WOODCOCK HOUSE, HORLEY, SURREY 


10 minutes’ walk station and a little more to the town. Few minutes’ walk bus service. 
4 bedrooms (1 h. and e¢.), small dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. 
All main services. Partial central heating. Agamatic boiler. 
GARAGE AND STABLE. GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE 
AUCTION, OCTOBER 29, UNLESS PREVIOUSLY SOLD 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (Gro. 2861). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE—WILTSHIRE BORDER 


8 miles main-line junction, under 2 hours London. 
Hunting with the Beaufort and V. W. H. 350 ft. up. 
DELIGHTFUL MANOR HOUSE OF COTSWOLD STONE 
of much historical interest, restored and in excellent order. 
Panelled hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 4 principal bedrooms, 

- 2 staff bedrooms and bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. Oil-fired central heating. 
Stabling. T.T. cowhouse. Charming but inexpensive gardens. 
Hard Tennis Court. Walled garden. 
ORCHARD AND SMALL WOOD WITH ANCIENT FISH PONDS. 12 ACRES 


Garage. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street. W.1. (19908) TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,979) 

: WEYBRIDGE 
CHOBHAM WBANK & CO THAMES DILTON 
WEST BYFLEET e AND e ESHER 
NEW HAW COBHAM 

WEST SURREY GUILDFORD 


WALTON-ON-THAMES 
SUPERB 6 ACRE SETTING 


Panoramic views to Hog’s Back. 


Delightful Country Residence. 4 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, 4 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 


3 reception and billiards room. 2 staircases. Usual offices. : aon icr Oil-fired central heating. Garage. ep O 

Garage block with flat. Gardener’s cottage. Central heat- kitchen, cloakroom. Otl-fired central heating 8 Garage. Garden. 

ing. All main services. Freehold £15,500. Sole Agents. 1/2 ACRE. FREEHOLD £7,750 = v ala 

(Weybridge Office: EWBANK & Co., 7, Baker Street, es (Addlestone Office: EwBANK & Co., Station Approach. 
Weybridge. Tel. 2323/5.) (West Byfleet Office: 12, Rosemount Parade. Tel. 3288.) Tel.: Weybridge 5766.) 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
Vet only 1 mile West Byfleet Station. 
WATERLOO 36 MINUTES 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, dining room, large 


£4,200—BUILT 1957 
NEAR WEYBRIDGE WITH VIEWS 
Unexpectedly on the market. 


NEWLY DECORATED. 
and sep. w.c., 


3 good bedrooms, bathroom 
2 reception rooms, marvellous kitchen. 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


OUTSKIRTS FAVOURITE BUCKS VILLAGE 
ONE HOUR LONDON 
AN OUTSTANDINGLY BEAUTIFUL PERIOD RESIDENCE 


- 


Stone-built, dating 
from 16th century, 
enlarged with old 
materials in keeping. 
Large high rooms with 
original period features. 
Old oak polished floors. 
7 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, lounge 
(32 ft. by 21 ft.). Esse 
cooker and _first-quality 
fixtures and fittings and 
labour-saving devices. 
Garage (2 cars and accom- 
modation for further 4 if 
required). Stabling. 
4 loose boxes. Cottage. 
CRES 


Stone-walled gardens. Main services. Oil fired central heating. 
IN FAULTLESS ORDER THROUGHOUT. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: OSBORNE & SON, 8, Bridge Street, Buckingham (Tel. 2120), and 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. R.A.W. (C.6530) 


IN THE 


HEART OF SNOWDONIA 


FIRST-CLASS SPORTING PROPERTY 
OF ABOUT 45 ACRES 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
with 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, etc. 

Main water and electricity. 
GARAGES, STABLING, FARM BUILDINGS 
COTTAGE 
SALMON FISHING ON THE PROPERTY 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Excellent shooting and fishing can be obtained over 
adjoining 2,000 acres of Crown property. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1 
E.H.T. (8851) 


KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. 2246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 9, 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
Zo; MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


CENTRE OF 
WHADDON CHASE COUNTRY 


“THE GRANGE,” MURSLEY, BUCKS 


Aylesbury 11 miles, London 1 hour. 


Main services. 


2 GARAGES. COTTAGE. OUTBUILDINGS 
2 PADDOCKS, Ete. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 
OFFERED AT THE UPSET FIGURE OF 
£5,250 FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: GRO. WIGLEY & SONS, Market Square, 
Winslow (Tel. 17), and GkORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


1958 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


SURREY—BERKS BORDER 
Completely secluded position in woodland surroundings. Approached by private drive. 
3 miles Sunningdale, 28 miles London. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL SMALL ESTATE WITH A WELL-MAINTAINED 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2-3 reception rooms, kit- 
chen with Aga cooker. 
Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. 
Cesspool drainage. 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Formal garden, with pro- 
ductive kitchen garden, of 
about 11/2 acres. 
Remainder mostly natural 
woodland with mown grass 
walks. In all 
ABOUT 13 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. PRICE £6,750 OR NEAR OFFER 


Joint Sole Agents: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, Estate Offices, Sunninghill, Ascot, Berks 
(Tel. Ascot 1666), and GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


EHT/DT (©1827) 


SOUTH CORNISH COAST 


MAGNIFICENT SEA VIEWS AND ACCESS TO 
SANDY BEACH 


TWO SMALL 
MODERN CHARACTER HOUSES 


CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Architect designed. 


Dining hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 main bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 staff rooms, parlour. 


EACH 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, LARGE LIVING 
ROOM AND DINING ANNEXE, CLOAKROOM AND 
MODERN FITTED KITCHEN 


Main water and electricity. 
GOOD GARDEN 


£3,550 AND £4,650 FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
R.A.W. (A4.7560/1). 


SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 
REIGATE Tel. 5441 


WILDERNESSE, SEVENOAKS 
Close to the Golf Links, a few minutes from Seal Village and with buses direct to the 
main line station. 


Hall, cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms 
(oak floors), 
4 bedrooms. Good domestic 
offices. Half-tiled 
bathroom. 


Main services. 
GARAGE 


Secluded matured garden 
and paddock. 


PRICE 
FREEHOLD £7,650 


ic Z Deh 
Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Sevenoaks (Tel. 2246). 


A CHARMING MEWS COTTAGE 
Outskirts of Tunbridge Wells. 


At Present Offering © 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting 
room, large studio. 


2 GARAGES 
Store room, etc. 

A Subject for Further 
Adaptation. 


Small garden. 
All main services. 


Offers around £3,000 con- 
sidered, or Auction later. 


7, London Road, Tunbridge Wells (Tel.} 446-7). 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 


WOKING GUILDFORD 


WOKING ~~ ee 33 MILES 


Exclusive semi-rural avenue, 1 mile 

Clandon Station (W’loo 40 minutes). 

Of particular interest to the 
garden lover. 

A semi-bungalow Residence 
of unusual charm. 
Oil-fired central heating, 3/4 bed- 
rooms, tiled bathroom, hall, 20-ft. 
lounge, 16-ft. dining room, kitchen/ 
breakfast room, loggia. Garage, 
greenhouse, beautifully displayed 

garden of 1 ACRE 
Main services. 
FREEHOLD £6,250 
Guildford Office, 33, North Street, 
(Tel. 67781/2). 


HOAR & SANDERSON 4» C, BRIDGER & SONS 


GODALMING 


15th-CENTURY HOUSE 
22 miles London on Surrey and Kent 
border. 
SYMPATHETICALLY 
RESTORED AND 
MODERNISED 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms. Garden. 
GARAGE 
Main services. 
_, FREEHOLD £3,750 
Inspected and recommended by IBBETT, 


MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station Road 
East, Oxted (Tel. 2241-2). 


PANORAMIC VIEWS OVER 
THE FARTHING DOWNS 
1 mile Coulsdon and Chipstead Station, 
7 minutes walk bus routes. 


MOST CHARMING MODERN 
DETACHED Residence in delightful 
secluded position. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, well matured and laid out garden 
of about 12 ACRE 
Garage. All main services. 
Vacant Possession. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £5,300 
Recommended by the Owners Sole Agents: 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
67, High Street, Reigate (Tel. 5441). 


ESTABLISHED 
1856 


FARNHAM HASLEMERE 


RURAL SETTING—GODALMING 2 MILES 


Close to Golf Course, easy access Ts oa 
main station (W’loo 50 minutes). ae 
Attractive individual 
Residence in the traditional 
cottage style. Distinctive 
interior planning provides 
labour-saving accommodation. 
3 bedrooms, large bathroom, 
through- lounge, dining room, good 
hall, cloaks., kitchen. Detached 
garage, charming 2 ACRE 
garden. 
Main services. 
FREEHOLD £4,950 
Godalming Office, 75, Hich Street, 
(Tel. 1010/1). 


Pa” POST ath — inca nN & epee 


nage 


Pint-“y’ 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (3 lines) 


SOUTHERN HOME COUNTIES 
COUNTRY MANSION IN FIRST-CLASS ORDER 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS, 20 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, EXCELLENT KITCHEN 
QUARTERS WITH 2 STAFF SUITES, 6 BATHROOMS 
EXTENSIVE GARAGE AND STABLING BLOCK WITH TWO 6-ROOMED 
COTTAGES 


Oil-fired central heating throughout. 


KITCHEN GARDEN, PARKLAND AND HOME FARM 
ABOUT 40 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, London. 


51a LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
Tel. HOLborn 8741-7. 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 9, i958 


CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-6 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


Lovely secluded position, approached from a quiet lane and only 1 mile from the sea. 


SMALL JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE 


containing: 
5 BEDROOMS 
4 BATHROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Main water and electricity. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


Charming small garden 
with stream, orchard, 
woodland, paddock (let). 


51/2 ACRES IN ALL 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON. 


And at 
ALFRED SAVILL & SONS __ &iiiszony, cumerone, 
WIMBORNE and WOKING 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents. Associated with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Loddon, Norwich and Fakenham. 


ESSEX PROPERTIES 


FYFIELD, NEAR ONGAR 
A GEORGIAN HOUSE FACING SOUTH. 4 miles from Ongar. 4 bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen with Aga, etc. Garage. Barn and orchard. Suitable for 
modernisation. FREEHOLD £3,500, or would be sold with a further 15 acres 
of good farmland. 


NEAR ONGAR 
AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN HOUSE. A few minutes walk from shopping 
centre and 12 minutes from station (electric service). 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 


2 reception rooms, etc. Garage. Garden with fruit trees and greenhouse. 
FREEHOLD £4,250 


A CAPITAL DAIRY FARM 


NEAR BRENTWOOD 
138 ACRES WITH FARMHOUSE AND 2 NEW COTTAGES. The modernised 
buildings include a T.T. cowshed for 20, concrete yard, Dutch barn. Main 
water and electricity. <A first-class holding. 
FREEHOLD £16,500. WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply to Chelmsford Office, 136 London Road, Chelmsford (Tel. 3353), or 
London Office, as above. 


DORKING (Tel. 2212), 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


JUST SOUTH OF DORKING 
IN COUNTRY YET OLOSE MAIN LINE STATION 
A FINE STABLE BLOCK 


F : ( IDEAL FOR 
CONVERSION 


Soundly built of brick and 
tile. 


BUILDING 
Approx. 22 ft. by 70 ft. 


Main water and electricity 
connected. 


Orchard and woodland. 
IN ALL 314 ACRES 


PRICE £2,750 ONLY—FREEHOLD 


Details from the Sole Agents: Cusirr & WEST, Dorking (2212-8). (Ref. D.737) 


SOAR & SOAR 


THE ESTATE OFFICES, CHEAM, SURREY. Tel. Vigilant 8265-6. 


ESHER—SURREY 


THE ORIGINAL SHOW HOUSE OF THE IDEAL HOME 
; EXHIBITION 


This Residence of 
exceptional charm 
and character is 
set in beautiful 
grounds of about 
11/2 Acres. 

The well planned 
accommodation 
(centrally heated) 
comprises : 
Double aspect bedroom, 
2 double bedrooms 
' (wash basins in 2). 
Modern bathroom, 
separate w.c., spacious 
hall, cloakroom, 
double aspect lounge. 


Dining room, modern kitchen, maid’s sitting room. Double garage and outhouses. 
All rooms are bright and the whole is in Excellent Decorative Condition. 
£10,500 FREEHOLD 


For detailed particulars, Tel. Soar & SOAR, Agents, Cheam (Vig. 8265-6). 
——— 


CUBITT & WEST 


BERKSHIRE 


Near the Royal Racecourse at ASCOT. 
AN OUTSTANDING MODERN HOUSE IN THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE 


About 1 mile from station. Fe ‘ é ee 
Waterloo in 46° minutes. 
Based on old designs 

and incorporating 
genuine period features 
transferred from other 
houses. All installations 
are completely modern 
and luxurious. 
4 bedrooms, dressing room. 
2 bathrooms, 

3 reception rooms, etc. 
Private drive. 
Double garage. 

ELECTRIC 
UNDER-FLOOR 
HEATING 
All main services. 


Secluded and mature garden of eminently manageable size. 
FOR SALE 
London Office, as above, or Woking Office, 3, The Broadway (Tel. 2454). 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


HAMPSHIRE/WEST SUSSEX BORDER 


High up, views to South Downs and Gilbert White country. 
London 48 miles. Main-line station 14 miles. 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENCE WITH GEORGIAN “AIR” 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 fine as 

reception rooms, 5 bed- : = 

rooms (4 with basins), ; : P| 

bathroom, sep. w.c., kit- 
chen, cellarage. 


MAIN WATER 
ELECTRICITY 
MODERN 
DRAINAGE 
DETACHED GARAGE 
OUTBUILDING 
Mature 112 ACRES— 


lawns, shrubberies and 
specimen trees. 


VACANT POSSESSION. BY AUCTION IN NOVEMBER 
(Offers invited meanwhile). 
CuBitt & West, Haslemere Office (Tel. 680). (Ref. HX.481) 


C. M. STANFORD & SON 


23, HIGH STREET COLCHESTER Tel. 31657(4 lines) 


ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER 
7 miles Colchester Station. London about 1 hour. 
UNIQUE POSITION OVERLOOKING PICTURESQUE STOUR VALLEY 


Exceptionally attractive Residence of character. 
On high ground about 1 mile Nayland village. 
Extremely well-planned accommodation and easy to run. 


Large hall, cloakroom, 
2 fine reception rooms, 
study, lavishly fitted kit- 
chen with Aga and 
Agamatic boiler, 5 good 
bedrooms, excellent 
bathroom. 2 garages, 
workshop, etc. 


Main water and main 
electricity. 


Beautiful terraced garden 
on a southern slope. 


Kitchen garden and spin- 
ney giving an area of 
about 2 acres. - 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Thoroughly recommended. 


SUPPLEMENT—7 


SUPPLEMENT—8 GOUNTRY—LIFE—OCTOBER, 91956 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


AMID THE SUSSEX DOWNS, BEHIND WORTHING 


6 MILES FROM THE COAST MOSTLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


THE MUNTHAM COURT ce ee 


of about 1,025 ACRES 


COMPRISING: 
LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE 


with main electricity and oil-fired central 
heating. 


Very suitable (subject to Planning Consent) 

for use as a School, Convalescent Home, etc.. 

and available with a small area at a very low 
price. 


SEVERAL UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE 

OLD AND MODERN DETACHED 

COUNTRY COTTAGES AND LODGES 

some already fully modernised and others 
awaiting conversion. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITED PARKLAND IN 
CONVENIENT PARCELS 


AN IMPORTANT AND WELL 
EQUIPPED BEEF, SHEEP AND CORN 
FARM OF 802 ACRES, LET AT 
£1,492 PER ANNUM 


and forming a first-class Agricultural Invest- 
ment with Sporting Rights in hand 
and various other subsidiary Lots. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN NUMEROUS LOTS (unless previously sold) AT THE TOWN HALL, WORTHING, ON OCTOBER 31 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: MAYfair 0023), and Branches, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
Vendors’ Solicitors: Messrs. MILLS & REEVE, 74, The Close, Norwich. 


ene eet 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Wood, Agenter Weed, London” 


WINCHESTER HARTLEY WINTNEY 
eS ALFRED PEARSON & SON ee 
FARNBOROUGH f ALRESFORD 


WINCHESTER—2¥%, MILES HARTLEY WINTNEY (Close) WINCHESTER—5 MILES 


IN FAVOURED VILLAGE OF SPARSHOLT One mile from the village and convenient for main-line | \N DELIGHTFUL HAMLET IN FOLD OF DOWNS 
BAS? : station (1 hour Waterloo). : i : . 


Delightful Period Cottage, part built in Saxon ‘ ; v A secluded Residence of Character. 5 bedrooms (2 
times. 4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, dining hall, > h. and c.), dressing, superb bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
lounge, modern en and fa ae hed services, | SMALL RESIDENCE OF CHARM. 3 bedrooms, cloakroom ane pomestie offices. Separate suite of 3 
Double and single garages. Garden of 114 acres ‘ sitti i Tooms. -world ornamental garden of 1 acre. 
including tennis court and orchard. ; bathreos” yee sounee, as Mii Die eee ast a Detached cottage (2 bed., bath., etc.). 
PRICE £6,750 FREEHOLD Main services. Garage. Picturesque garden. £2,600 PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Winchester Office (Tel. 3388.) ¥ Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


ORMISTON KNIGHT & PAYNE HOBDEN & HOBDEN in conjunction with JORDAN & COOK 


RINGWOOD, HANTS. TEL. 311 
And at Bournemouth, Brockenhurst, Barton-on-Sea, Highcliffe and Ferndown. $0, HIGH 67 BEE, (bias ae 2 tela 


A LOVELY NEW FOREST HOME CHARMING 18TH-CENTURY SUSSEX FLINT COTTAGE 
200 ft. above sea level, close market town with glorious views. 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED. BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RUSTINGTON, WEST SUSSEX COAST 
Hall, cloakroom, lounge Centre of village, 4-mile sea, 14 miles main line station. 
21 ft. by 14 ft. plus tele- 


vision room or study 12 ft. 
6 in. by 21 ft., dining room, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS 


American-style kitchen. 
Suite of bedroom, dressing 3 BEDROOMS 
room and luxury bath- 


second bathroom BATHROOM, KITCHEN 
3 other bedrooms 


(h. and ¢.) with wardrobe ‘ 
cupboards, GARAGE 


INTEGRAL GARAGE WALLED GARDEN 
and second brick garage. 
Main gas, WEALTH 
water and electric light. OF 
EXPOSED BEAMS 


THE HOUSE stands well back from the road in a CHARMING GARDEN of 
1 ACRE approached by a long drive. 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY 
Paddock available if required. AUCTION TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 9, i958 SUPPLEMENT—9 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


SUSSEX—BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH (6 MILES) AND ASHDOWN FOREST 


ON HIGH GROUND CLOSE TO A FAVOURITE VILLAGE 
18th-CENTURY HOUSE OF RARE QUALITY (DATED 1702 AND 1720) 


s 


WITH HIGH CEILINGS, BEAUTIFULLY 

MAINTAINED AND EQUIPPED AND 

OCCUPYING AN EXCEPTIONAL SITE WITH 

UNINTERRUPTED SOUTHERLY VIEWS TO 
THE DOWNS 


FIRST-CLASS OUTBUILDINGS ENCLOSING A 

COURTYARD AND INCLUDING ROOMS 

READILY CONVERTIBLE TO BUNGALOW 
COTTAGE 


CONNOISSEUR’S GARDEN WITH 
HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS (LARGEST ORNAMENTAL WATER 
33 FT. BY 18 FT. 6 INS.), 6 FIRST-FLOOR 
BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM 


3 BATHROOMS 


KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC. 
ABOUT 51/2 ACRES 


INCLUDING A GOOD SERVICE 
COTTAGE 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 


(AUTOMATIC STOKER) FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


ADJOINING FARIVIS AND WOODLANDS UP TO A TOTAL OF 620 ACRES ARE AVAILABLE BY ARRANGEMENT 
Strongly recommended by the Owner’s Agents: WOOD & WALFORD EVES & THAIR, East Grinstead (Tel. 67), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 33629 (RR) 


FAVOURITE PETERSFIELD DISTRICT 


in lovely surroundings adjoining the famous “Hangers.” 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS, MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION, PORTIONS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ASHFORD CHACE ESTATE (formerly the home of the late Lord Horder) 


Comprising 
(as a separate lot with its renowned gardens and 
grounds) 


ASHFORD CHACE HOUSE 


A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE WITH 
GEORGIAN CHARACTERISTICS 
containing 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, 8 principal bedrooms and 
3 bathrooms. 


FINE ORCHARD BUILDING SITE 
(with outline planning consent for one house 
together with 
FRUIT AND AGRICULTURAL LANDS 


Altogether 


ABOUT 141 ACRES 


SEVERAL UNUSUALLY PRETTY 


COTTAGES TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY 


suitable for restoration AUCTION IN LOTS (unless previously sold) 
one of which stands in secluded grounds with or on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1958, at 
stream-fed pond. Poe THE WELCOME INN, PETERSFIELD 


Joint Auctioneers: HALL, PAIN & FOSTER, Lavant Street, Petersfield (Tel. 13 and 953), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
Solicitors: Messrs. THEODORE, BELL, COTTON & CO., 16, Waterloo Road, Epsom, Surrey (Tel. Epsom 1122). 


WEST SURREY—WEST SUSSEX BORDER 


2 miles from main line station.with excellent service to Waterloo. 


LANGHURST MANOR, CHIDDINGFOLD 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE 
RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY OF ABOUT 


125 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, LOUNGE HALL, 
6 FIRST-FLOOR BEDROOMS WITH 3 
BATHROOMS plus 6 SECONDARY BED- 
ROOMS and a NURSERY SUITE with 3 
further BATHROOMS 
4 SUPERIOR MODERN COTTAGES and a 
STAFF BUNGALOW 
FARM BUILDINGS FOR A T.T, DAIRY 
HERD 
Kasily manageable gardens merging into 
woodlands; 85 acres of agricultural land and 
38 acres of woodland containing a considerable 
quantity of fine timber. 
ALTOGETHER A MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY 


The Modern House lies completely secl idel 
at the centre of the property approached byt 
drive with Lodge and faces full south. 


Main electricity and water, complete central 
heating. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN LOTS (unless previously sold) AT GUILDFORD LATE NOVEMBER 
Particulars from the Sole Agents: WELLER & CO., Cranleigh, Surrey (Tel. 525) (also at Guildford and Horsham), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


EAST DEVON 


BETWEEN HONITON AND EXETER, ADJOINING THE MAIN LONDON ROAD (A.30) 
STRETE RALEGH HOUSE 


EXTENSIVE OUTBUILDINGS 
SECLUDED TIMBERED GROUNDS 
OF ABOUT 10 ACRES 


THIS WELL-KNOWN 


COUNTRY HOUSE 
RUN AS A PRIVATE HOTEL 
FOR SOME YEARS PAST 


In good repair, with main electricity and central 
heating. 


STONE BUILT, IT CONTAINS: 


LARGE HALL 
3 SPACIOUS RECEPTION ROOMS AND 
STUDY ON THE GROUND FLOOR 
AND A TOTAL OF 
20 BEDROOMS AND 5 BATHROOMS 
ABOVE 


THREE COTTAGES 
(AVAILABLE SEPARATELY) 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT A VERY 
MODERATE RESERVE 
(unless previously sold) at 

THE MACKARNESS HALL, HONITON, 


on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1958 
fe, 


Sale particulars, with Lo gid ie ee: Kg ins Trem g 76464) NS SGGD TE CC 
E & CO., Norwich Union House edfor ree xeter (Tel. 76 , an p 
Meaney, “ot Bed Agent: G. SUMMERFIELD, Esq., Gittisham, Honiton (Tel. Feniton 223). 
Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. DUNNING & BICKNELL, Honiton (Tel. 630). 


SE La a a aaa 
MAYiaie 6a 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Wood, Agents Wesdo, Loacton'” 


SUPPLEMENT—10 


23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Lovely CROCKHAM HILL, nr. Westerham | AN ATTRACTIVE CHARACTER HOUSE 
IN WEST SUSSEX 


Over 600 ft. up adjoining Woodlands and Common. 
Delightful small modern House set in a woodland 
garden of 11/) acres. 5 bed. (basins), bathroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms. Oak floors. Main water and electricity. 
Garages for 2-3 cars. Easy reach Edenbridge or Oxted 

Stations for daily travel. £7,750 freehold. 
Quick sale required. Recommended. 


PICTURESQUE SMALL PERIOD 
SUSSEX HOME 
Fringe of Ashdown Forest. Between Crowborough and 
Uckfield. Close to village. Lovely unspoilt views. 
Dating back to 17th century but completely modernised 
with central heating, 4 bed., 2 reception, bath., Aga. 
Mains. Garage. Most attractive gardens. 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD with about 1 Acre. 


SURREY HILLS. 35 MINS. LONDON 


Close to Chipstead Golf Course and overlooking unspoilt | pgour PS LONDON from BUEEOR 


downland. Ideal for the business man and keen golfer. 


wa Close to charming village and the Downs. 5 bed., 2 bath., 
WELL-APPOINTED MODERN CHARACTER | jo xcellent reception rooms, 24 ft. by 16 ft., 24 ft. by 16ft.. | LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED CHARACTER 


23 ft. by 16 ft., 16 ft. by 12 ft., new and cheerful kitchen. HOUSE in perfect order with oil-fired central heating. 
Rayburn. Double garage. 6 bed., 3 bath., 3 reception. Superior staff cottage. 


HOUSE. 5 bed., charming bow-windowed lounge (22 ft. 
by 14 ft.), 2 other reception, 2 bath. Main services. 


grounds with tennis court. 
£7,750 FREEHOLD WITH 11/2. ACRES 


SUNNINGDALE 
Tel.: Ascot 63 and 64 
ASCOT 


Tel. 1 and 2 
WINDLESHAM WENTWORTH 
In a quiet private road. 1 mile station. Easy reach Unique situation surrounded on three sides by ornamental Lovely position adjoining the golf course. Few mins. 
Berkshire, Sunningdale and Wentworth golf courses. nurseries. 14 miles station. On motor coach and bus route. Club House. 4 mile motor coach and bus route. 


A charming, well-appointed Modern House built Principal wing of this delightful cream-washed Charming Residence built 
about 2 years, with every convenience. 4 bed., 3 rec, | Country House. 4 bed., bath., 2 rec. (lounge 20 ft. by | Compact accommodation. Every convenience. 5 bed., 


kitchen. All main services. | 3 baths., 2 rec. (one 30 ft. by 20 ft.). Staff flat, 2 bed., 
Garage available. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £3,600 
Recommended at this figure by Agents. 
as above. CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


(with glazed communicating doors), modern bath. and | 18 ft.), cloaks., modern 
kitchen, cloaks. 2 garages. Central heating. Very Small garden. 


attractive garden and woodland. About 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £6,500 
Recommended by CHANCELLORS & Co., 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996-7), KENT, RYE (3155-6), HEATHFIELD (533-4), AND WADHURST (393), SUSSEX 
FAVOURITE GOUDHURST AREA. WEALD OF KENT 


4 miles main-line station. 
EARLY WEAVERS’ HOUSE 


Reconstructed and 
modernised 
throughout yet 
retaining old- 
world charm. 

4 bedrooms, 3 reception 


rooms, modern bathroom, 
cloakroom, kitchen. 


Main water and electricity, 
Modern drainage system. 
Attractively arranged 
inexpensive gardens 


surrounding, in all about 
2 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 


Apply: Tunbridge Wells Office.’ 


Ripley 2343 ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX SURREY 


A SURREY BARGAIN 
£6 7 or near offer. A very delightful country property situated adjoining 
’ the Sussex border in a rural position, but easily accessible to London. 
The attractive, old-fashioned residence is in first-class decorative order and 
includes oak-beamed lounge-hall with fireplace. Cloakroom, 2 charming reception 
rooms with inglenook and “Minty” fireplace, 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms and 3 
bathrooms. Outside are 3 garages and stabling for 3. Matured grounds and 
paddock. In all 31/7 ACRES. (Ref. 6048.) 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 
£8 500 Superlative bungalow in lovely situation near Bast Grinstead, 
’ beautifully built and fitted with oak doors, wood block floors and 
central heating, etc. It contains hall, cloakroom, large lounge, dining room, 3 bed- 
rooms, and 2 bathrooms. Large garage. Pretty gardens of 34 ACRE. (Ref. 11626.) 


_ MODERN HOUSE AND 4 ACRES 
£4 500 A delightful property adjacent to Turners Hill, Sussex, comprising a 
gil eect .Post-war built, detached house with hall, through lounge 19 ft. by 
13 ft., sitting room 15 ft. by 12 ft., kitchen, 3 bedrooms and bathroom. Main 
services. Garage 26 ft. by 10 ft. Gardens and paddock, in all 4 ACRES. Ideal for 
keeping a pony. (Ref. 10435.) 


IN THE ASHDOWN FOREST 
£5 500 A lovely little modernised cottage of character in perfect order, 
’ _embracing 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms and bathroom. Main water 
and electricity. Barn or garage. Gane and woodlands, etc. of 5 ACRES. 
ef. 11621.) 


Phone: 4g A.T. UNDERWOOD & CO. gcuiit Shuey, 


WILSON & CO. He 


A . ; . Main electricity and water. 
Agamatic boiler. Double garage. Charming timbered Delightful gardens and woodland. ABOUT 6 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 


CHANCELLORS & CO. 


(Tel. 25-26) 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 9, 1958 « 


GROsvenor 


SURREY. S.W. OF GUILDFORD 
In completely unspoilt country with perfect view to Hog’s 
Back. 24 miles Witley Station (Waterloo 55 minutes). 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED SMALL PERIOD 
HOUSE. Completely labour-saving and in first class 
order. 3 bed., 2 bath., 2 reception. Main electricity and 
water. Central heating. Excellent flat over double garage. i 
Delightful gardens easy to maintain. j 
£7,750 FREEHOLD WITH 114 ACRES i 
Immediate sale required. Genuine opportunity. | 


SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN 
WEST SUSSEX | 

| 

| 


Ideal for purchaser interested in yachting, golf and racing. 
Unspoilt country south of the Downs. 4/6 bed., 2 bath., 
3 reception. Janitor for central heating. Mains. Timbered 
gardens, orchard and paddock. 
FREEHOLD WITH 5 ACRES 
ta 


UGH SUPERB POSITION 5 MILES HORSHAM 


Lovely unspoilt south view. Close to village. 


ae 


fo) 


Lovely timbered grounds and rich pastureland. i 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 20 ACRES. | 


And at Ascot 


7 


in old-world style. 


bath, kitchenette. Central heating. Oak floors. Garage 
2 cars. 2 loose boxes. First-class cottage. About 2 acres, 


FREEHOLD £14,000 (or £10,500 excluding cottage), 
Highly recommended by CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 


HAWKHURST 
(Tel. 3181-3) 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF ONE OF THE PRETTIEST 
VILLAGES IN EAST SUSSEX 


5 miles main-line station, 11 miles Hastings. 


An outstanding 
modernised XVIIIth- 
century Farmhouse 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
hall, drawing room, 


dining room, study, 
cloakroom, kitchen, etc. 


Main water, electricity and 
drainage, telephone. 


Studio room, Garage, 
Greenhouse, etc. 


Old-world gardens and 
orchard. 


112 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 
Apply: Hawkhurst Office. 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


(Incorporated with VANDERPUMP & WELLBELOVE). 
17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 54018 and 54019. 


SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 
Easy distance of Henley and Reading. 
AN OLD-WORLD COTTAGE-RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


High up with magnificent views. Hall, 2 reception (one 25 ft.), kitchen, 4-5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. Central heating. Garage for 2 cars. Pretty garden. 34 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £5,500. EARLY SALE DESIRED 


NEAR HENLEY 
“FAIRY BOOK” COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 


In a little and much favoured Chiltern hamlet where properties seldom become 

available. 2 reception, kitchen with Ideal, 3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom. Garage 

and garden chalet. Old-world garden. 1/2 ACRE. For sale by order of executors 
of late titled owner and must be sold. 


FREEHOLD £4,150 


CLOSE TO PANGBOURNE-ON-THAMES 
High up amidst quiet seclusion. 
A SMALL HOUSE FORMERLY THE PRINCIPAL LODGE TO A 
LARGE ESTATE 


Hall, 2 reception, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, modern bathroom. Attractive little 
garden with a small spinney. 


2ST ATE 


elegrams: 
Estate, Harrods, London” 


AUCTION OCTOBER 22 (unless previously sold) 


NO. 6, GRAYSWOOD PLACE, HASLEMERE 
SURREY 


Attractive Freehold 
Property, being part of 
a well-known local 
Residence. 
Skilfully divided 
into separate units. 


2 reception, cloakroom, 3 
bedrooms, bathroom, well 
fitted kitchen. 


GARAGE 
Main services. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Charming garden, in all 
ABOUT 23 ACRE 


FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 56a, High Street, Haslemere. Tel. 953—or 32-36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, $.W.1. Jel. KENsington 1490. Eatn. 810. 


KENT 


HANDY FOR CHATHAM AND ROCHESTER. ONE HOUR LONDON 
| 
| 


Facing Lovely Cherry Orchard. 


var? ¢ COMPACT LABOUR- 
SAVING HOUSE 
with large square hall, 
cloakroom, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 
h. and ¢., bathroom, 
compact offices. 
GOOD GARAGE 
for 1 or 2 cars. 


GOOD OUTBUILDINGS 


Delightful garden with 
orchard, flowering shrubs, 
ete., in all 
1 ACRE 


ONLY £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34, 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
Tel. KENsington 1490. Ezatn. 806. 


SURROUNDED BY GREEN BELT 
17 miles West of London, 4 mile station, secluded yet not isolated. 


DELIGHTFUL VIEWS OVER FARMLAND 


Very attractive Modern 
House. 
DOWNSTAIRS 
Hall, cloaks., 2 large 
reception. 

Suite of other 2 rooms and 
bathroom. 
ABOVE 
3 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms and 2nd bathroom. 
Co.s services. Central 
heating. 
GARAGE 
Pleasant garden 
ABOUT 1/ ACRE 
Extra 3/4 Acre rented. 


FREEHOLD £6,950 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34, 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eatin. 809. 


A REAL GEM 


Herts, 35 miles London, handy for Hitchin. 
PERIOD COTTAGE COMPLETELY MODERNISED REPLETE WITH 


DINING HALL 

2 OTHER RECEPTION 
2/3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM ete. 


BRICK-BUILT 
GARAGE 
USEFUL 

OUTBUILDINGS 
Beautiful grounds bounded 
by a 
TROUT STREAM 
IN ALL 11/2 ACRES 


ONLY £4,650 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34, 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn, 806. 
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HARRODS 


32, 34, 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OFFICES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


AUCTION NOVEMBER 5 (unless previously sold) 


NEARLY 700 FT. UP ON SURREY HILLS 


Under 1 mile station. Electric trains to Town in 35 mins. Quiet residential position 
with lovely outlook. 


PARKSIDE, STANSTEAD ROAD, CATERHAM 


Excellent detached 
house suitable for family 
or conversion or 
division. 

3 reception, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, 
2 useful attic rooms. 
DETACHED GARAGE 
and 
STABLE BLOCK 
with rooms over (might 
convert). 

All mains. 
Well-stocked garden with 
tennis lawn 
JUST OVER 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34, 36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. Tel. KENsington 
1490. Extn. 807. 


UNSPOILT ESSEX 


5 miles Chelmsford, 45 minutes Liverpool Street. 


SURROUNDED BY FARMLANDS AND OPEN COUNTRYSIDE 


An Early Tudor Manor 
House recently 
restored regardless of 
cost and possessing 
many beautiful 
features. 

Partly panelled hall, 18 ft. 
by 15..ft., 2 excellent 
reception rooms, down- 
stair cloakroom, 

6 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
compact offices, maid’s 
sitting room. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Useful outbuildings. 
Co's water, Agamatic boiler, 
Co’s electric light and power 
ele. 


Delightful and inexpensive garden, partly made, affording protection and seclusion. 
FREEHOLD £9,750 


Further details from the owner’s agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34, 36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. Tel. KE Nsington 1490. Eatn. 806. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


In delightful country 5 miles from Stratford-on-Avon. 
AN INTERESTING PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Constructed of brick and 
stone with a tiled roof. 


Lounge hall with deep 
inglenook fireplace. 
Dining room. Well fitted 
kitchen. Store room. 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. 
GARAGE 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Main water and electricity. 
Charming garden. Kitchen 
plot. Ornamental and 
fruit trees. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
10-acre meadow with shed. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,850 FOR THE WHOLE 


or would be sold without meadow at £3,000. 


HARRODS LT@D., 32, 34, 36, Hans Crescent, $.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Hatn. 807. 


CHELTENHAM 2 MILES 


Unique position, completely unspoilt yet so close to this attractive town. 
Easy walk of buses. 
A DELIGHTFUL PERIOD COTTAGE 
ATTRACTIVE HALL 
2 LIVING ROOMS 
3 BEDROOMS 
GARAGE 2 CARS 


GARDEN ROOM 
GREENHOUSE 


Main electricity and water. 
Modern drainage. 


Charming old-world garden 
with many fruit trees 


ABOUT 13 ACRE f 


FREEHOLD £4,450. POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODS L®D., 32, 34, 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
: KENsington 1490, Extn. 809. 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


COUNTRY LIFE-—-OCTOBER 971958 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Telephone: 


2481 
; REGent | 2482 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 2295 


15th-CENTURY HOUSE AND SMALL FARM 
WEST SURREY. Between Farnham and Witley. 


ADJACENT TO THE DEVIL’S PUNCHBOWL 
Lovely situation. 1 hour Waterloo via Haslemere (5 miles). 


Restored and 
modernised 1950. 


2 reception rooms, 

4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Aga and Agamatic. 
Main services. 
Guests’ or staff cottage 
(same period) with 5 rooms 
and bath available if 
required. Splendid range 
of attested buildings in- 
cluding Danish piggery. 
Level land, all grass in 
ring fence. 


£8,500 WITH 35 ACRES or £12,500 including the Secondary House. 
QUITE AN EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 
Agents: F. L. Mprcrer & Co., as above. 


WEST SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER. Country Setting. 
Central for Horsham, Haslemere, Guildford. 
CAPTIVATING OLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE WITH 2 ACRES 
Very pretty garden with background of own woodland. 


ee Quiet position; buses 
pass about 5 times a day. 


Overlooking large farm 
and well protected. 


2 nice reception rooms, 
2 double bedrooms, 1 single, 
basins, bathroom. 


Excellent well equipped 
kitchen. In very good 
decorative repair. Bright 
and sunny interior with 
plenty of headroom. 


Main services. 
GARAGE 
Adequate outbuildings. 


A most prepossessing home. 
JUST AVAILABLE AT £4,850 
Agents: F. L. Murcer & Co., as above. 


Also at 7, BROAD STREET, 
WOKINGHAM 
(Tel. 777-8 and 63) 


CLOSE TO THE RIVER 


AT HURLEY 
A SUPERB MODERN BUNGALOW 


Constructed of hand-made bricks and tiles, and in 
good order. 


4 BEDROOMS, EXCEPTIONALLY FINE 
LIVING/DINING ROOM, MODERN KITCHEN 
BATHROOM, SEPARATE W.C. 


DETACHED GARAGE 
SUMMER HOUSE AND GOOD GARDEN 


Main electricity, water, drainage. 


MARTIN & POLE 


(INCORPORATING WATTS & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading (Tel. 50266) 
400 FEET RIVER FRONTAGE 


With fishing and boating. 
PADDINGTON 40 MINUTES 


THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, delightful lounge, kitchen/dining room (23 ft.). 


WEST SUSSEX VILLAGE. OVERLOOKING DOWNS 
Quiet position off main road. 

IN TRIANGLE STEYNING, WORTHING AND HOVE 

Country village setting. Colourful garden THIRD OF ACRE 


Extremely picturesque é 

House (about 70 years 

old) planned on semi- 
bungalow lines. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
Very nice, spacious kitchen 
with Aga. 


All main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


House and garden easy 
and economical to manage. 


Rates £33 a year. 


Will appeal to the buyer\who is looking for something ‘‘out of the ordinary” and is 
fond of village life in a happy little community. 


FOR SALE AT £3,950 


Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., as above. 


BULSTRODE PARK, GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS 


Delightful position on the exclusive estate. 


IDEALLY SITUATED FOR DAILY TRAVEL TO LONDON. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE IN THE “SUPER CLASS.” Hall and 
cloakroom, lounge 22 ft. long, dining room; oak and maple wood floors, 5 bedrooms 
with wardrobe cupboards and basins, tiled bathroom. Complete gas-fired central 
heating. Main services. Garage. At belt acre garden backing on to private 

woodland. 


FOR SALE AT &7,50) 


SUSSEX. OUTSKIRTS OF HORSHAM 
DAILY REACH LONDON 


ONE OF A VERY ATTRACTIVE SMALL “COLONY” OF DETACHED 
HIGH QUALITY BUNGALOWS 


Varied designs and nicely maturing. 


18 ft. lounge, 2 double bedrooms, excellent and spacious kitchen, tiled bathroom. 
All mains. Garage. Small garden. 
FOR SALE AT £3,950 


Also at 4, BRIDGE STREET, CAVERSHAM 
(Tel. Reading 72877); and 96, EASTON STREET, 
/ HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 3925) 


BETWEEN 
WALLINGFORD AND STREATLEY 
A CHARMING OLD COTTAGE 


Superbly modernised and in excellent order. 
Close to shops, buses and church. 


IDEAL FOR RETIREMENT OR WEEK-ENDS 


2 BEDROOMS, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, SUN ROOM 


KITCHEN AND BATHROOM 


GARAGE. PERFECT GARDENS 


Main electricity, water. Modern drainage. 


Converted regardless of cost. 2/3 garages. 


£4,975 FREEHOLD 


_E. CLIFFORD SMITH, raises. 


Angmering and District Auction and Estate Offices. 
SEA ROAD, EAST PRESTION. Tel.: Rustington 1680-1 


By order of the late Sir Henry Macnaghten’s Trustees. 
BETWEEN ARUNDEL AND THE SEA 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


ee “ BROOKFIELD ” 


LYMINSTER 


A Small Residential 
Estate with a charming 
Regency Residence 
containing: 

3 reception rooms, billiards 
room, 6 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 


Self-contained staff wing, 
etc., usual offices. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
and 
‘ OUTBUILDINGS 


Parkland and meadows with farm buildings extending to 50 ACRES 
To be offered for Sale by PUBLIC AUCTION (unless previously disposed of 
privately) on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1958 at 3 p.m. at 
The NORFOLK ARMS HOTEL, ARUNDEL 
_ Apply for particulars: E. CLIFFORD SMITH, F.R.I.C.S., as above. 
Solicitors: JOHNSON, JECKS & LANDONS, 24, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


About 212 ACRES. £6,000 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents. 


ONLY £3,350 FREEHOLD 


SMALL GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


IN QUIET 


KENTISH VILLAGE—Canterbury 6 miles 


3 Reception Rooms. 
Staff Quarters, 5 Bedrooms. 
Dressing Room, Bathroom. 

TIMBER ANNEXE 

Fine old Tiled Barn, 

STABLING AND 
GARAGES FOR 3 CARS 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE 


Greenhouse an 1 
Outbuildings. 


Well-kept Gardens of about 21/7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Apply: 
RICHARD ELLIS & SON, 
185, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 
(MINcing Lane 4272) 


IGGULDEN & SONS, 
128, HIGH STREET, 
HERNE BAY, KENT 
(Herne Bay 619/620) 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaclieu, Ipswich, Andover, eps ed fat eae Tyne 


SURREY—KENT BORDER 


Station 24 miles, London 40 minutes. 


CHARMING 17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
High on the North Downs with magnificent views. Occupying secluded rural position. 
i ; Modernised and in good 
order throughout. 


2 RECEPTION, 6 BED 
AND DRESSING ROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 
Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 


GARAGE 
AND STABLE BLOCK 
Attractive and easily- 
maintained garden. Arable 
field, woodland, including 
hanging beech wood, in all 
ABOUT 55 ACRES 
FOR SALE 


THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH A SMALLER AREA 


Sole Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office as above. 


LEWES—SUSSEX 


1 mile from station (London 65 minutes). Close bus route. 


FACING SOUTH—ACCESS TO DOWNS 


A PLEASING 
MODERN HOUSE 


LOUNGE HALL 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
WELL EQUIPPED 
KITCHEN 


bo 


Part central heating. 
All main services. 
GARDEN 
GARAGE 


£5,950 


Strutt & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 201, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1425) or 
Head Office as above. 


SUFFOLK—IPSWICH 24 MILES 


Sailing and Golf at Aldeburgh. 
A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE AND GEORGIAN HOUSE 
IN PARKLAND SETTING 


Modernised and in a 
excellent order 
throughout. 

Hall, drawing room, dining 
room, breakfast room, 
study and modern kitchen, 
5 bedrooms and a bath- 
room. 2 attic rooms. 
Main electricity. 
Private water supply. 
Garage for 2 cars. Stables 
(suitable for conversion to 
cottage). Deep litter house. 
Delightful gardens, easily 
maintained, partly walled, 
with croquet lawn, 
Timbered parkland. 


PRICE £7,500 (Mortons of £3,000 available). 11 ACRES 


Agents: SrruTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich 
(Tel. 51208), or Head Office as above. 


WEST KENT 


Between Sevenoaks and Maidstone. Main line station 2 miles (London 1 hour). 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE ON EDGE OF VILLAGE 


With planning permis- 
sion for 11 units, includ- 
ing 3 building sites. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
attics. 


Main electricity and water. 
Gas available. 


Garage and stable block. 
2 COTTAGES 


Garden. Orchard. 
Paddocks. 


ABOUT 8 ACRES. FOR SALE 


Sole Agents: StRuTT & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 3056). 


OWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCK FIELD (Tel. 532), SLEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 3080) 


FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET LEWES, SUSSEX 


Occupying a choice position on the western edge of the town, at the foot of the Downs, with magnificent open views. 
Easy reach of the station (London 1 hour) and Brighton (7 miles). Buses pass the door. 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 


Built entirely of genuine old materials about Mid or East Sussex. 
30 years ago. Facing due South. 


“WILLS & SMERDON, raxr.a. 


6, STATION PARADE, EAST HORSLEY, Tel. East Horsley 3333 (3 lines). 
EEE aaa eg EE 


‘EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE 


Modern, DETACHED COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
IN FAVOURITE POSITION 


24 miles London. 
11/2 miles station with 
excellent service electric 
trains to Waterloo in 37 

minutes. 


Hall, cloakroom, splendid 
lounge, dining room, 
kitchen/breakfast room, 
store or luggage room, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
separate w.c. 


IN-BUILT GARAGE 
Secondary garage. 
GARDEN ROOM 

1/2 ACRE garden, pleasantly laid out with lawns, flower beds, lily pond, shrubs, 

ornamental trees, etc. 
MAIN SERVICES 
PRICE £7,650 FREEHOLD 


4 bedrooms (2h. andc.), bathroom, hall, 3 reception, 
2 w.c.s, oak staircase and 


joinery. UP TO £20,000 
INTEGRAL GARAGE, SUMMER HOUSE 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 


THE DELIGHTFUL GARDEN IS A FEATURE 
COMPLETE SECLUSION 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


THE WHOLE IS IN AN EXCELLENT STATE quality. 3-4 bedrooms. Small garden. Garage. For 
OF REPAIR Mr. L.J.S. 


FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


cloakroom, kitchen, 


AND AFFORDS 


PROPERTIES URGENTLY REQUIRED BY 
UCKFIELD OFFICE 


FOR THE FOLLOWING ACTIVE BUYERS 
(usual commission on sale). 


UP TO £10,000 


A house of character with 

5 or 6 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms. If possible a cot- 

tage or staff wing. Some buildings an advantage and 
land up to 10 ACRES essential. For Mrs. E.B. 


Mid-Sussex and toward Ashdown Forest preferred. 
Farm of 100-250 ACRES with compact farmhouse, cot- 
tages and normal farm buildings. For Major W. 


UP TO £6,000 


Mid-Sussex. Prefer Uckfield or Ashdown Forest 
area. In or close small town or village. House of 


Details in confidence to 
Uckfield Office, as above. 


BIDWELL & SONS 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


THE ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
OF THE REGENCY PERIOD 


THE OLD VICARAGE, WENDY 


(Restored and modernised a few years ago). 


Within 5 miles of Royston 
and 10 miles of Cambridge. 
Entrance hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, study, 

6 main bedrooms, 

3 main bathrooms, 
ample domestic offices, 
Two staff fiats each 
containing living room, 2 
bedrooms, bathroom and 
w.c. 

LARGE GARAGE 
and various outbuildings. 
Main electricity and water, 
Modern drainage. 
Park-like grounds of about 

214 ACR 


VACANT POSSESSION 
For full details apply 
MESSRS. BIDWELL & SONS 
Chartered Surveyors. Head Office: 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge, 
and at Ely, Ipswich and London. 
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sgneee BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. a 


By order of the Executors of the late Mr. George Murray Andrews 


ee ery oi ape ore 


Y 


BORDER 


247 ACRES 


THE DOWN HOUSE 
ESTATE, REDMARLEY 


A MAGNIFICENTLY SITUATED 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


WITH POSSESSION OF 191 ACRES 


STABLE BLOCK WITH GARAGES AND 


with 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 10 LOOSE BOXES 
7 MAIN BEDROOMS, STAFF WING 


AND 6 BATHROOMS 5 COTTAGES 


Central heating. 
4 WITH POSSESSION 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON MONDAY, 10th NOVEMBER, 1958. 


Joint Auctioneers: BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., as above, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, W.1 (Tel. MAYfair 3771). 


GODDARD & SMITH 


By Order of the Executors of the late Mr. Jack Olding. 
DRUID’S LODGE ESTATE | 
MIDDLE WOODFORD, NEAR SALISBURY, WILTSHIRE 


A COMPACT AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, RECOGNISED AS ONE OF THE FINEST IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND 


EXTENDING TO ABOUT 3,400 ACRES 
TOGETHER WITH THE WORLD-RENOWNED RACING STABLES 


INCLUDING EXTENSIVE GALLOPS ALL DISTANCES UP TO TWO MILES } 


Electricity. Main water. 


22, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 


WHitehall 
2721{(20 lines). 


Attractive Residence with 9 bedrooms, 4 staff bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, sun lounge, 3 reception rooms, study and compact domestic offices. Detached trainer’s house, well-built . 
farmhouse, guest cottage, Parsonage Farmhouse and 42 cottages. One farm, two smallholdings and four additional cottages let and producing{about £1,508 PER ANNUM : 
The remainder of this valuable freehold estate is in hand. EXCELLENT SHOOTING AND FISHING 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS (unless previously disposed of privately) ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1958, IN THE ESTATE 
AUCTION HALL, 3, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


GODDARD & SMITH, 22, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (WHItehall 2721—20 lines). 


Particulars, Plans and Conditions of Sale upon application to the Auctioneers : 
Solicitors: Messrs. BURTON & RAMSDEN, 81, Piccadilly, W.1. | 


ESTATE OFFICE, 
WOLDINGHAM, SURREY 
Tel.: WOLDINGHAM 3224 


and at 
22-23 LAURENCE POUNTNEY 
LANE, E.C.4. . 
MANSION HOUSE 1146-7 . 


SURREY HILLS—A FINE HOUSE AT WOLDINGHAM 


40 MINS. TRAIN JOURNEY TO TOWN. SUPERB POSITION. 


Coco, RU TERY 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS AND VALUERS Tel.: 


700 ft. above sea level. Magnificent views across Green Belt country. 


Two floors only. In the luxury class. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES 
2 sun loggias, 4 reception’ rooms, 4 principal and 4 
secondary bedrooms (basins h. and c.), 4 bathrooms 
(h. and ¢c.), good kitchen and offices, Oak panelling and 
floors and other features. 


GARAGE FOR 3-4 CARS 
WELL-CARED GARDEN AND GROUNDS 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 


WILL ACCEPT £10,000 FREEHOLD 
Excellent cottage available if required. 


Inspected and recommended. 
Sole Agents: C. & F. RutnEy, Chartered Surveyors, Estate Office, Woldingham (Tel.: Woldingham 3224). 


. 


MOLDRAM, CLARK & EDGLEY HUMBERT & FLINT 


Chartered Surveyors. 6, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, w.c. 


155-6, HIGH STREET, GUILDFORD, AND AT WOKING 


GUILDFORD 


On rising ground in first-class residential position less than a mile from main line 
station and shopping centre. 


AN IMPOSING FAMILY HOUSE 


Originally principal accommodation of a larger property comprising: 

oak panelled galleried lounge/hall, cloakroom, fine lounge (28 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in.) 

with oak floor, modern kitchen, 4-5 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, separate tiled 
showerbath. Garage. Small secluded terraced garden. All main services. 


£4,900 FREEHOLD 
Guildford Office (Tel. 67281). 


GUILDFORD 
On the crest of a hill enjoying magnificent views to the south. 
A FINE STONE-BUILT DETACHED HOUSE 


Completely modernised and of particular interest to a buyer who requires 

large rooms for entertaining. Lounge/hall, oak panelled lounge (29 ft. 6 in. 

by 29 ft. 6 in.), dining room (82 ft. by 20 ft.), study, large kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Double garage. Oil-fired central heating. 11/72 ACRES. 


£9,500 FREEHOLD 
Guildford Office (Tel. 67281). 


(Tel. CHAncery 3121/5). 


NEAR MUCH HADHAM, HERTS. 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices, etc. and SERVICE 
FLAT. Central heating, main water and electricity. Gardens and grounds extending 
to about 5 ACRES together with a GARDENER’S COTTAGE containing 
2 reception rooms, 2 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc., main water and electricity. 


THE WHOLE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD £9,000 


NEAR MUCH HADHAM, HERTS. 


SUPERBLY CONVERTED SMALL RESIDENCE IN 
CONDITION THROUGHOUT 


3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, double garage, garden of about 
2 ACRE Mains water and electricity. Central heating. 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
£7,000 


Further particulars from the Agents as above. 


IMMACULATE 
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FOX & SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


WORTHING 
BRIGHTON 


By Order of Executors 
ROTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX 


CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE 


aS 


Close to the Downs and within a few minutes’ walk of the 
sea front and village centre. 4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), 
2 half-tiled bathrooms, spacious lounge, dining room, 
cloakroom and kitchen. Central heating. Integral garage. 
Charming sunny garden. PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton. 


Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


CONVENIENT TO BOURNEMOUTH 
AND CLOSE TO WELL-KNOWN GOLF COURSE 


Easy to run Gentleman’s Small Residence in 

beautiful garden. 3 double bedrooms, bathroom, 20 ft. 

lounge, dining room, cloakroom, kitchen, double garage, 

full range brick buildings. Dimplex radiators. Main 

electricity and water, Offers near to £4,000 Freehold 
considered, 


Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth (Tel. 6300). 


WEST SUSSEX 


CLOSE SOUTH COAST 


Within easy reach of yachting and bathing facilities at 
Lee-on- Solent, Hill Head and Stokes Bay. 


Zz 
Excellent Modern Residence in immaculate order. 
4 bedrooms, well-equipped bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, first-class kitchen. Full central heating. 
2 garages, billiards or playroom, workshop. Charming, 


well-stocked 34 ACRE garden. PRICE £6,150 
FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 32-34 London Road, Southampton 25155 
(4 lines). 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 
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LYNDHURST 


| In secluded rural situation, 8 miles Horsham. 


Bournemouth 8 miles. 24 miles Christchurch Harbour. 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
WITH MANY INTERESTING ASSOCIATIONS 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 28 ft., dining room, cloak- 

room and kitchen. Garage. Main services. Particularly 

charming garden affording privacy. PRICE £5,000 
FREEHOLD 


Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- 
mouth (Tel. 6300.) 


CHARMING MODERNISED COUNTRY 
COTTAGE 
2 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, dining room, kitchen. 
Main water, electricity. Garage. Attractive garden 
extending to about 1/ ACRE. 
PRICE £3,900 FREEHOLD OR OFFER 
Fox & SONS, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


WELL-APPOINTED NEW FOREST RESIDENCE 


5 bedrooms (4 with basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, domestic offices, stabling block. 
Garage. Pleasant secluded garden. 


Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton 25155 
(4 lines). 


aioe en Bne L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & SON wietgeahocel 62 @iieee 
ADJOINING NATIONAL TRUST COMMONS HENLEY AND MAIDENHEAD 


Within walking distance of golf course. 


FULL SOUTHERN ASPECT 


af DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 


Under 30 miles London, 2 miles station. On 
bus route. 


6 principal bedrooms and 2 luxury bathrooms, 
3 reception, modern kitchen. 


SELF-CONTAINED STAFF FLAT 
with sitting room, kitchen, bedroom, 
bathroom. 


Automatic central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 3 


41/2 ACRES CHARMING MODERN HOUSE built of old bricks 


and tiles. 4 bedrooms (2 with basins), 2 bathrooms, large 
lounge with cocktail bar, dining room and_ kitchen. 
2 garages. Main services. Central heating. Charming 
garden. In perfect order. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents as above. 


: y : ‘ y Parklike grounds of easy maintenance. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


Owner’s Agents, as above. 


BRADSTREET & CO., rar 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 


419/421, HENDON WAY, LONDON, N.W.4. (Tel. Hendon 7676—4 lines) 
and at Mill Hill, N.W.7, and Sudbury Hill, Harrow. 


BUSHEY HEATH, HERTS 


Close to Hartsbourne Manor Golf Club. London 14 miles. 
In a quiet country lane. Near bus and Green Line coach services. 


INTERESTING CONVERSION OF A COACH HOUSE AND STABLES 
Unique Small Property. , 


WHATLEY, HILL & COMPANY 


24, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. WHitehall 4511 


WOOLHAMPTON, BERKSHIRE 


Between Reading and Newbury in convenient but beautiful position in unspoilt country. 


MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE 


SC 3 reception rooms, 6 bed/ 
dressing rooms, 3  bath- 
rooms, 4 staff rooms. 


FIRST CLASS 
COTTAGE AND 
GARAGES 


Delightful gardens and 
farmland totalling 


23 ACRES 


Main services. 


Through-lounge, sun ver- 
andah, dining room, break- 
fast room/kitchen, 2 good 


bedrooms (further bed- 
rooms easily added), bath- 
room. All main services. 


Parquet flooring. 
Esse cooker and heater. 
DOUBLE and SINGLE 

GARAGES 
Lovely old-world gardens. 
Amidst perfect seclusion. 
Excellent order. 2 
ABOUT 34 ACRE oe 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION LATER 
Sole Agents: BRADSTREET & CO., F.A.1., aS above. 


Central heating. 


Excellently maintained. 


FOR SALE. FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply: Messrs. WHATLEY, Hina & Company, Estate Agents, 24, Ryder Street, 
London, 8.W.1 (Whitehall 4511), or to Owner, Mr. 8. Garrett, Woolhampton 382. 
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MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


SURREY—HANTS BORDER 


A lovely high position near station for London. 


A small Luxury Property of great charm. 4 bed- 

rooms, 2 tiled bathrooms, superb lounge, dining room, 

cloakroom, exceptional kitchen. Complete central 
heating. Garage. Easily run garden. 


FREEHOLD £6,250 


& Gippy. Station Approach, 
(Tel. Ascot 73). 


GIDDY Sunningdale 


Tels. 
NEWBURY 304 and 1620 


COUNINY LIFE Ue 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


IUDEN VJ, 


ROYAL ASCOT 


Adjacent to the race course. 


A perfect reproduction of a Queen Anne house. 
5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, model kitchen. Automatic under- 
floor radiation central heating. Double garage. Timbered 
grounds of 34 acre. 
PRICE £10.850 


GIDDY & GIDDY, 52, High Street, Windsor (Tel. 73). 


A. W. NEATE & SONS 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 


1ZV0 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


MAIDENHEAD 


In a quiet cul-de-sac, near Boulters Lock. 


A pleasant Modern House, delightfully quiet yet 
within a few minutes’ walk of buses. 3 double bedrooms, 
bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, well equipped 
kitchen, etc. Central heating. Garage. Matured gardens. 


For sale at Auction, OCTOBER 29 unless sold before. 


Sole Agents: Gippy & GipDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53), 


Tel. 
HUNGERFORD 8 


NEWBURY-ANDOVER 
DELIGHTFUL 
VILLAGE COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
expensively converted from 3 cottages. 
Within walking distance church, shops, post 
buses, etc. 

4 bedrooms, well fitted bathroom (h. and c.), 2 sitting 
rooms, good hall and domestic offices. Garage. Small, 
part-walled garden. 

Main water and electricity. 

VACANT. FREEHOLD 
Early Auction if not sold privately. 


office, 


NEWBURY-READING-BASINGSTOKE 


CREEPER-CLAD FAMILY RESIDENCE 
On outskirts of village, close to bus. 
6 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.), 3 reception and good 
domestic offices. 3 garages and garden of 
34 ACRE 
Main services. 
VACANT. FREEHOLD 
Very low price of £4,250 for immediate sale. 


NORTH BERKS 
Abou a mile from a market town with open farmlands 
at rear. 
A REALLY DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
FOR A DISCRIMINATING BUYER 
In faultless condition and CR PeeIveny) fitted. 

3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.), 2 sitting rooms and 
modern domestic offices. Garage and really delightful 
garden. 

All main services. 

VACANT. FREEHOLD 
AN EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 
RECOMMENDED AT £4,250 


NEWBURY-BASINGSTOKE 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Designed by eminent architect, in situation of perfect 

seclusion, with tree-lined drive approach. 

5 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms and fine vaulted music room. Model 
domestic offices. 

2 DETACHED COTTAGES. 

Garages for fe Lovely gardens and grassland. 

LL 12 ACRES 
Main pe eg electricity. Central heating. 
VACANT. FREEHOLD 
Realistic price for quick sale. 


R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


NEAR NEWBURY 
RESTORED SMALL FARMHOUSE OF 
CHARACTER WITH EXPOSED TIMBERING 
In quiet, small village 5 miles main line station. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c¢.), 3 sitting rooms and 
domestic offices. Garage. Very attractive “old world” 
garden. 


Main water and electricity. 
VACANT. FREEHOLD 
Early Auction if not privately sold. 


NEWBURY-HUNGERFORD 
CONVENIENT POST-WAR HOUSE IN 
COUNTRY SURROUNDINGS 
In excellent condition. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and ¢c.), 2 sitting rooms. 
cloakroom (h. and ¢.) ue domestic offices. Garage, 
rarden, 


Main water and electricity. 
VACANT. FREEHOLD 
EARLY AUCTION IF NOT SOLD PRIVATELY 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL (Tel. 2074-5-6); also at SHERBORNE (99), MARY COURT, BRIDGWATER (3456-7), and 16, MAGDALEN STREET, EXETER (56043) 


SOUTH SOMERSET 


Yeovil 6 miles. In a pleasant village. 


Modernised PERIOD COTTAGE RES!IDENCE 
with many old-world features. 


2 reception, kitchen (Rayburn), 4 beds., bathroom and w.e. 
Garage. Garden and paddock. Modern conveniences. 


RECOMMENDED AT £4,000 


13-14, SOUTHERNHAY WEST, 


DEVON 


COUNTRY HOME, 


CHERRY & CHERRY LTD. 


EXETER (Tel. 
7, ST. PAUL’S ROAD, NEWTON ABBOT (Tel. 1341). 


WITH COTTAGE AND 12 ACRES 
WARNSCOMBE, DUNSFORD, near EXETER 


Charming setting, 
south and west aspect. 


3 reception rooms, 3 bed- 
a bathroom, kitchen, 
ete. 
garages, and outbuildings. 
Cottage containing 2 living 
rooms, 


CHARD—ILMINSTER, between 


In a sunny setting. 


STONE AND TILED SEMI-DETACHED 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Rayburn, bathroom and 
Garage. Easily managed garden. 
ONLY £2,450 


2 reception, kitchen, 
3 bedrooms. 


W.C., 


73081), and 


dining 
room, 


room, 
kitchen, 
cloakroom. 
z rooms, _ dressing 
Double and_ single 2 bathrooms. 


2 bedrooms. 


2 bedrooms and 


bathroom. cupboard. 
Main water and electricity. pa a 
Delightful gardens with COTTAGE ” 
lily pond and stream. which is detached 


2 PADDOCKS 
and 
WOODLANDS 


Ample 


On the first floor: 3 bed- 
room, 


On the second floor: 
Large airing 


and 
situate close to the house. 


garage mcoomOdntion: 
Delightful and enaily maintained garden: 


YEOVIL—WINCANTON, between 


In pretty rural setting. 


Sympathetically restored COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


2 reception, kitchen, bathroom, 3 bedrooms. 
Garage. Garden. 


£3,000. Orchard site, if required, £350 
For details of the above, apply Yeovil Office. 


CASTERTON 


NEAR KIRKBY LONSDALE, SOUTH WESTMORLAND 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN TYPE RESIDENCE 


“NORWOOD” 


High Cee in a secluded and charming situation. 


Containing entrance hall, 
drawing 
larder, 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION AT EXETER ON 
OCTOBER 31, 1958 AT 3 P.M. 


Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers or Messrs. TOZERS, 
Chambers, Dawlish. 


Printed particulars and permit to view from: 
JAMES THOMPSON, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, Kirkby Lonsdale. 
Tel. 555/6 and Kirkgate, Settle, 2292, or Messrs. DAVIS & BOWRING, 
Land Agents, Kirkby Lonsdale. Tel. 381. 


Solicitors, Strand 


AUCTIONS 


DEVON 
R. HALWILL JUNCTION STATION 
ry thriving and productive modern 
Pig Rearing and Fattening Farm 
as a going concern. . 
ell-built small country house, with all 
dd. cons. Excellent range buildings. 
Orchard and pasture land. 
be Sold by Auction in Lots on Novy. 8, 
or privately now. 
Illustrated brochure: 
J. GORDON VICK 
artered Surveyor, Okehampton, Devon. 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
miles best residential area at Alveston. 
perior post-war Detached Residence, 
en character by old oak and materials 
m Alveston Mill. Fine reception rooms, 
ll fitted kitchen, 4 bedrooms, luxurious 
ick-panelled bathroom, all services, heat- 
t system, boat-house plot fronting River 
on, garage, matured gardens, rural out- 
look. Auction Uctober 29. 
KIBLER MORGAN & SON 
Surveyors, &c., 58, Ely Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
' SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
ORETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 
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classified properties 


FOR SALE—contd. 


HERTS—ESSEX BORDER, London 22 

miles. Spacious Residence, beautifully 
converted round 2 courtyards. 12 acres 
lovely garden, small lake with island. 2 recep., 
4 bed., 2 bath., kitchen, etc., staff room, 
own kitchenette, double garage, range out- 
buildings, all in Tudor brick and tile. Price 
includes separate 2-bedroom cottage. Further 
cottage and land available. £8,000 for quick 
sale.—Box 1898. 


RELAND. BarrersBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1851), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


|RELAND. NORTH & COMPANY, 
state Agents. Established 1829. Special- 
in Sporting and Agricultural properties, 
residences and city investments. 110, Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. (Tel. Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 


RELAND. We have most of the good 

landed Estates, large and small stud 
Farms, ete. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES) LTD., Dublin. 


JVER; BUCKS. Detached House. Station 

and shops easily accessible. 3 large bed- 
rooms, coloured bathroom and w.c. Through- 
lounge, excellent kitchen and dining: room, 
downstairs w.c. Garage. Pleasant garden 
+ acre, £4,250. Iver 690.—Box 1908. 


TTRACTIVE modernised spacious Cot- 
‘tage Residence convenient Banbury, 
ackley, etc. Charming garden; garage. 
bedrooms, 2 sitts., kit., bathroom, w.c. 
in elec. and water; mod. drainage. Good 
ting and social centre. £2,850 (0.n.0o.)— 
RRY, Estate Agents, 9, Fish Street, 
rthampton (Tel. 136). 
ERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
ading (Tel. 54055). 
RISTOL 8 MILES. Det. Residence. 
Unique Arboretum extending to_24 acres 
itaining many attractive specimens. 5 
es in all. Magnificent position. Panora- 
¢ views. 3-4 reception rooms, 4-5 bed- 
yms, kitchen, bathroom. Dual H.W. circ. 
ntral heating. Garage 3 cars. Staff bun- 
ow. Price £5,500.—Apply HUGHES AND 
OMAS, 105, Whiteladies Road, Clifton, 
istol 18 (Tel. 38901-2). 
EVON. Houses and _ Farms.—Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
een Street, Exeter. 
EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
D Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
‘eet, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 
ASTER ROSS. For Sale completely 
modernised country House with sunny 
itherly exposure. Contains: 3 reception 
yms, 3 double (2 with wash-hand basins) 
d 1 single bedroom, 2 good attic bedrooms, 
xroom and sewing room, 2 bathrooms, 
akroom (with w.c. and wash-hand basin), 
chen, kitchenette, maid’s bedroom and 
ting room approached by separate stair, 
id’s bathroom. Main water and electric 
ht and power. Two-car garage. Produc- 
e garden extending to about 2 acres, 
table market garden with good local 
ket available. Also walled-in garden 
th 2 Jarge and 2 smaller greenhouses. 
sessed rental £35. No ground burdens. 
r full particulars apply T.694., WALKER, 
ASER & STEELE, Estate Agents, 58, Castle 
‘eet, Edinburgh 2 (CAL. 5884) and 74, 
th Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
SSEX/SUFFOLK BORDER. Delightful 
secluded rural setting with magnificent 
ws, 12 miles Colchester. A superbly 
pointed Country Residence facing South, 
mpletely labour-saving and having fully 
tomatic oil-fired central heating. 2 rec., 
1-room, cloakroom, up-to-date kitchen, 
ed. (fitted basins and radiators), 2 tiled 
throoms. Main water and electricity. 
autifully timbered garden, 1 acre, garage 
d 8-acre field. R.V. £52, Freehold £6,000 
¢, poss. (Ref. 3124).—H. J. TURNER AND 
N, F.A.L., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833/4). 


NORTH HERTS. Charming Period 
: Residence with about 3 acres, includ- 
ing stream. 3 double bedrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, bathroom, w.c., cocktail bar, well 
equipped kitchen. Double garage.—HEN- 
DALES, Estate Agents, Hermitage Road, 
Hitchin (Hitchin 3643), or 40B Eastcheap, 
Letchworth (Letchworth 1694). 


R'VER COTTAGE on River Ouse, 50 

miles London, secluded yet close all 
amenities, ideal week-end cottage, 3-4 bed., 
3 recep., garage, main electricity throughout. 
3 acres, yachting, fishing. £3,500.—Box 1903. 


SALCOMBE, Ss. DEVON COAST. In 

superb situation commanding wide unin- 
terrupted views over the beautiful Salcombe 
Estuary and sea approaches. Detached Resi- 
dence with hall and cloaks, 2 reception 
rooms (one 24ft. by 14ft. 6ins.), 8 bedrooms, 
bathroom, sep. w.c., offices. Mains. Small 
garden. Freehold £6,250.—Details from 
PAGE & CHANT, Salcombe (Tel. 78). 


SELKIRKSHIRE. For Sale, commodious 

Residence Langlee House, near Galashiels 
in charming sylvan setting and southern 
aspect, in centre of Scott country. 5 reception 
rooms and very ample bedroom accommoda- 
tion, offices including 2 lodges and garage. 
All property in excellent condition and finely 
equipped—easy access to Buccleuch and 
Lauderdale Hunts. Premises readily adapt- 
able for educational or institutional purposes. 
Assessed rental £147. No feu-duty.—Messrs. 
W. A. & F. RUTHERFORD, W.S., Galashiels. 


NOWDONIA NATIONAL PARK. 


Lovely old 13th-century Farmhouse, 
scheduled as national monument. Com- 


pletely modernised, mains electricity, tel., 
excellent range of new buildings for cattle, 
poultry (2,000), pigs. 70 acres. Freehold 
£5,500.—Box 1914. 


SeuTH CORNWALL. Easily run Bunga- 
low with view of Falmouth Bay, standing 
in well laid out and attractive grounds of 
4 aere. Faces full south. Helford River 14 
miles, Falmouth 5 miles. Garage, toolshed, 
etc., Entrance hall, 2 recep., kitchen, 
bathroom, 3 bedrooms. £4,750.—GUNTON 
AND EDWARDS, Port Navas and 8 Market 
Strand, Falmouth. 


OUTH CORNWALL (8N.24). A well- 

built attractive -easily-run Residence 
standing in 4 acre mature grounds with 
extensive views of the renowned Helford 
River. Golf course at rear, 2 reception, 
kitchen, Aga, Agamatic, playroom laundry, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, double garage with 
room over. £7,000.—GUNTON & EDWARDS, 
Port Navas and 8, Market Strand, Falmouth. 


OUDHURST, KENT. Attractively 
modernised, 2 recep., 4 bed., 2 bath., 
chen, sunrooms, garage. Fruitful 3 acres, 
eries, peaches, greenhouses. £5,500 free- 
id.—A?Trwoop, Grange Cottage. 
AMPSHIRE. Residential Holding de- 
lightfully. situated mid-way between 
dover and Newbury. Georgian-style 
sidence: hall, cloaks (h. and ¢.), 3 rec., 7 
1, 2 bathrooms. (Part being used as 
f-contained maisonette.) Main electricity. 
-fired central heating. Garages. Modern 
geries and other buildings in all about 
vcres. Vacant possession of the whole, 
950.—Sole Agents: F. ELLEN & SON, 
ndon St., Andover. 


EST WITTERING. Private  sea- 

fronted Detached Residence. 6 bed., 
dressing room, lounge, dining room, kitchen. 
Garage. Secluded garden.—Box 1902. 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, re-Mortgages and 2nd 
Mortgages on all types of properties.— 
Particulars, SPENCER, 52, Spencer House, 
Cambridge Road, London, N.W.6. 


MORTGAG ES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 
lets, Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Storr & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street, London E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


DEVON. Occupying a picked position, 5 

miles East of Exeter. The lovely 
Georgian Residence and Farmery with 18 
acres of lush feeding meadows, known as 
Bampfylde Lodge, Poltimore, is for sale with 
immediate possession at the low figure of 
£5,000. Main electricity and water. View 
strictly by appointment with the Agents.— 
Hewitt & Co., 19, Barnfield Road, Exeter 
(Tel. 55487), 


FLATS 
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GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 

specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 

CurTIS & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), Estate Offices. 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7), and 36, Win- 
chester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 

AMIPTON & SONS (JERSEY) 

Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier, 
Jersey, C.I. (Tel. Central 5098). 


Unfurnished 


LUxuRY FLATS available for Sale or 

Rent in various fashionable districts in 
London.—Apply: Harvby STRUTH & CO., 
77, George St., W.1. HUNter 1313. 


TO LET 


COUNTRY Service Flats, Surrey. Un- 
furnished and furnished, excellent cater- 
SOUTHLANDS, Tandridge, Oxted 3134. 


Furnished 


ERSEY. Charming stone Country Resi- 

dence on 2 floors, fitted, every modern 
convenience including Aga, electric cooker, 
*frig., washing machine, ironer, television and 
radio. 2 double, 1 single bed., dressing room, 
2 large reception rooms, fully-equipped kit- 
chen, large garage, beautiful garden. Decem- 
ber 1 to early April. 8 guineas weekly all in, 
excepting linen, plus cook-general’s wages, 
£3 weekly. References essential—RUMSEY 
AND RuMSEY, St. Helier, Jersey. 


O LET FURNISHED. Delightful small 

Country House for 12 months from 
October or November, 1958. Well furnished, 
with all modern conveniences; oil-fired 
boiler. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Daily help available. 3 miles Abergavenny, 
Monmouthshire.—Apply VAUGHAN AND 
MARSHALL, Llanarth Estate Office, Raglan, 
Mon. Tel.: Gobion 217. 


O LET in beautiful part of Norfolk, near 
Sandringham Estate, Gentleman’s Coun- 
try House, 4 bed., garage, summerhouse, 
garden with orchard, near village and 
church, rent 15 gns. weekly.—Write Box 1891. 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


AHAWIAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nassau 

Bahamas real estate. World’s finest 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. No 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Resi- 
dential and commercial properties.—Write: 
NIcK DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY CoM- 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


For Sale 


EAst AFRICA. Private Advertiser has 
particulars ranching property. Approx. 
28,000 acres. Audited accounts show large 
nett profits over last 4 years, balance sheets 
available inspection.—Box 1899. 


SouTH AFRICA. Land of sunshine, 
servants and low tax. Beautiful estate in 
enchanting surroundings near Cape Town. 
Own trout stream. To let fully furnished £50 
per month. Sale price £25,000. Income from 
rents, etc. £1,500 p.a.—Write MaAJor- 
GENERAL KENNETH REID VAN-DER-SPUY., 
Box 127, Stellenbosch. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PreEtTtTy & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Warts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIppPon 
BoSwELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


DEVON. Country Properties usually avail- 
able.—WADSWORTH ESTATES, 31, St. 
David’s Hill, Exeter. 
SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


ing. 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—FE. S. 
TAYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier, 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
J ERSEY. F. LE GALLAIS & Son, oldest Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier, 
K'!NGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register of 
all available properties gladly forwarded on 
request.—A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & Co., 82, 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames, (Tel. 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuations. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE, 

MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agent and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. For 

details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAyror & SONS, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


OUTH DEVON. For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—ERIc LLOYD, F.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
“ JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ists in high-class Residence and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


Torquay AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties. — WaAycorts, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


ToRevay, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 

and the coast. For House, Land, etc.— 
BRACKETT & SONS (Hst. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 

SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lines), 
and seven branches. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARRODS, LTD., Barnes, §8.W.13. Re- 

movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615). = 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 

offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


OSEPH MAY LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal cost, 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411). 
MeVING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENCH, of course. Tel. 580. 
OVERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 
effects packed and forwarded by PICK- 
FORDS, removers and_ storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office, 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 
(Tel. CAN, 4444). 
WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 
export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free.—BLATOH- 
FORDS, PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., Exeter, 
(Tel. 56261-2). 


VALUATIONS 


THROUGHOUT Kent and Sussex. Free- 
hold property, furniture and effects.— 
Evens & Marta, 70, King Street, Maidstone. 
Tel. 4223. 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM INSIDE BACK COVER 


SITUATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


ANTED : 


ERSONABLE GIRL, 28. Useful rather than 

experienced. Horses, show/hunters, farm 
rk. Cheerful, willing worker. Driver. Own 
et dog.—Box 1904. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? COPIES 
R SALE 


OR SALE. ‘‘Country Life’’ Copies 1950 to 
March, 1954. Offers.—Box 1907. 


ADVICE AVAILABLE FREE 
ON SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
Coaching Establishments, Secretarial Colleges, 
Finishing Schools, etc., from 
GABBITAS & THRING, LTD. 
Est. 1873. REGent 0161. 
6, 7 and 8, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual tuition for examinations Ser- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships, lst M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PAR. 7437. 


948-1958. Good condition. Few missing. 
—Offers to Box 1913. 


ERCHANT NAVY WIRELESS SCHOOL, 
Overseas House, Brook’s Bar, Manchester 19. 


EARN HAIRDRESSING for _ successful 

career.—Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


ST. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for univer- 
sity graduates. Day and resident students. 
English courses for foreign students. Next 
courses start 6th January and 7th April, 1959. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 


HE VULCAN POODLE & SEALYHAM 

KENNELS have a few vacancies for well- 
educated girls in April, 1959. All particulars to 
the HON. MRS. IONIDES, Buxted Park, Uck- 
field, Sussex. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


OOKBINDING. Let the monks of Farn- 

borough Abbey undertake yours. Magazines 
and books of all kinds rebound and renovated, 
by real craftsmen.—Inquiries to: THE PRO- 
CURATOR, St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, 
Hants., England. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 812 
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1 Average 10 days all inclusive rates in good Hotels. £18.0.0 (room, 
Winter season 3 meals, tips, taxes, etc., included). 
from Christmas Prospectus and information: VBO-Office, Interlaken, Switzer- 
land, the Swiss National Tourist Office, 458/59 Strand, London, 
to Easter W.C.2, or your Travel Agent. 


A WORLD OF SNOW AND SUN 
Special accommodation, including full pension, ski- 
school and season ticket. 8 ski- and chair-lifts. Curling 
Coach. Skating. A gay night life. Write to Kurverein 
Adelboden for the special all-inclusive terms, 


ADELBODEN 


4,600 feet 


FAMOUS FOR SKI-ING AND CURLING 


GRINDELWALD Two hours from Berne. Road open all the winter. 


30 Hotels. Ski-school. Curling Coach. Skating. Write 
3,500 feet to Kurverein Grindelwald. 


THE MOST FAMOUS CENTRE IN THE BERNESE OBERLAND 
Average daily sunshine 7-8 hours. [16 Ski-lifts. 4 Ice-rinks. Excellent 
hotels. Many social events. Intormation: Enquiry Office, Gstaad. 


GSTAAD 


WITH THROUGH COACHES TO THE IDEAL WINTER 


KAN DERSTEG Resort FOR RECREATION AND SPORT! 


Ice-rink, Curling, Ski-lifts, Chair-lift, Cable-railway, Swiss Ski 
School, 19 Hotels. Apply for Brochure to Kurverein Kandersteg. 


. . . THE RESORT WITH “ SKI-APPEAL’’ ! 
Our Ski-school is free to hotel guests. 
Information: Your Travel Agent or Tourist Office, Miirren 18, Switzerland. 


MURREN 


5,450 feet 


For plenty of Sun, Snow and Fun at 4,000 feet in the famous Jung- 


together with excellent ski-ing WENGEN frau Area. Apply to Tourist 
conditions choose Office, Wengen, Switzerland. 


IVA ZURICH 


COLT cedar houses 


will meet your individual requirements at moderate cost. 


They are made of first-class materials, 

usually cedar clad, and are particularly warm in winter. 
Quickly erected, we give guaranteed delivery dates. 
There are two demonstration houses at Bethersden. 


Send 2/- P.O. for catalogue of plans and illustrations. 


W. H. COLT, SON & CO. LTD. 


Bethersden, Nr.Ashford, Kent. Tel: Bethersden 210 & 216 
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WOLFSCHMIDT KUMMEL, 
comes and glows 


stOS: 
reciouec ns 
Re) ac 
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WOLFSCHMIDL 


BENCH MADE SHOES 
~ Styles 


for town 

and 

From appointed country 
tockists — th i 

STOCKISTS ere 1S wear 


one in your district. 
Write or call for catalogue. 
Prices from 5 gns. to 9 gns. 


TRICKERS, 67 JERMYN ST., PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W.I OR 4 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C,2 
es eee ee 


M-W.55R 


NO MORE DAMP STAINS 


on walls and spoiled decorations 


Those concerned with the maintenance of pro- 
perty will find this protective backing for plaster 
gives internal protection which otherwise could 
be obtained only by new horizontal damp-proof 
courses and at much less cost. Proved in use 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder for 


NEWTONITE LATH 


_ OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMPLES 
NEWTONITE LTD., 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 


BELFAST—Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St. @ DUBLIN—Chadwicks Dublin Ltd., Greenhills Rd., Walkinstown 


III 
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SALOON £598.0.0 plus p.t. £300.7.0 


fie A TE Si 


SINGER GAZELLE 


MOTORING’S MOST ELEGANT EXPERIENCE 


Sal 


UVINUIVUVVIVVUIVAUTVUUTVUUTTUUTVUUTVUUTI TUT 


AVAILABLE NOW WITH 


EXTRA POWER 


The new o.h.y. engine 


delivers 60 b.h.p., giving | 


more power for overtaking, 
hill-climbing and 
exhilarating motoring— 
whilst remaining docile and 
flexible in traffic. 


FINGER LIGHT 
PRECISION STEERING 
A delight to use, the new 
steering system gives you 
comfort, enjoyment and 
safety on every journey. 


GREATER ECONOMY 


is a natural result of 
the high efficiency engine 
in the new Singer Gazelle. 
You get more exciting 
miles to the gallon than 
ever before. 


LUXURY 


Elegant styling, luxury 
features and long-life 
economy. Walnut facia and 
door cappings. A host of 
accessories and special 
equipment fitted as 
standard. Exciting new 
colour treatment. 


OVERDRIVE on third and top gears and white-wall tyres 


available at extra cost. 


See your Singer Dealer Today 


A PRODUCT OF 


ROOTES MOTORS LTD 


——- 


i. 
me ~N 


CONVERTIBLE £665.0.0 plus p.t. £333.17.0 


NEW LOW PRICE 
ESTATE CAR £665.0.0 plus p.t. £333.17.0 


I 


SINGER MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY 
London Showrooms and Export Division: ROOTES LTD., 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW.1 
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SCOICH WHISKY DISTI ae N 
GLASGOW & LONDON ‘ SEL WR : Be: P| 


70° PROOF ‘ = Dene E ie = ike - 70° PROOF 


Mark of 


Distinction 


SO 
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He 

TH 
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- 
Longines Flagship sums up the 
advances made by many : 
generations of watchmakers. 
Quiet elegance unites with 
accuracy so impeccable that 
every Flagship carries its own 
Observatory certificate. 
For every e lass cues Used for a presentation, such 
or) a watch clearly conveys what 
the givers intend—a 


the same outstanding quality mark of special distinction ! 


LONGINES | seccaene 


The world’s mosc honoured watch movement with unbreakable 
= is mainspring and large diameter 


Few indeed are those who do not find great enjoyment in a ; 
glass of “‘ Black & White” Scotch Whisky. “ Black & White” nm f 
. . . . ae 7 ; 
is blended in a special way from the pick of Scotland’s fine ihe Pee. plan ee 
hiski Gthis Blandi p «ple Man ee Representatives in the United Kingdom: waterproof. Price £ ( 
Peentes on S oe Saree ay eae ED an a BAUME & CO.LTD., 1 HATTON GARDEN, E.C.1. TEL: CHANCERY 4331 
quality and character as distinctive as it is pleasing. } 


‘BLACK2WHITE’ | peas 


EOFFREY G. BELLAMY, Des.” 


£10.10.0 


By Appointment 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 


to Her Majesty The Queen 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


She Secret th in the Blending 
Give me a briar.... 


A briar that is manly, a fit companion for fine tobaccos, tha 
mellows and matures and offers me full contentment. Give me 


TY & E06 cach 


a briar from Peter Ross. Made by a famous London house for x ; Registered post free in 
Peter Ross of Arundel, his briars are offered in all shapes ~ £3176 ' i Great Britain from 
(write for illustrated folder) and not being varnished or stained, OO i ’« GEORGE TARRATT LTD. 
are quickly broken in, and acquire a rich mahogany colour. a . ‘ : 19 Market Street. Leicester. Ene 
7/6 each or 21/- for three, 41/- for six, 80/- for twelve, ‘‘a rack- ; eect, et ne 
ful of comfort.” And your money refunded if you are not ~~ p TELEPHONE 225381 


satisfied. Write for illustrated: Brochure 


We now offer a ‘Super Quality’’ fully guaranteed NATURAL 
BRIAR PIPE at only 12/6 each or 35/- for three, 67/6 for six. 


Write direct to: 


PETER ROSS & COMPANY 


ARUNDEL - SUSSEX 
MASTER TOBACCO BLENDERS 


EICESTER - LOUGHBOROUGH - LONDO} 
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Shoes for the Countryman 


Specialists in all sports and country wear, Lillywhites are 
especially proud of their wide selection of fine quality shoes for 
men. Just three classic styles are illustrated here —to see our full 


range, visit us at Piccadilly Circus or in Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


(right) 

The “‘ Chukka Boot” 
in deerskin with crepe rubber soles. Suitable for 
all sporting occasions. 

Donkey shade. £7 10 0 


(left) 
A classic brogue shoe in Tan Gorse calf with 
leather lining. Ideal for all country wear. 

£6 15 0 


(right) 

Hard-wearing, sturdy shoe for walking—uppers 
of tan Aqualite leather with Commando rubber 
soles and heels. £5 17 6 


Send for our illustrated sports 
equipment catalogue 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W.I and at 129 PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


SCOTTS WICKLOW 


A distinguished hat for the man 
who prefers a more formal style 
of headgear. Available in black, 


grey and brown. 


SCOTTS 


The Hatters 


1, Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 


1 1b. box of 


assorted chocolates 12/6. 
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LO hairdressing 


out of this world 


za eas 
SALONS AT 4 OURZON PLACE W.1 Tel: GROSVENOR 3770/8/9 BOURNEMOUTH AND JERSEY ALSO AT POPHAMS PLYMOUTH FINNIGANS WILMSLOW AND DAVID MORGAN CARDIFF 


Which 1s for you... 
CROCODILE Wherever there gathers 


or LIZARD ? 


A‘huuwel's 


famous English shoes 


To men who concede that the best is the most 
, they can hope for, this shoe brings hope well 
founded. It is ‘Raglan’, made in ranch ox- 
hide, a handsome new leather, exception- 
ally supple with a characteristic grain 
achieved by natural shrinkage during 
tanning. Brown, antique finish, 
leather soles for air-conditioned 
comfort. Price 139/9. 


For the discerning few. Treasured 
and genuine skins like these are 
beloved by the connoisseur, the 
woman who appreciates perfection. 
Styling, craftsmanship and finish are meticulous to the last detail, 
the skins are choice and beautifully marked. Both handbags are 
lined with leather and fitted with zip pocket, purse and mirror. 

The Crocodile handbag, in black, mink, cedar, beech: 18 gns. 

The Lizard handbag, in mink, bamboo, beige, light mole, black: 7 gns. 


§ 


Other styles from 95/9 


Height 63” 
Breadth at base 2?” 


Width 10%” From Agents throughout the U.K. 
Post Free in the U.K. 


For nearest address write CHURCH AND CO LTD., ST. JAMES, NORTHAMPTON 
OF CHELTENHAM 


70 THE PROMENADE, TELEPHONE 56238 
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Chilprufe a 


LIGHT AND MEDIUM 
WEIGHT PURE WOOL VE STS 
for the NEW BABY 


Unceasing search for endless energy 
“Solar Parabolic Mirror” 


WATCHES of 
SWITZERLAND u. 


present 
UNIVERSAL 
q WRAPPER VEST GENEVE 


In two sizes 10” and 11” long 


Creators of World Famous watches by 

In two sizes Switzerlands finest craftsmen. Fascinating 

paste 008 designs available in 18 carat gold 
or stainless steel. 


FOLD-OVER NECK 


No ties or buttons 


( 
ue Evening Star 


To match the elegance and 
beauty of today’s fashions, 
Universal-Genéve have created 


4 TIE AT NECK this hand-made 18 ct. gold 


In two sizes I1” and 12” long ladies watch styled by the finest 


Geneva goldsmiths. 
FIRST SIZE KNICKER 


to match all three styles / { : 
Also at 


Best quality Pure Wool, ensuring Ultra-thin and 


complete Health Protection. Seams, self-winding the new Microtor 


~~ ribbing, ribbon, workmanship — : 
Askj your, Chilprufe. Agent or write averyehing about Chilprufe is head gives continuous energy 


Guilprate ioe aaron a and shoulders above them all. to the 


Make sure (t 1S Chilprufe you buy | POLEROUTER’ |, 


] 
| 
| 
] 


@ 2 days reserve power 
@ 28 jewels 


PHOTOGRAPHY |¢ suru" 
FOR ADVERTISERS : _ | @ Antimagnetic and tension- 


tested 
FASHION ACCESSORIES 
and all kinds of goods, including 


Picture Copying, Interiors, Exteriors, 
: etc. photographed in 


_ Colour or Black and White 


by experts. 


Official timepiece of 


SAS 


Recent Testimony from U.S.A. says: 
“Your colour photographs are 


unsurpassed.’’ 
Obtainable from Watches of Switzerland Limited 
15 New Bond Street, London, W.I. 125 New Street, Birmingham 


ji ALLAC E H EATO N LT Le 2 127a Princes Street, Edinburgh. 131 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2 


127 NEW BOND ST. LONDON WII., Phone: Mayfair 75M (13 Lines) 69 Lord Street, Liverpool. And Showrooms throughout the City and Provinces 
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NORVIC CAN DIAL YOUR FITTING 


TRY IT STRAIGHT .. WELL CHILLED 
..-OR AS A MIXER WITH GIN 


Sole Importers: F. S. Matta Ltd., 
218/220 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.I. 


no more cares: Every Colorfit shoe comes in 


about stairs! 


Vif 


various widths to every size and half size. 

This Colorfit measuring board ensures 

you get the right fit—for you. 

You leave the shop with a shoe that 
never gives you a moment’s discomfort. 

"4 as: A sizeable blessing—that’s NORVIC 

y) Colorfit. Every Norvic Colorfit agent 


has a measuring board. Discover your 
PARISIENNE 


84/- colour size—ask for it always. 


Specially designed for 


private residence, working from 
an ordinary power point, the 

safe, easily operated 

SHEPARD HOME LIFT 

brings the freedom of the house to 
elderly people and the infirm. 
Negligible builder’s work required 
for installation. 


Home LIFT 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: Ss 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. ENQUIRIES TO SALES DEPT (CLA), NORVIC SHOE COMPANY LIMITED, NORWICH 


H Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 P A Mates , 
SECT itaewces 197 ; : There are also Norvic Shoes for Men and Norvic Kiltie Shoes for Children 
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25 OLD BOND STREET 


LONDON W1 
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FARM POLICIES 


O far nothing startling in farm policy 
S has resulted from the political party con- 

ferences. The Labour Party, steered on a 
cautious course by Mr. Tom Williams, criticised 
the trend of present Government policy especial- 
ly in so far as it has diverged from the pattern of 
the 1947 Agriculture Act. Speakers suggested 
that if the Party were in power agriculture 
would be kept more prosperous by being given 
firmer guarantees of prices. A return to fixed 
prices regardless of current market values 
would give the industry a blank cheque on the 
Treasury and may appeal to some farmers. 
But it is by no means clear how fixed prices 
for the major farm products would be operated 
without a return to close control throughout 
the marketing system. It is doubtful whether 
the Labour Party would want to upset the 
present system if they found themselves in 
office after the next General Election. 

Labour spokesmen at the Scarborough 
Conference reaffirmed their faith in the 1947 
Act and declared that if they got the chance 
they would restore the disciplinary powers over 
farmers and landlords who fall down on hus- 
bandry standards. The case for retaining 
supervisory orders and dispossession powers 
was fully argued in Parliament when the 1958 
Agriculture Act was on its way to the Statute 
Book and the conference broke no fresh ground 
here. The Party reaffirmed its faith in 
the Agricultural Wages Board, an independent 
body, as indeed the Conservative Government 
has done tacitly during its years of office. It 
was perhaps a little old-fashioned of Labour 
speakers to continue to deplore the drift of 
men from the land. Most people who are close 
to present-day farming recognise that ‘higher 
wage rates inevitably result in more mechani- 
sation and more labour-saving devices. There 
are fewer regular workers on the land and they 
are earning better wages. It is only by the 
increase in the output per man employed that 
the improved earnings have been made 
possible. 

‘The Conservatives at Blackpool this week 
are comfortably able to point to the achieve- 
ments of British agriculture, the steady rise in 
net output and the general air of prosperity 
that is evident in agricultural Britain to-day. 
This is the best evidence that the Party has not 
let British agriculture down. A difficult and 
costly grain harvest is likely to upset farm pro- 
fits in the current year, but it has always been 
accepted that the farmer himself must take the 
run of the seasons. No Government, however 
well disposed to agriculture, can be expected to 
underwrite the weather. Indeed, some farmers 
whose main interest lies in beef cattle and 
sheep, or indeed in dairying, are not having a 
bad year. 
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Conservatives, in common with many who 
have no decided party allegiance, are anxious 
about the position of the smaller farmers who 
depend mostly for their livelihood on produc- 
ing milk, eggs and pigs, three products that 
have been the subject of reductions in the price 
guarantees. With considerable courage, the 
present Minister of Agriculture, Mr. John Hare, 
pledged himself at the time of the last price 
review to do something to help the smaller far- 
mers. At Blackpool the Conservatives cannot 
be told the details of the plan the Minister has 
evolved. Parliament must be told first. But it 
is a fair guess that whatever the Minister pro- 
poses will not be a special subsidy to smaller 
farmers given indiscriminately, but will require 
their active participation in effort and money in 
projects to improve the efficiency and economy 
of their holdings. Not every farmer will want to 
bestir himself to adopt new ways, even though 
public money is made available to help him to 
do so. The public money, it seems clear, will 


come from the total sum of agricultural support, 


provided by the taxpayer. in other words, the 
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DRY WALLER 


E’LL use no mortar or sand or clay ; 
He marks his bounds in the ancient way. 
Herve on a windswept northern day— 
Trained in an art now scarcely known, 
Skilful in laying stone to stone— 


The old dry waller works alone, 

Close by the edge of the seaward track, 
A fir-tree planting behind his back. 
Yon fiv-trees tell him a tale all day, 
But what the tale is, he couldw’t say. 


They've making hedges down Cloughton way? 
Oh, ay; well, a hedge 1s a bonny thing, 
Coming out green in early spring. 
But herve on top we've such-like weather 
That nowt but a dry wall holds together! 
Mary CROWE. 
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bigger farmers will have to forgo something in 
order to help their weaker brethren. This will 
test the strength of the good neighbour feeling 
in the farming community. Whether the plan 
as it emerges will pay a political dividend in the 
next year or so remains to be seen. 


HIGHER PAY 


N extra 6s. a week for farm-workers, bring- 
ing their minimum wage for a 47-hour 
week to £7 16s., was decided on by the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board last month, and now the 
increase becomes law. All éngaged in the 
industry recognise that the statutory wage in 
agriculture must keep pace with other wage 
increases. £7 16s. a week is not in itself a spur 
to further inflation in wages.or prices. It is 
indeed a modest wage for a good week’s work. 
Actual wages, including considerable overtime 
earnings for stockmen and tractor drivers, are 
a good deal higher, and it is by no means 
unusual to find men earning £10 and more a 
week, especially if they hold posts of some 
responsibility. With the normal cottage rent 
no more than 6s. a week, the farm-worker 
shares in the general improvement in real wages. 
The extra cost falling on farmers generally will 
be taken into account at next year’s price 
review. But there are many other rural wor- 
kers whose wages will also be increased follow- 
ing the ruling of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
The gardener, the estate worker and the game- 
keeper all expect, naturally enough, that their 
pay will rise when the agricultural wage rises. 
To meet them the employer must dip deeper 
into his pocket without the prospect of 
recompense. 


CLEAN AIR AND SLOW MOTION 


HE story of many reforms in our demo- 

cratic state is one of government action 
limping slowly behind indignant public opinion. 
That, however, is not the record of events in 
the movement to put an end to the process of 
polluting the atmosphere that, assisted by 
heavy fog, took a toll of 4,000 lives in London 
alone in a single month at the end of 1952. To 
the public outcry that followed the revelation 
of this mass-poisoning, the Government 
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responded promptly with expert enquir 
and with legislation, part of which took effect 
in 1956 and the remainder in June of this year. 
The implementing of the Clean Air Act, how- 
ever, calls for co-operation—in a large degree 
from local authorities and to a lesser extent 
from industry and the domestic users of coal 
fires. As was pointed out here in February of 
this year, local authorities were sluggish in tak- 
ing up their responsibilities under the Act. The 
improvement since then hardly shows the sense 
of urgency that should be dictated by the pos- 
sibility of a recurrence of the mass-killing 
“smog’’ of 1952. At last week’s conference of 
the National Society for Clean Air the Minister 
responsible for applying the Clean Air Act, Mr. 
Henry Brooke, said: “If the authorities had 
the co-operation of the man in the street and 
the man in the boilerhouse and the woman in 
the home, the Act would reduce smoke, grit 
and dust to a level unknown for 100 years or 
more.’ There would be a better prospect of 
that co-operation if the local authorities them- 
selves were setting a good example. That can) 
hardly be so while authorities that have ow of 


lished smokeless areas are getting an inflow of 
pollution from “beyond their boundaries. 


LEEDS FESTIVAL CENTENARY 


HREE proud themes—music, art and 

Yorkshire—have been chosen by the 
organisers of the Leeds Centenary Music Fes- 
val which opens next Saturday and runs 
until October 18. Such wide terms of reference 
have allowed ‘plenty of room for energy and 
imagination, and the programme suggests that 
good use has been made of the opportunities 
that Leeds offers as a centre. The musical con- 
tributions are unexceptionable: both the Phil- 
harmonia and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestras 
are taking part, and there is to be a new pro 
duction of Handel’s Samson by the Corea 
Garden Opera Company. The visual arts are 
as strongly represented: four Yorkshire-born 
sculptors—Barbara Hepworth, Henry Moore, 
Ixenneth Armitage and Leslie Thornton—have 
lent works for a ‘special exhibition in and out- 
side the City Art Gallery, and in the same gal- 
lery there will be an exhibition of English water- 
colours (in addition to the Kitson collection of 
Cotmans already there) lent from a number of 
Yorkshire houses. Visitors to the Festival will 
have a choice of specially arranged tours, by 
road, river or canal, to such places as Bram- 
ham Park, Chatsworth, Harewood House and 
Nostell Priory, or to Fountains and Rievaulx 
Abbeys. The organised programme of the Fes- 
tival will in fact be on a scale over four times 
larger than that of any of its predecessors, and 
sets a standard that other provincial cities wil 
find hard to beat. | 


EXAMPLE AND OPPORTUNITY 


T is indeed good news that the Ilbert collec- 

tion of clocks (which, with the collection of 
watches, was the subject of an article in 
Country Lire of August 28) has been saved for 
the nation. Thanks to the determination of the 
Worshipful Company of Clockmakers and the 
generosity of an undisclosed benefactor, the 
most complete collection of clocks in existence 
is not to be broken up and sold by auction, as 
seemed likely a fortnight ago, but will be added 
to the treasures of the British Museum or other 
suitable public gallery. But the rescue opera- 
tion, handicapped by the effects of the Treasury 
restrictions introduced last autumn and only 
lately removed, succeeded in putting its pro- 
tective cordon round the clocks only an hour- 
and-a-half before the option held by the Clock- 
makers Company was due to expire. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not one of those narrow escapes 
that can be forgotten after a deep breath and 
congratulations to all concerned. The future of 
the watches of the Ilbert collection, an even 
richer assembly of rarities, remains in doubt. 
Within the next few months, unless the £38,500 
needed for their acquisition can be found, they 
will be offered at auction. Another eleventh- 
hour rescue can hardly be anticipated. It is 
earnestly to be hoped, now that Treasury 
restrictions no longer restrain noble impulses, 
that another public-spirited benefactor will 
enhance his generosity by promptitude. 
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E. W. Tattersall 


SLIEVE BINGIAN, IN THE MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE, CO. DOWN 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HE urbanisation of a village and its 
transformation to the status of a town is 
an imperceptible thing most of the time. 
No one can say when it begins. One day some- 
one remarks that things have changed and a 
certain dignity must be observed. It began, 
perhaps, when the duck pond was filled in, the 
village hall was built and an electric ight was 
put at a bend in a dog-leg street. Until electri- 
city arrives a place can hardly boast any sort 
of status. Enlightenment doesn’t somehow 
take place with oil lamps, and the atmosphere 
remains parochial. People walk home on dark 
winter nights sharing umbrellas and stepping 
into cunningly placed puddles that remind them 
that they are not in a civilised community. 
The walks are paved one day, however, duck 
ponds filled, puddles eradicated by means of a 
drain, and a forest of television aerials springs 
up when electricity arrives. Everyone realises 
that the bad old days have gone and civic 
consciousness sees to it that litter baskets are 
provided. Bee ye 
* 
TTXHE minute a community gets enough 
light to see by it begins to consider its by- 
laws, and it becomes a crime to own and not to 
stifle a crowing cock. I possess no crowing cock, 
but this is no far-fetched fancy. I have seen it 
happen. Ours isn’t a village by the standards of 
one-bus-a-day, septic tanks and pump water, 
but we have crowing cocks and complainers 
about crowing cocks, particularly when we have 
been enjoying bright moonlight at night. No 
one here gets quite so hot under the collar about 
cocks crowing as they do at a place similarly 
situated, but in the next county, where they live 
a little closer together and their cocks crow 
much louder, or so it seems. It is claimed that 
the crowing of cocks in that place disturbs 
monks at their devotions. They talk of by- 
laws to silence the offenders and I am a little 


By TAN NIALL 


saddened at the thought. I have never been 
disturbed by the cock’s crow. I rather like it at 
any time. I admit I am not so fond of the 
screeching, hissing or hooting of owls. I am a 
little depressed sometimes on a dull, damp day, 
when I hear a bullock bellowing or a cow lowing. 
It is asad sound. At times a dog barking end- 
lessly or cats yowling through the night try my 
patience, but I would never dream of asking for 
laws to restrain the creatures that make these 
sounds. I take a certain satisfaction from the 
thought that it would be next to impossible to 
silence an owl. I hate to think of anyone stop- 
ping the clamour in a rookery, because if this 
came about we should be living in a world of 
man-made sounds. 

“Stop the cocks crowing!’’ demanded one 
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of the fathers of the community the other day. 
I feel like suggesting that it might be as well to 
stop the sun rising. What is wrong with a cock’s 
crow, anyway? Every man and woman should 
live within sound of at least one crowing cock. 
It isn’t a bad world where all we can find to 
complain about is the crowing of a cock. People 
should be thankful for that. Iam. 


* * 


* 

T seemed to me that if I didn’t get out and 

gather the elderberries that I wanted, to make 
wine, before it rained I might never get them, 
and so I marched off at an early hour, tramping 
over fields to woods I hadn’t visited for years. I 
couldn’t find ripe berries, or even very many 
unripe ones, for this is a bad season for elder- 
berries, although hips and haws are plentiful. I 
found a crab-apple tree and picked some crab- 
apples, and then went on to a wild plum tree I 
remembered growing on the edge of a copse. 
The tree had grown a lot higher with the passing 
of the years. The plums were hard to reach and 
I got out of the copse and tried to pick them 
from the field side. 

I suppose I had been trying to gather plums 
for five minutes before I discovered I had an 
audience, an audience of heifers—and an out- 
size bull. The bull didn’t do any of the things I 
have trained myself to look out for in bulls. He 
didn’t paw the ground and dig up turf. He 
didn’t blow through his nose and put his head 
down, but he had a very surly, beef-tea sort of 
look and I thought that if I didn’t want to lose 
face I might as well climb into the tree to pick 
the plums. By the time I had gathered all I 
wanted the bull would have stumped off to 
contemplate some other event. I got into the 
tree with difficulty. I am not particularly well- 
built for climbing trees—or for bull-fighting. 
No réle in Carmen would suit me. 

The bull came right on and started to eat 
the leaves immediately below me. I thought of 
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dropping a plum or two on his nose to scare him 
off, but he had the sort of head and nose that 
called for a coconut and not a little thing like a 
wild plum. He munched away and snorted once 
or twice. His lady friends joined him. It looked 
as though I might be there for the day unless I 
got over this doubt about the intentions of the 
bull. Finally, when I had picked every plum I 
could see and could reach no further for fear of 
coming down faster than I went up, I decided 
to risk it and face the bull. He backed a few 
yards. Whether he was backing in order to get 
up speed to knock me down or not I didn’t wait 
to discover. In a minute I was over the fence 
and back in the copse. 

A farm-labourer came through, passing 
along the path, at that moment. He ; assured me 
that the bull was quite docile, although by this 
time the one-ton beast was tearing up the grass 
with his feet. I didn’t take his advice to give the 
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bull a sharp rap on the nose if he bothered me. 
I gathered up my crab-apples and my wild plums 
and took myself off by the same circuitous route 
as the farm-hand. I don’t claim to know what a 
woolly-headed bull is thinking. I don’t think it 
knows itself until the moment it charges. 
* * 
* 

FLIGHT of pigeons went over while we 

were standing talking the other day, and 
I remarked that, had there been one or two 
tumblers in the flight, they would certainly 
have been dropping out to enjoy going over and 
over towards the earth. I have always been 
fascinated by the sight of tumblers and have 
never been able to decide what it is all about. 
I have been told that the tumbler’s wings lock 
in a state of ecstasy and exhilaration, but if this 
is so surely tumblers would sometimes dash 
themselves to death. Perhaps someone who has 
kept them and studied them might care to write 
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to me about it. I have turned up what books 
I have, and have failed to discover what makes: 
a tumbler tumble. 

Talking about pigeons, I had some when 
I was small, and perhaps the bitterest lesson 
I learned was that homers will home. Two birds 
that were to be my breeding stock were released 
and flew more than two hundred miles to the 
loft in which they had been bred. When a small 
boy who lives near us proudly brought his one 
and only dove for me to admire it, I gave him 
the benefit of my sad experience. “Whatever 
you do,” I said, “‘you mustn’t let him out. He’s 
a very handsome bird and he seems very tame, 
but he’ll be off the first time he gets the chance.” 
Inevitably it happened, and I suppose there was 
a little justice in it, as there was in the case of 
the two birds I once owned, for a pigeon’s place 
is skimming about the heavens on a summer's 
evening. Our young friend lost his bird. 


NEW WAYS WITH OLD WATER 


MEADOWS - 


1.—OLD WATER MEADOWS THAT HAVE BEEN ALLOWED TO DEGENERATE INTO 


ROUGH GRAZING. Such water meadows can be reclaimed with modern machinery and turned 


into first-class grazing 


2.—CLEARING WATER CHANNELS BY THE OLD HAND METHOD. Modern methods 
can do in three days what used to take three weeks 


WW 


By NORMAN L. GOODLAND 


SURPRISING fact, not generally real- 
A ised, concerning water-meadow irrigation 

is that it remains, even to-day, a pro- 
fitable proposition. With the traditional hand 
methods, upkeep per acre costs no more than 
maintenance of good dry-field farming. The 
results of the two systems, however, hardly bear 
comparison. Quoting at random from a fair 
number of instances, local drainage officers give 
these figures for one well-managed “‘wet’’ dairy 
farm: 70 head of dairy cattle and 70 head of 
young stock, maintained from late February 
until late October upon only 90 acres of water 
meadow. The only additional feeding is from 
November to March, with the exception of 
cows yielding four gallons and over, which are 
fed a home mixture regulated in the usual way 
throughout their lactation. Clearly, dairy 
farming of this intensity could hardly be con- 
templated upon the dry-field farms. 

Why, then, has the water-meadow system 
of dairy farming declined to such an extent that 
many modern rural people—even farmers— 
have no clear idea of how it is done? To answer 
this, a brief véswmé of the objects, methods and 
management of the system is required. 

The object of the system is, broadly speak- 
ing, to create conditions, which must be in- 
dependent of the weather, whereby a steady 
growth of good pasture is maintained for at 
least three-quarters of the year. These con- 
ditions are achieved by controlled drowning 
(flooding) and draining, with waters usually 
springing from warm, calcareous soils. Thus in 
winter, when air and soil temperatures inhibit 
the growth of dry pasturages, those of the water- 
meadows are blanketed against the climate and 
growth still goes on. Protection against drought 
periods is achieved by maintaining moisture 
ayailability to the pasturage roots at an un- 
varying level. The result is a lush and very 
early spring growth, which can be maintained 
at peak quality and production well into 
October and perhaps beyond. 

Second, the value of this system lies in the 
fact that advantage may be taken of the rich 
deposits of nutrient silt from the water, in order 
to avoid expensive manuring programmes. 
Obviously there are no problems of grassland 
acidity. 

The traditional methods of water-meadow 
irrigation are of very ancient origin. Roland 
Vaughan practised the art “in great perfection 
and on a most extensive scale in the 
Golden valley in Herefordshire, during the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth, and King James 1.”’ 
By. 1850 the system covered no less than 100,000 
acres, largely confined to the waters of calcareous 
origin in the southern counties. The system has 
evolved into certain traditional patterns, 
namely sheet, ridge-and-furrow and catch- 
water irrigation. 

In sheet irrigation an elevated water- 
carrier is brought in from the source of supply, 
and allowed to overflow laterally, so that a thin 
sheet of water moves uniformly through the 
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pasture roots, to a drainer, which 
conducts excess water back to its 
origin. In order to conserve water 
temperature, and to ensure even 
silt deposit, distances between 
carriers and drainers are kept to 
the minimum. 

Ridge-and-furrow irrigation is 
an adaptation of this basic sheet 
system, spread over larger areas 
and to suit awkward topography. 
In this the main carriers usually 
border the area. From them 
smaller carriers called ridges radi- 
ate at the same level. Between the 
ridges and at a lower level are 
small drainers called furrows, lead- 
ing down into the main drainers, 
which in turn connect together and 
lead back to the source of supply. 
By hatch control carriers and 
ridges are filled until they cascade 
over the sides. Sheets of water 
cross the slopes, passing through 
the pasturage roots, towards the 
furrows. Excess water is there 
collected, conducted to the drain- 
ers, and by these led back to the 
source of supply, below the divi- 
sionary hatches. 

Catch-water irrigation is an- 
other adaptation in which a single 
high carrier feeds successive ridges 
down the same slope. Each 
ridge is, therefore, a drainer 
to that above and a carrier to 
that below. The lowermost 
drainer again conducts excess 
water back to the source. 

As can be imagined, mainten- 
ance is a matter of specialised knowledge and 
skill. Channels and field surfaces must be main- 
tained so that they are free of obstruction, and no 
dips or hollows are allowed to form on pasturage 
slopes. Saturation will cause air exclusion, excess 
evaporation and temperature loss. In both 
carriers and drainers of all types silting up must 


—USE OF A LIGHT TRENCHER TO OPEN UP OLD FURROWS. 
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be avoided by maintaining a flow of at least one 
foot per second. Ridge crests must be rigorously 
maintained in order to ensure the sheet-flowing 
action of the overflow down the slopes. 

Owing to the impossibility of bringing 
modern harvesting machinery to bear, because 
of the awkward topography, management has 


“The secret of success is to work as speedily 


—FLOODING MEADOWS FALLEN INTO ROUGH GRAZING, AS A PRELIMINARY TO 
RENOVATION. On the right is an old carrier (feeder water-course in the water-meadow system 


altered somewhat from the old days of hand 
harvesting and horse farming. Mesort is 
had to heavy grazing and heavy stocking 
for about three-quarters of the year. A final 
tight grazing is generally carried out in October 
and the cattle are then withdrawn. 


Drowning and _ draining operations, 


as possible” 
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regulated according to weather, are then 3 
carried out to induce recovery, until February, 
when the pasturage is again drained and left to 
dry for periods varying from one to ten days. 
There are variations to this, but in the Hamp- 
shire and Dorset Avon valley we see continuity 
of grazing maintained between February and 
October by a three-field system—one field 
grazing, one drying and one drowning. 

Thus we may begin to see emerging the 
reasons why this ancient but highly productive 
system has so sadly declined in modern times. 
Topography prevents easy integration with the 
general management of the mechanised farm. 
Apart from the specialised skills required, in 
winter traditional methods of maintenance can 
be most unpleasant; even if modern labour 
could be spared for the task, it is much dis- 
inclined towards it and, without willing and 
thorough maintenance, water meadows in- 
evitably revert to a rough pasturage of the 
worst type. The result is that, of the farmers 
who have water-meadow irrigation systems, the 
proportion using them for purpeses other than 
rough grazing is perhaps less than one in ten. 

If there were a solution to the problem of 
integration of properly worked water-meadow 
irrigation systems with general modern farm 
management, we need hardly doubt that dairy 


5.-FURROW DRAINING INTO MAIN 
DRAINER (LOWER WATER-COURSE) IN 
FOREGROUND. Ridges are on either side 


farmers able to do so would, in combination with 
their neighbours, be quick to examine the 
practical possibilities. In this connection I have 
seen a simple but most interesting experiment | 
in the Hampshire Avon area, in the way of 
mechanising water-meadows procedure with 
normal farm machinery. I have seen the carriers 
quite efficiently maintained by means of a hght 
scoop worked from the tractor hydraulic system. | 
The tool was manipulated with ease to ensure 
even crests. The even more essential main- 
tenance of level ridge crests, to ensure the 
essential sheet-flow down to the furrows, was 
achieved by means of a light disc trencher. 
With three large adjustable circular cutting 
coulters running before a double and opposing 
mouldboard, it proved to be an ideal tool, 
provided that the two other circular coulters 
normally in position at the back were removed. 
The secret of success is to work with this tool as 
speedily as possible. The result is an admirable 
ridge with even crests and beautifully cut 
furrows. 

With these tools one operator can cover 
eight acres of ditching in one day, with a further 
two days of hand labour to put in the stops at 
the end of the.ridges. By hand the famous 
Fordingbridge drowner, the late Bill Bryant, a- 
skilled and very fast worker, took three weeks 
to do the same job. In fact, so successful are 
these two tools found to be, that other water 
meadows which have been allowed to fall into 
rough grazing are being rapidly opened up and 
reconnected to existent irrigation. 

The farmer using these tools does not, 
however, claim that they solve every difficulty. 
He says: ‘‘Perfection would come if we could 
find a tool to work off the back of the tractor for 
rolling water meadows, and I would be pleased 
to hear of any ideas to combat a certain ten- 
dency, not altogether serious, to potash de- 
ficiency.” 

He averred that he would certainly not like 
to farm without water meadows. He says that 
his production figures, similar to those quoted 
at the start of this article, could not possibly be 
achieved without this form of irrigation. 
Agreeing that water meadows maintained by 
traditional methods would be no longer practic- 
able on the large modern farm, he gives the 
opinion: ‘Mechanised as we are, I see no 
possibility of our water-meadows ever going the 
way of the majority of once good systems, and 
falling into rough grazing. We feel that anyone 
whose carriers, ridges, furrows and drainers can 
still be traced and whose hatches are not too 
derelict would do well to give thought to the 
methods of restoration we are using with these 
two tools, and which here give such rapid and 


satisfying results.” 
7.—IRRIGATION CARRIERS CLEARED BY HYDRAULIC SCOOP Illustrations 1 and 2: Crown copyright. 
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4] BRINGING UP A GORILLA 


N contrast to their nearest relatives, the 
I chimpanzees and orang-utans, which gener- 
ally thrive in captivity and survive to a 
good age, gorillas have always been difficult zoo 
subjects. Despite every possible care they have 
always tended to die after a few years, often 
apparently losing the will to live. Those that 
have lived for a longer time have in many cases 
become excessively fat and listless, showing little 
of the intelligence that anthropoid apes are 
known to possess. Bobby of Berlin Zoo was an 
outstanding example. When he died in 1935 he 
weighed 42 stone, but he was so fat that he 
could scarcely move. 

Until the outbreak of the last war London 
Zoo had not had much success with gorillas, 
though in the 1930s the famous pair Mok and 
Moina did do better than others had done. 
Nevertheless, experience was being accumu- 
lated and notes compared with other zoos that 
had kept gorillas. 

When therefore Guy came to the Zoo on 
November 5, 1947, a young gorilla weighing 
only 25 lb., and estimated to be 18 months old, 
Mr. L. G. Smith, Keeper in Charge of the Zoo’s 
Monkey House, regarded his arrival as a fresh 
challenge. With a lifetime of experience with 
anthropoid apes behind him, he determined if 
possible to solve the problem of keeping a gorilla 
both healthy and happy. 

So far he has been very successful. After 
nearly 11 years at the Zoo, Guy now weighs 
more than 26 stone but is well built and without 
any excess fat or flabbiness. He is by far the 
largest of the dozen or so gorillas at present 
living in various European zoos, and one of the 
largest captive gorillas in the world. 

Mr. Smith’s scheme for bringing up Guy 
was based on the assumption that a young 
gorilla’s principal needs, in addition to a satis- 
factory diet, were adequate exercise and com- 
panionship. The exercise would enable it to 
develop firm muscles and prevent the formation 
of excessive fat, while companionship would 
develop mental alertness, happiness and a will 
to live. 

Accordingly every day he let himself into 
Guy’s cage to wrestle, play and talk with him. 
Guy thoroughly enjoyed these visits and the two 
became firm friends. Never once did he show 
any signs of viciousness, though as he grew his 
grip would sometimes be painful because he did 
not realise his own strength. Weight for weight 
a gorilla is believed to have greater muscular 
strength than any other animal, so even a half- 
grown specimen would be immensely stronger 
than any man. 

Sometimes as a chimpanzee, orang or 
gorilla grows up it becomes unreliable, however 
friendly it may have been in its younger days, 
and then, of course, it is unwise to go into its 
cage to play with it. When Guy reached 
15 stone, Mr. Smith had reluctantly to decide 
that his daily visits could continue no longer. 
This, however, was not because Guy was becom- 
ing unreliable. 

As he grew up, though, he wanted longer 
and longer periods of wrestling to satisfy him. 
But there were limits to the amount of time 
that Mr. Smith could spend with him because 
there were many other animals to be attended 
to. Besides, wrestling with an animal several 
times his own strength was a tiring business, 
and he began to find that he had had enough 
long before Guy was feeling tired. But Guy was 
not prepared to call it a day until he had had 
enough. He developed a habit of standing in 
front of the doorway, firmly barring the way, 
not intending to harm his human companion, 
but to prevent him from leaving before the 
game was over. 

The good start that he had had, however, 
seemed to have taken him satisfactorily over 
the danger period. He still had Mr. Smith’s 
daily companionship, even though it was now 
only through the bars of his cage. Despite the 
lack of a daily period of exercise his physical 
development continued satisfactorily, and he 
has retained the mental alertness awakened 
during those first few years. 


By PHILIP STREET 


Correct diet is, of course, important for the 
physical well-being of any wild animal in cap- 
tivity, and Guy’s present diet, based on the 
cumulative experience of many years, seems to 
provide all that is necessary. First thing in the 
morning he is given a quart of fresh milk in 
which two raw eggs have been beaten up. Then 
in the middle of the morning he is given a 
“foundation” meal consisting of two cabbages, 
two pounds of carrots, two pounds of potatoes 
and a few biscuits. Having eaten this he is 
fortified against the variety of foods that the 
public may give him. He is very fond of ice- 
cream, but on a crowded day he may be given 


years old he went down with pneumonia. With 
animals, as with man, this is a serious and 
potentially fatal illness, but fortunately to-day 
there are the new drugs to deal with it. But 
persuading zoo animals to take medicine is often 
a difficult business. In fact, some kind of decep- 
tion is generally necessary, like hiding the tablets 
in their food. 

Guy proved a more than ordinarily difficult 
patient. With his high degree of intelligence he 
was able to detect tablets, no matter how skil- 
fully they were hidden. Even when they were 
ground up and mixed thoroughly with his 
favourite ice-cream they were discovered. 


GUY, A GORILLA WHO HAS BEEN KEPT AT THE LONDON ZOO SINCE 1947, 
“Guy now weighs more than 26 stone, but is well built and without any excess fat or 
flabbiness ” 


more than is really good for him. His foundation 
meal, however, serves to minimise the effects 
of any excessive public generosity. 

In the afternoon he has a second substantial 
meal, consisting this time mainly of fruit. It 
contains bananas, apples, oranges, tomatoes and 
lettuce. He is also partial to a jam sandwich 
made with brown bread, which he has after 
his fruit. Before the keepers go home he has 
his nightcap, consisting, like his breakfast, 
of two raw eggs beaten up in a quart of 
milk. 

Although his general health has been re- 
markably good since he came to the Zoo, he has 
had one serious illness. When he was about five 


Clearly a more elaborate deception was neces- 
sary to get him to take the drugs that alone 
could restore him to health. Knowing how his 
mind worked, Mr. Smith realised that he would 
probably take his medicine if he could be made 
to believe he was stealing it. Accordingly he 
prepared another drugged ice-cream. But this 
time, instead of giving it to Guy, he left it lying 
around just as though he had carelessly for- 
gotten it. 

This deception worked. While Mr. Smith’s 
back was turned Guy quickly unwrapped the 
ice-cream and swallowed it as fast as he could, 
obviously fearing to lose it if caught in the act 
of eating it. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


FROM PARIS TO THE FAR EAST 


By FRANK DAVIS 


HAVE often drawn attention to the great 

distinction of many of the library or writing 

tables which were turned out almost to a 
standard pattern by the Paris cabinet-makers of 
the mid 18th century. They are alike to this 
extent: as a rule they are about five feet in 
width and are composed of the gently flowing 
curves seen in the illustration of Fig. 1. By 
about 1770 the legs begin to be straight and the 
whole design rectilinear. Where they vary is in 
the type and the quality of the marquetry, and 
in the lavishness or otherwise of their ormolu 
mounts; but their proportions remain fairly 
constant. To many of us they are frequently 
over-ornamented, but in general they can claim 
to be as fine as anything else made in Paris in 
their day—a decade or so of very high standards 
—and they usually command a very high price, 
as did this one at Christie’sin July: 1,450 guineas. 
Possibly some part of this sum was due to 
the stamp of the well-known maitre-ébéniste 
J. Lapie beneath one of the drawers; a signed 
piece is always a nice thing to have, though it is 
not invariably a mark of authenticity. Fake 
stamps are not wholly unknown; but I should 
imagine that the quality of this particular table 


ZZ Li 


1.—LOUIS XV LIBRARY TABLE. It bears the stamp oft 


the maitre-ébéniste J: Lapie beneath one of the drawers. 
60 ins. wide. 1,450 gns. 


would ensure a substantial price in any case. In the first place the 
ormolu mounts are placed with great discretion and not plastere¢ 
on with overmuch enthusiasm, as sometimes happens, and are 
cast and chased in the beautifully precise manner which is the 
work of the finest craftsman. Second, the marquetry is no less 
discreet, confined to the larger drawers of the frieze, the rest of the 
surface depending for its effect upon the fine grain of the wood 
Altogether, I thought, a table designed to tempt people to break 
the commandment “Thou shall not covet”’ and it was no surprise 
to see it sold for a sum well into four figures. 

I doubt whether any reader of this page can know less about 
Arabic manuscripts than I do; at the same time I wonder 
whether many share the fascination the beautiful script exercise: 
upon me. I cannot read it, but find it entrancing, whether 1 
appears as in the manuscript of Fig. 2 or as a part of the decor- 
ation of a fragment of Near Eastern pottery. This is a page— 
folio size—from a manuscript which appeared in a Sotheby sale 
in July, the collection of botanical books acquired by the late 
Mrs. C. F. Leyel for the Society of Herbalists. At the time ] 
wrote about some of these superbly illustrated books, notably 
those by Redouté and his master Van Spaendonck, but had ne 
room to mention this comparatively minor item, which, though 
it was written as recently as 1890, realised £350. It is none the 
less a thing of more than ordinary interest because it is a faithful 
—indeed a vigorous and handsome—copy made for the then Shak 
of a famous 13th-century MS presented in 1608 by no less a 
personage than Shah Abbas the Great to the shrine of the Imam 
Reza at Meshed. The MS is illustrated with about 950 pictures o: 
plants, animals, birds and fishes and is a translation of De Materia 
Medica by the Ist-century Greek herbalist and doctor 
Dioscorides, whose dissertation on plants and substances with 
medical properties was of great influence in both Europe and the 
Near and Middle East. The work is known both from Greek 
MSS (Vienna and the Pierpoint Morgan Library, New York) 
and in the Arabic version, of which the most celebrated is the 
Meshed Shrine copy. 

Another interesting MS in the same collection was one oi 
1737 with 238 water-colour drawings of plants, mostly three o1 
four to a folio page, by the Milanese physician Morandi, whe 
published a botanical work in 1744, the pen and ink drawings 
for which are in the National History Museum, South Kensington 
This 1737 MS has never been published and realised £550. The 
remaining illustrations are of a few pieces from a sale in the samé 
rooms some months previously. 

The dancer and musicians of Fig. 3 are by now familia 
enough (though wholly unknown to our grandfathers in then 
youth), but we can still share the surprise of two generations agc 
when such things began to reach Europe and it was realised that 
anything so lively had been manufactured during the T’ang 
Dynasty solely for the purpose of burial. It is odd, too, to learn that 
by about the 9th century a.p. funeral ceremonies had become 
so lavish (everyone striving to keep up with the Joneses) that ar 
', attempt was made to introduce sumptuary laws laying dowr 


eee : what was permissible for each rank in the official hierarchy. Many 
2.—A 19th-CENTURY ARABIC MANUSCRIPT. A copy of a famous family half ruined itself in providing hospitality for the guests 


13th-century original, itself translated from the work of the Ist-century hiring professional mourners and buying the host of pottery 
Greek herbalist and doctor, Dioscorides. 495 mm. x 320 mm. £350 tomb guardians, camels, horses, grooms, servants, concubines 
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}—_ CHINESE POTTERY TOMB FIGURES OF THE T‘ANG DYNASTY. Two of a set of four figures 
f musicians, 8 ins. high, £390 the four; one of four figures of dancing girls, 104 ins. high, £95 the four 
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generally absorbs them _ very 
readily. 

It was once thought that the 
Chinese learnt enamelling on metal 
from the West some time during 
the 14th century. Then in 1910 the 
Japanese published some superb 
illustrations of the contents of the 
Treasury of the 8th-century temple 
at Nara, and among them were 
Chinese mirrors of that date, their 
backs ornamented in cloisonné 
enamels. The Chinese used two 
kinds of enamelling, both on metal, 
generally copper; the first is 
cloisonné, in which the various 
colours are enclosed between little 
metal fences (cloisons) to prevent 
the colours from running into one 
another. The second is what 
Europe labels Canton enamel, in 
which, thanks to 15th- and early- 
16th-century experiments at 
Limoges in France, the metal 
foundation can be painted as if it 
were the panel or canvas of a 
picture. This Canton enamel the 
Chinese called foreign porcelain 
and in spite of Imperial encourage- 
ment never had a high opinion of 
it. The final effect of the cloisonné 
technique is that of a mosaic of 
colours outlined in gold and polish- 
ed down to a gleaming surface. 
The most admired pieces date 
from the Ming Dynasty, with 
a range of colours mainly in two 
shades of blue—dark lapis lazuli and_ tur- 
quoise—and coral, red and yellow. Ancient 
bronze forms were extensively copied and 
then, by the late 17th and early 18th cen- 
turies, naturalistic birds of the type of the 
two cranes of Fig. 5 made their appearance 
and have been in high favour’ with the Western 
world ever since. Beaks and legs are in bronze, 
crests are red, the bodies white with black 
markings on necks, wing and tail feathers. They 
realised £600. 


|.—CHINESE 17th-CENTURY PORCELAIN TEA-POTS. A tea-pot imitating bamboo, in 
green, yellow and aubergine, 44 ins. high, £155, and (right) a similar tea-pot but with a green 
bamboo finial, 44 ins. high, £210 


nusicians and dancers considered necessary for 
he comfort of the dead man in the land of 
shadows. 

In sterner times the household slaves and 
inimals would have been slaughtered, so that 
hese tomb figures are evidence of a great 
idvance. Both the animals and human figures 
ire extremely engaging; indeed, one can 
lescribe some of the horses as noble. Incident- 
uly, ingenious fakes abound. The three little 
igures of the illustration were part of a small 
series sold in groups for a total of £800. The 
lancing girl in the middle was one of four 
similar models, in long flowing dresses with 
oroad belts, their hair dressed high on either 
side with traces of black and colour. The four 
of them were bought for £95. The musicians 
on either side of the dancing girl—there were 
our altogether, one playing a flute, another a 
ute, the remainder wind instruments—were 
lressed in green collars and reddish gowns, sold 
for £390 the four. The whole nineteen pieces 
went to Italy. 

' This was one of those entertaining mixed 
sales in which a wide variety of Far Eastern 
works of art had been brought together, in- 
sluding Chinese jades, Siamese bronzes, other 
stone carvings, porcelain and a few good 
examples of cloisonné enamel. The little 
porcelain tea-pot of Fig. 4, imitating bamboo and 
only 44 inches high, made £155. The period is 
Emperor K‘ang Hsi’s reign (1662-1722) and 
it is a very competent piece of potting with 
yellow glazed cover, aubergine bamboo-knop, 


green and black bamboo handle and spout, the 
lobed body with alternate panels in green, 
yellow and aubergine, decorated with vertically 
arranged panels of birds and flowering plants. 
Some small figures of the same period, and 
decorated in the same characteristic colour 
range, also sold very well—£240 for one, £190 for 
another, while the companion tea-pot, very 
slightly smaller but with a green bamboo finial, 
went up to £210, though anyone seeing the two 
together would be hard put to it to choose 
between them. But then that sort of thing is 
always happening in auction rooms and helps to 
explain their fascination. 

There were two 18th-century Chinese 
services made for the European market, one of 
them an armorial tea service of forty pieces 
painted in the middle with the arms of the 
Macdonalds. This sold for £210, while a famille- 
rose dinner service of seventy-five pieces, 
decorated with flowering prunus and peonies 
springing from coloured rockwork, reached £440. 
Even part services, which one might imagine 


* would not be easy to deal with, fetch what seem 


to me uncommonly high prices; there was one 
here, pleasant enough but consisting only of 
twelve pieces, which made £78. It was painted 
with a man by a river bank with geese, deer and 
flowers and was made up of one oval tureen 
cover and stand, four dishes of various sizes and 
five plates; I have not yet discovered what one 
does with such odds and ends unless one 
specialises in services and in course of time is 
able to match them up. In any case the market 


5.—PAIR OF 18th-CENTURY CHINESE 
CLOISONNE ENAMEL CRANES. 63 ins. 
high, £600 
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By A. G. L. HELLYER 


OME gardens are handicapped by houses of 
unrelieved ugliness and many have settings 
which are undistinguished. The triple 

combination of a fine ‘house, a well-designed 
garden and a lovely setting is rare, but it is to be 
found at Abbotswood in Gloucestershire, the 
garden made by the late Mark Fenwick at 
Stow-on-the-Wold in the Cotswold Hills. The 
house was built in the 19th century, but was so 
extensively enlarged and re-designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens in 1901 that it became virtually a 
new building. It is faced with Cotswold stone, 
with tall chimneys and many gables, and is an 
altogether delightful building which fits perfectly 
into its Cotswold setting. The garden is a 
superb example of the early-20th-century style 
and the surrounding countryside is lovely 
without being over-emphatic. Everything is of 
a piece and it is for this reason that I rate 
Abbotswood high among English gardens. 
Though not a big garden by comparison 
with some it is yet large enough to contain all 
the elements one is accustomed to associate with 
this gardening period. There are formal 
terraces around the house retained by walls of 
warmly coloured Cotswold stone. Herbaceous 
borders flank some of these terraces; others are 
filled with bedding plants in season; one section 
is entirely devoted to roses, another to water 
lilies. There is a big rock garden made in an 
ideal site on a hillside where it looks almost as 
natural as its makers intended, and there are 
fine plantings of trees and shrubs. And, of 
course, there are lawns: lawns which are pro- 
bably finer now than they have ever been, for 
they are the especial pride of Abbotswood’s 
present owners, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Ferguson. 
Very wisely they have refused to treat 
Abbotswood as a museum piece. While re- 
taining the main features of the original design, 
they have made alterations or additions wher- 
ever they felt they were necessary to adapt the 
garden to their own taste. The most ambitious 
of these new features, a great lake in the valley 
below the terraces, was not complete when 
I was at Abbotswood and I could only 


THE STREAM AND ROCK GARDEN. The setting on the hillside is ideal, and the bold 
(Right) THE FORECOURT AND PORCH. The great gable is clothed with plants, including a fine climbing hydrangea, here seen in flower 
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judge from the excavations what the effect 
would be. I think it will fit as well as everything 
else and add an entirely acceptable feature to 
the landscape. 

The approach to Abbotswood is by a 
gently curving drive which passes through mixed 
plantations of trees and shrubs that at first 
conceal the house from view. The first glimpse 
of the building is of an immense gable which 
sweeps almost to ground level and is partly 
covered by a climbing hydrangea (Schizophragma 
hydvrangeoides). It is a dramatic introduction. 


ABBOTSWOOD IN 
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A GARDEN THAT IS ALL OF A PIECE 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


usually filled with blue flowers contrasted with silver and grey foliage 


In summer it is 


Just before it reaches the house the drive 
cuts across the rock garden which has a stream 
flowing through it to fill a large pool below the 
drive. This is a real picture-book rock garden; 
one of the type that used to be common at the 
Chelsea Flower Show until the pressure of 
changed economic conditions made it no longer 
profitable to create them. Mown turf is fre- 
quently carried right up to the rocks so that 
there is much hand mowing or clipping. The 
garden is designed as an object of beauty in 
itself rather than as a home for alpines, but good 


planting is in keeping with the surroundings. 
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rock plants are grown just the same, and bulbs, 
including fritillaries, are freely naturalised in 
the grass. 

The house stands mid-way on a low, 
rounded hill entirely capped with trees. Below 
it are meadows and it is in these that the new 
lake is being constructed. The terraces are on 
three levels and they support the house on two 
sides, the south and west. Sir Edwin Lutyens 
constructed them when he re-planned the house; 
there is a large stone gazebo which makes a firm 
turning-point at the south-west corner where the 
terrace walls are at their deepest. There are 
clipped yews in the Jekyll manner and a quite 
complex parterre enclosed in box and planted 
nowadays mainly in purple and silver. A final 
flourish of formality is given by a row of 
sentinel cypresses planted just outside the 
southernmost boundary: 

Columnar cypresses enter into the picture 
elsewhere at Abbotswood and so do other 
conifers, but they are never overdone. They 
serve a dual purpose: to provide dominant 
accents in the planting, and to preserve coher- 
ence and solidity in the design even in mid- 
winter. 

There is plenty of variety in the planting of 
the terraces and nearly all the walls are well 
covered, some with climbers, some with rock 


t 


THE TERRACED GARDENS. All retaining 


walls are of Cotswold stone and most are well 
clothed with plants 


hillside, so preserving an open space which 
permits a good view of the trees from below. 
But not everything is revealed from the terraces. 
It is necessary to explore to find just how many 
good specimens there are here: a superb Picea 
breweriana with weeping branchlets a yard and 
more in length, cercidiphyllum and liquidambar 
colouring splendidly in autumn, Nyssa sylvatica, 
another autumn beauty that looks rather like a 
beech until it turns scarlet instéad of copper, 
fothergillas in plenty,. Parvotia persica, Acer 
gviseum and many more. There is no need to be 
a plantsman or even to know the names of 
plants to enjoy this part of the garden, for these 
are not trees and shrubs chosen specially for 
their rarity. All have been planted to add some 
particular colour or quality to the hillside, and 
it is a measure of Mr. Fenwick’s skill that they 
still do it so well half a century later. 

One other feature of Abbotswood may strike 
the observant visitor, and that is the number of 
columnar trees grown. I have already referred 
to the cypresses. One may also see the incense 
cedar, the Dawyck beech, the fastigiate oak and 
the fastigiate elm. These are all trees of char- 

i * pone Jae acter. Their slender spires, some dark, some 
THE ROSE GARDEN. This occupies part of the top terrace, but is separated from the rest light, cannot be ignored and I find them as 
by the clipped yew hedge exciting as the spires of churches. 


plants. There used to be a huge specimen of the 
Glasnevin form of Solanum crispum on the outer 
face of the gazebo, but this was unfortunately 
killed a year or so ago in a particularly severe 
winter. It is well to remember that Stow-on- 
the-Wold, though in the western half of England, 
is not sufficiently near the sea to get much 
benefit from the mild western climate. It can be 
a very cold garden and so, though it contains 
many good plants and some rare ones, it is not a 
place in which to see the more tender species. 

On the west side the house has a re- 
markable feature in the form of a jutting gable 
with twin turrets. Built into the base of this 
gable is a semi-circular dripping well or pool 
designed to represent the rising sun, and to 
complete this piece of architectural bravura an 
enclosed rectangular garden has been made 
matching in proportion the gable end of the 
house and containing a long rectangular lily 
pool which reflects the building. The whole is 
flanked on either side by erect cypresses and the 
walls are covered with climbers. 

Some of the most interesting planting at 
Abbotswood is on the hillside behind the house. 
Here, backed by the native trees which still cap 
the hill, is a considerable collection of choice 
trees and shrubs arranged with skill. Trees with 


coloured foliage give a background and are apn: ; 4 
orig oe age "e eeerilghes gcden ONE OF THE SEVERAL HERBACEOUS BORDERS. It is backed by the deep side wall 
pushes itself, in the form of a wedge, well up the of the terrace gardens 
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AN OLD TOWNSHIP RECREATED 


Written and Illustrated by G. BERNARD WOOD 
QTartne HARDING GATE is the latest 


old-time street to be opened at the Abbey 

House Museum, Kirkstall, Leeds. The 
first venture of the kind here was the group of 
18th-century workshops and weaver’s cottage 
comprising Abbey Fold, described in COUNTRY 
Lire of September 9, 1954; then, a year later, 
followed Harewood Square—a charming med- 
ley of shops reaching back to the time of the 
Industrial Revolution. Though Victorian in 
general character, Stephen Harding Gate recalls 
in its name the Englishman who collaborated 
with Bernard of Clairvaux in establishing the 
Cistercian Order and was therefore indirectly 
responsible for the founding of Kirkstall Abbey 
in 1152. 

Now linked together by quaint passages 
and a display gallery that overlooks Stephen 
Harding Gate, the three “streets” go far 
towards reproducing a miniature township 
rooted in monastic Yorkshire. 

Like any other street predominantly of one 
period, Stephen Harding Gate inherits some- 
thing from earlier days. Thus the chapel that 
serves this little community of tradespeople is 
substantially Cromwellian. Moreover, it is a 
genuine, if twofold, survival. The stone shell of 
the building, pierced by small round-headed 
windows, is part of an early-18th-century 
chapel brought here from Armley Heights, 
near Leeds, and the interior with its two-decker 
pulpit, box pews and rude benches, came from 


in Wharfedal whi f 
ieee ed ahi OLD SHOP FRONTS RECONSTRUCTED AT THE ABBEY HOUSE MUSEUM, ~ 


in 1649. KIRKSTALL, LEEDS. The shops are a grocer’s and a tobacconist’s i 


A wooden hour-glass on the pulpit recalls the day— a 
recorded with pride in Bramhope annals—when a former 
minister of the chapel “‘by the Grace of God preached for 
two hours.” . As the Kirkstall monks held land around ~ 
Armley and Bramhope, the subsequent fusion of religious ia 
interests at both places, here in Stephen Harding Gate, ~ 
neatly commemorates the development of Christianity in the a 
area. 

Another part of the range of buildings from Armley 
Heights embodied an inn. The inn frontage has been care- 
fully transplanted and now stands near the reconstructed 
chapel, but it bears a fresh name, Hark to Rover. Two ~ 
local inns provided the counter, tables and stools, and a — 
stuffed pike has been placed over the inglenook as though 
to stimulate patrons’ memories of phenomenal angling feats 
in the neighbouring River Aire. Verisimilitude is given to 
the scene by every feature, from the beer-pulls with painted 
china handles and a heady array of Victorian liquors, to 
playbills on the walls and spittoons around the stone floor. 


In the Victorian parlour upstairs any Englishman of 
60 or 70 years of age could comfortably recline in the 
plush of his youth. The walls are hung with a 
specially-printed damask paper of a deep strawberry colour, 
and there are curtains to match. The iron firegrate has 
mahogany surrounds painted blood red, and on the mantel- 
piece a huge black marble clock, with flanking pillars and 
heavy pediment, gives the impression of having been 
modelled on one of the more sombre town halls. 

Despite the inevitable aspidistras, the antimacassars, 
the embroidered wall-tidies and be-tasselled brackets, the 
stuffed birds and waxed fruits, much is quite lovely, 
especially the embroidered cushions and some of the smaller 
pieces of furniture. From a couple of portraits Queen 
Victoria looks down from the opposite extremities of her 
long reign. Charles Dickens would have revelled in the 
place. 

The shop-keepers and craftsmen in Stephen Harding 
Gate form an interesting coterie. Most of them are named 
after some bygone person who followed a trade or craft. 
Next door to the inn John Wright, ironmonger, declares on 
his bow window that he specialises in patent mangles, roast- 
ing jacks and ovens, and a large copper kettle hangs as his 
sign above the entrance. 

An ironmonger of this name traded in Kirkgate, Leeds, 
during the 1850s, and the goods shown here are fully repre- 
sentative of what Wright would have sold. For household 
illumination people were then still largely dependent on the 
candle and the oil lamp, though a few gas fittings suggest 
that Wright kept abreast of the times. Hot water was taken 
up to bedrooms in specially designed cans. Fire-irons in- 
. _ cluded trivets and pothooks. Meat was roasted on mechani- 

: : cal jacks, and mine host at the inn mulled his guests’ ale 
TIN-TACK MAKER’S WORKSHOP. The man who used these instruments jn a tin funnel fitted with a long handle. Wooden butter 


claimed that he could make one tin-tack a second churns were still in vogue, and every self-respecting housewife 
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PULPIT FROM BRAMHOPE OLD CHURCH 
1649) IN WHARFEDALE, NOW AT THE 
ABBEY HOUSE MUSEUM 


yaked her girdle cakes on one of the circular 
‘ins designed for the purpose. Bellows were in 
laily use, and coffee-grinding mills outwardly 
‘esembled musical boxes. One prize item in the 
ronmonger’s window is a rotary top hat iron— 
in ingenious device for grandpapa’s final 
srooming before he stepped along to church on 
Sunday. 

Illingworth and Kilburn are the grocers of 
fhe community. Their window display is well 
-alculated to inveigle customers indoors, where 
sugar is meant to be sold by the cone, and a 
ea-cutter reduces large-leaf tea to manageable 
sroportions. Coffee is roasted by the new- 
angled gas, and a strange contraption with 
otating brushes contained within a sloping 
»ylinder removes the stalks from currants. With 
ull this fascinating equipment to use, thelot of a 
srocer’s boy in Victorian days must have been a 
lappy one. 

The shelves bulge with canisters as alluring 
is their contents. One tin flamboyantly labelled 
‘treacle”’ conjures unpleasant visions of the 
Victorian mother’s panacea for most juvenile 
uilments. Another reminiscent feature is the 
air of scales, suspended from the ceiling, that 
‘ise clear of the counter at a touch. Lit up by 
ncandescent globes poised like planets on an 
yrnate gas bracket, the shop creates a momen- 
ary longing for the vintage days when an 
srrand to the family grocer (if black treacle 
vere not on your mother’s list) could mean 
such unmitigated entertainment. 

Immediately beyond, in a recess, stands 
she workshop of P. Gartside, tin-tack maker. A 
srojecting street-lamp surmounted by a thick 
lue-brush informs us that Strawson the 
c-himney-sweep shares the same entry, but it is 
sartside whom we meet, in imagination, work- 
ng furiously at his strange equipment to sub- 
stantiate his claim that he could make one tack 
er second. 

Gartside made tacks in this very workshop 
rom the age of 12 years to his death at 94. 
Photographs and measured drawings enabled 
he workshop (the only one of its kind left in 
2ngland) to be reconstructed here faithfully, 
ind all the tackle is in working order. The 
nost interesting device is the “ Oliver’ hammer 
yperated in conjunction with a whippy tree 
runk arranged overhead. 

It is known that Gartside spent seven days 
. week at his bench, except for “chapel’’ on 
sunday morning, followed by a pint at the local 


inn. Stephen Harding Gate, with chapel and 
pub just across the cobbled way, could hardly 
have been better planned for his Sabbath ritual. 

Little need be said about the tobacconist’s 
shop allotted to George Haddock, who kept a 
similar establishment in Boar Lane, Leeds, a 
century ago, except that once again a social 
aspect of contemporary life has been effectively 
captured. It is essentially a man’s shop, for— 
despite Thomas Brown’s earlier assurance that 
tobacco “is a sovereign remedy for the tooth- 
ache, the constant persecutor of old ladies”’ and 
“a great help to Christian meditations’’—no 
genteel person of Victoria’s reign would demean 
herself by smoking “the heathenish weed.’ The 
small window panes reveal snuff boxes, tobacco 
jars of varied pattern, churchwarden pipes and 
homely clay pipes to suit the artisans of the 
community, cheroot holders and many other 
attractions. 

A templar cross affixed to the wall at this 
end of the street is yet another survival from 
earlier times, when houses exempted from cer- 
tain taxes and the obligation to grind corn at 
the soke mill were marked in this way. Several 
buildings in the Leeds area are still so marked. 


Tag! 


The cross in question is identical with one 
formerly in Vicar Lane, Leeds, and com- 
memorates the support given to the Knights 
Templar hereabouts by the de Lacy family, one 
of whom—Henry—had granted the Kirkstall 
monks the land on which their Abbey stands. 

Lovers of old Leeds ware will rejoice to find 
that the last establishment in Stephen Harding 
Gate represents the Leeds Pottery founded by 
the Green brothers in 1760. It replaces Hartley 
and Green’s shop in Abbey Fold, and when 
complete will contain many fine examples of 
Leeds creamware, together with some of the 
original moulds. As the Pottery adjoins the 
Cromwellian chapel, where Puritan traditions 
still linger, there is piquancy in recalling one of 
the misfortunes that befell the Green brothers 
while they were striving to compete with 
Wedgwood. “On Sunday, July 31st, 1774,” it 
was recorded, “the sails of the windmill belong- 
ing to the Leeds Pottery fell down with a tre- 
mendous crash; which being looked upon as a 
judgment for the desecrating of the Sabbath, 
the proprietors resolved that the mill should 
never be allowed to be worked afterwards on 
the Lord’s Day.” 


OUTSIDE OF AN EARLY-18th-CENTURY CHAPEL FROM ARMLEY HEIGHTS, 


LEEDS. 


The pulpit shown in the previous illustration is inside this structure 


ers 


RECONSTRUCTION OF AN OLD TAP-ROOM. “Verisimilitude is given to the scene by 


every feature” 
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RUGBY PROSPECTS AT THE SCHOOLS 


by any epidemics and, though boys are 
unpredictable creatures, there is every 
hope of some good Rugby sides. 

Uppingham and Oundle are likely to be even 
stronger than usual and their meeting on 
October 18 should be a great game. Uppingham 
will have seven of last year’s side. F. K. Keysell 
is the new captain and in the pack the other 
colours with him will be J. R. Southworth and 
D. H. Page. It is always an advantage to have 
ready-made half backs, and P. C. Watson and 
J. E. O. Bufton will be renewing last season’s 
partnership. N. S. Turner is an excellent full 
back, even if, sometimes, his daring scares his 
supporters. There are six old colours at Oundle 
—R. M. Williams, the hooker, R. N. F. Sweeting 
and T. V. Higgins among the forwards with 
N. M. Stephens, the captain, A. T. Wates and 
R. E. Phillips in the threequarter line. With the 
sound basic training which is always given to 
lower sides there will be no difficulty in filling 
the vacant places, and Oundle should have yet 
another excellent team. 

Last year Rugby were harder hit by the 
influenza than most schools and they had a 
particularly black season with not one victory. 


r \HE Schools are not bedevilled this year 


THE UNBEATEN 1957-58 RUGBY SIDE OF THE KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


By CEDRIC VENABLES 


Sedbergh should have the making of an 
excellent side which will be based on six of last 
season’s team. The threequarters should be well 
served, as three of the colours, T. W. Boyd, 
D. C. D. Moore and D. S. Thomson are forwards, 
while, greatest advantage of all, P. M. Johnstone 
and T. A. Goodman will again be at half back. 
Sedbergh have added considerably to their 
fixture list. The King’s School, Canterbury, 
will be met at home on November 3, and two 
matches, against Marlborough and Clifton, will 
be played in London at the end of this term. 
The other new fixture is with Queen Eliza- 
beth’s, the game to be played at Wakefield in 
January. 

Sherborne will be led by G. N. Patterson, 
who is a strong running threequarter, and he 
will have five other old colours. In the pack 
there will be J. W. M. Page, who will be having 
his third season as hooker, S. P. Johnson, a 
solid scrummaging forward, and J. R. Venning. 
The only experienced outsides are A. R. Fitch 
and R. C. R. Cotterill, and they are likely to be 
the two centres. A new fixture has been 
arranged with Radley. 


es 


(Left to right) Back: J. E. Barren, C. W. Yates, G. C. Pritchard, T. N. Harke, G. D. K. March- 


mont, J. R. Frew, R. H. C. Croxford, G. C. Rudgard, R. E. F. Minns. 


Middle: B. A. Isbill, 


B. D. Foord, J. A. Turner (capt.), J. Kearin, J. A.G. Stewart. Front: M. R. Jenner, P. W. Rollason 


With four of that side again available their 
hopes must be higher, though it seems as if they 
may be using this season as a stepping-stone to 
something really good next year. The four 
colours are H. R. T. Price, J. O. Trumper, D. R. 
Lewthwaite and P. C. H. Faure. Radley and 
St. Edward’s must also be thinking of the 
future rather than of the present. The only 
colours at Radley are P. V. Hervey and R. W. 
de Sausmarez. That the latter is an experienced 
hooker should be a great help, as there is no 
shortage of really good forwards for the seven 
vacancies in the pack. Outside there may be a 
bigger problem. St. Edward’s will have A. K. 
Lillicrap, who is a useful centre threequarter, 
as captain. The only other colours will be 
J.C. D. Sherratt in the pack and M. A. Trotman 
at full back. 

Tradition marks down certain schools as 
great nurseries of the game, and foremost among 
them must be Cheltenham, Sedbergh and 
Sherborne. At Cheltenham there will be five 
old colours. Three of them, C. G. Hoole, 
G. A. G. Dodd and R. D. F. Robins, are for- 
wards and G. H. Lloyd and R. D. Hearn are 
threequarters. It may be difficult adequately 
to fill the half back vacancies and outside, 
generally, reliance will have to be placed on 
last year’s colts...Five forwards will be more 
easily found. 


The King’s School, Canterbury, can look 
back to a great record of two unbeaten seasons. 
Whether that record can be further enhanced 
is doubtful, though they have already started 
well with a useful win against St. Paul’s. The 
forwards are light but make up for it by speed 
and mobility. Of the seven outsides six are in 
the cricket XI, and this is reflected in their 
handling of the ball. G. C. Pritchard may well 
be one of the best full backs of the year. 

A matter of considerable interest will be 
the way in which school sides adapt themselves 
to the new laws which are aimed at speeding 
the game. Many will find that pace rather than 
weight is preferable among the forwards, and 
Marlborough are basing their side on this 
premise. R. H. Stanton, the new captain, 
certainly knows the value of speed, as he was in 
the side which won the Schools’ ‘‘Sevens’’ two 
years ago. The outsides at Clifton should be 
well served, as five of the old colours, including 
R. C. B. Michaelson, are in the pack. The 
problem may be to find threequarters who can 
use their chances when they get them, as the 
outsides will be young with little experience. 
At Denstone the position will be reversed where 
the main strength will be behind the scrum 
with, left from last year, T. H. Peake at full 
back, J. C. Standerwick and H. C. Illingworth in 
the centre and T. M. Melrose at stand-off half. 


The only colour among the forwards will be 
P. N. Vanson, who is captain. 

Mill Hill and Dulwich, too, will be strong 
outside. Among the old colours the former will 
have R. A. Hudgell at scrum half with M. A. L. — 
Holmes and S. W. White on the wings, while 
Dulwich, with an easy victory ten days ago 
against Whitgift, have shown they have strong 
threequarters, P. G. Lyon and B. N. W. Sayer 
being very dangerous if they get half a chance. 

While, generally, the schools seem to have 
a fair sprinkling of experienced players, there 
are some who have to start almost from scratch. 
I have already mentioned St. Edward’s and 
Radley, and to them must be added Bedford, 
Rossall and Whitgift. At Bedford, the only 
colour is the captain, R. G. Henton. As ever, 
there should be a sound pack from players well, 
grounded in the junior sides, but it may be diffi- 
cult to get a sound combination behind the 
scrum. The only colours at Rossall are H. D. C. 
Williams and D:M. Price, but, as at Bedford, 
there should be strong forwards from last year’s 
second XV. Whitgift are worse placed than 
any others, for they have not even one old colour 
to guide the new side. 

Before they lost to Oundle in the final 
match Haileybury and I.S.C. were unbeaten 
last year, and of that good side the remaining 
colours are A. R. Godfrey, P. M. H. Menzies 
and D. Moeller among the forwards and W. M. 
Man at scrum half. Harrow were a little disap- 
pointing last year, but have brighter prospects 
now. The new captain is J. P. L. Glover, who, 
with M. C. May and K. M. Carlisle, is a forward. 
P. W. Pett at scrum half and M. W. H. Weedon 
at full back are the other old Lions. A new 
threequarter line is wanted, but that is not 
likely to be a great difficulty. 

For consistency Christ’s Hospital are not- 
able and from year to year produce some very | 
useful sides. The outstanding players last 
season were G. W. Hines as a No. 8 forward 
and J. Jacobs on the right ring, and they are 
again available, Hines being the captain. There 
are also two other forward colours, so the pack 
should be well up to strength. Tonbridge will 
build their side on the basis of five colours. | 
A. W. Musson, in the pack, is captain, and in 
T. M. King he has an experienced hooker. | 
Much is hoped of T. Le Marchand, who, as a _ | 
full back, is well above average. 

In the West Country Blundell’s may well 
be the strongest side, as they have only five 
places to fill. The captain, J. M. Ludgate, is 
the hooker and he has four other colours in the / 
pack. Outside only D. J. Clements and D. H. - | 
Davies remain from last year, and of the five 
new players three must be threequarters. 
Strong forwards will also be the foundatiom of 
the XV at Downside, as they will include four 
old colours in R. L. Morris, the hooker, A. J. 
Mackenzie, C. P. Kelly and R. M. Graves. A 
centre and two wings are wanted. 

End-of-term tours are becoming increas- 
ingly popular and have great value in bringing 
together schools which, hitherto, had never 
played against each other. Denstone began it 
after the first World War and now a match 
against Blundell’s is a regular fixure. This year 
they will also meet Christ’s Hospital. Blundell’s 
other London game is with Cranleigh. Mention 
has already been made of Sedbergh’s tour. For 
many years Tonbridge and Clifton had been 
keen rivals at Lord’s, and on December 19 on a 
London ground they will also meet at Rugby 
football. Dulwich, Whitgift, City of London 
School and King’s College School, Wimbledon, 
are all travelling away from London. On 
December 17 Dulwich will meet Campbell 
College in Belfast, and, two days later, their 
opponents will be Blackrock in Dublin. Whit- 
gift are going to Wales with matches arranged 
against Llanelly Grammar School and Aberyst- 
wyth Grammar School, and, at the same time, 
City of London will have a Welsh tour with 
two games. K.C.S. will be in Yorkshire, play- 
ing Leeds Grammar School on December 17 
and Queen Elizabeth's, Wakefield, on Decem- 
ber 19. The week before Christmas should be 
very interesting with every chance of some 
surprising results. 
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MRS. BONALLACK’S SPLENDID VICTORY 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


RIVING south the other night from 
D Formby, after watching Angela Bonallack 
win the English championship, I fell to 
wondering how often I. had seen golf as 
accomplished and impressive by a woman. 
I thought of a championship at Troon 
many years ago and how I marvelled at the 
infallible straightness with which Miss Stephens, 
as she then was, hit the ball at the flag, hole 
after hole and round after round, until the 
title she deserved was taken from her on the 
38th hole of the final. I thought of the Canadian 
girl, Marlene Stewart, and the wonderful golf 
she played while the sun danced on the sea 
and the rocks at Porthcawl, and of the Smith 
“they call Wiffi and of her command of every- 
one at Sunningdale a couple of years ago. 
Other moments came to mind, belonging to 
Jean Donald and _ Jessie Valentine, Mrs. 
Zaharias and Patty Berg, but rarely indeed has 
a woman’s golf impressed me more than Mrs. 
'Bonallack’s at Formby. 
I suppose it was inevitable that 1f Frances 
Smith did not win then Mrs. Bonallack would. 
Hardly ever before can conditions have been 
as exacting for a woman’s event. From the 
beginning on that sinful Tuesday, when wind, 
dark rain and storms beset us, it. was obvious 
that only a highly skilled golfer, or one 
extremely strong in hitting and in spirit, would 
survive. Although I have longed for the sun 
as much as any other man I do not entirely 
disapprove of difficult weather for a cham- 
pionship. Championships after all should be 
examinations of technique and control, tem- 
perament and endurance. When the air is sunlit 
and still and the courses are playing easily, 
as they usually seem to nowadays for the Open 
- championship, something of the spirit of chal- 
lenge is missing. Formby was challenging 
indeed. 

The women golfers of England invariably 
choose a date for their championship in approxi- 
_ mate coincidence with the autumnal equinox, 
_ when vile weather can almost be guaranteed. 
_ Why this has to be defies comprehension when 
_ most of the summer is free. But even had 
_ there been no wind and no rain Formby would 
still have been a formidable test. It is, of course, 
one of the great links in its demands upon a 
golfer’s skill and judgement, and, in addition, 
it was playing cruelly long for women. The 
drenching summer had left a legacy of rich 
green carpets, instead of seaside fairways, and 
_ there was little or no run on the ball. Neither 
could the holes be shortened from the normal 
_ men’s length because there are no ladies’ tees. 

Formby makes separate and charming pro- 
vision for women golfers, who have their own 
attractive course close at hand. Thus the 
English women found themselves hitting their 
hearts out on holes which added up to some- 
thing like 6,600 yards and played every inch 

of them. 
The problems of Formby are, indeed, 
plentiful and varied. The direction changes 
frequently, so that the wind’s angle of attack 
is never constant.. Placing, judgement of 
distance and, perhaps, hardest of all, straight 
hitting into zealously protected greens are de- 
manded if one is to score well. As Bernard 
' Darwin wrote fifty years ago, the player’s fate 
is in his own hands. The compliment to the 
course is as true to-day. This then was the 
setting and, as the margins in class of women’s 
golf are great, the number of possible winners 
‘was small indeed. Clearly the course was too 
long for Miss Price’s gentle steadiness, but she 
hardly had time to discover the fact, because 
Mrs. D. S. Allom had a wondrous spell and 
dismissed her on the first afternoon. Three 
others had been seeded, an essential precau- 
tion in women’s golf, and the issue soon 
revolved about Mrs. Bonallack in one half of 
the draw, and Mrs Smith and Miss Jackson in 
the other. Inevitably, but in very different 
fashion, the two last-named progressed towards 
their meeting in the semi-final while Mrs. 
Bonallack moved commandingly to her destiny. 
It cannot often happen that a golfer plays 


eight rounds in a championship and only once 
is down. Mrs. Bonallack’s experience was 
brief. She lost the first hole of her fourth 
round with Miss Cohen, and neither before nor 
after that was she ever led. In every game she 
took charge of the proceedings by playing the 
outward holes exceedingly well. Always she 
got her blow in first and hardly ever left her- 
self open to counter-attack. In a firm wind 
and rain against Miss Jackson in the final she 
played the first nine holes in 36, figures which 
would have satisfied any professional, and 
completed the round in 75. If one considers 
that the strictest par that morning for Peter 
Thomson, from the same tees, would have 
been not less than 71, then some measure of 
her excellence can be gained. 

The steady development of a young player 
towards lasting distinction is exciting to those 
who have observed it. Three years ago Angela 


FINALISTS IN THE ENGLISH 


WOMEN’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. Mrs. 


Micklem by marvellous putting held, wore down 
and finally destroyed the great Ronnie White on 
his own course. But Mrs. Bonallack found the 
“courage never to submit or yield.” And in the 
end when the pressure was mounting she was 
rewarded with her one turn of fortune, a kindly 
kick from the side of the thirteenth green, and 
a magnificent three iron shot five feet past the 
flag of the next hole. These things finally 
decided a true contest of character and skill. 
The crux of the whole championship 
actually came in the semi-final. I am not going 
to suggest that had Mrs. Smith beaten Miss 
Jackson she would have won the championship, 
because Mrs. Bonallack’s golf was almost 
invulnerable. But Mrs. Smith’s qualities when 
the greatest issues are at stake have become 
almost legendary and any opponent always has 
this in mind. A match between them might 


have been a very great one, but, after the first 


Bonallack 


(Princes) playing from a bunker at the fourth, at Formby, Lancashire, last Friday. She defeated 
Miss Jackson (right) by 3 and 2 in the 36-hole final 


Ward won the Girls’ championship. Now Mrs. 
Bonallack is confirmed as a world-class woman 
player. To achieve this she has worked very 
hard, and the result is a strong, firm swing, 
protected by an admirably deliberate rhythm, 
and, on the evidence of this summer, really 
grooved. Her driving is powerful, but at Formby 
it was invariably straight; her long iron play 
was first class and her short game absolutely 
solid. This was especially noticeable in her 
pitching from any range. Women do not 
normally play this stroke well, if at all, but I 
have never seen better than hers. It was 
remarkably firm, never faltering, and the judge- 
ment of length was splendid. This catalogue 
of virtues might suggest that she should have 
won the final more easily than by 3 and 2. That 
she did not was entirely because of remarkable 
chipping and holing out by Miss Jackson. 

For some years, since in fact she won the 
Girls’ championship in 1954 and this one two 
years later, Miss Jackson’s promise has almost 
matched that of her conqueror. But as yet she 
has not quite resolved her swing into one which, 
in the words of Hogan, will repeat. It has a 
tendency towards flatness at the top, rather 
than in the backlift, and this can produce rich 
variations in direction. Had the final been decided 
on the golf through the green Miss Jackson 
would have lost far out in the country. As it 
was, her short game, the sure indication of 
character, gave Mrs. Bonallack a really anxious 
afternoon, and I was reminded ofa classic match 
at Birkdale five years ago. Then Gerald 


few holes of the semi-final, the possibility of its 
coming to pass was remote. Mrs. Smith was 
unusually and sadly out of form, almost cer- 
tainly through lack of practice brought about by 
more important affairs. Miss Jackson was given 
control from the outset, kept her head and won 
as she deserved. 

Apart from all these things the memorable 
aspect of the championship was the abundance 
of young players, whose talents should be 
cherished and encouraged by everyone in a 
position to do so. Little Miss Moore, sturdy 
and capable, with a fine, compact swing and a 
cool head, reached the semi-final. Miss Gardner, 
of strong, athletic build and quick intelligence, 
was Mrs. Bonallack’s victim in the round before. 
She is extremely powerful and has definite 
promise. She was just too strong for Miss 
Critchley, whose game has developed apace in 
the last year. She has a fine, free swing, always 
attacks the ball and clearly has inherited much 
of the talent which won championships for her 
mother. On this very course in the year of 
Jones Miss Fishwick won a historic victory over 
the great American, Glenna Collett. She now 
remains high on the short list of sensible golfing 
parents. Then there were Miss Rose Steen, the 
Girls’ champion, who is blessed with a remark- 
ably fine pair of hands and a splendid tempera- 
ment; Miss Whittaker, of Yorkshire, who strikes 
the ball very crisply; and the champion’s sister- 
in-law, Miss Bonallack, whose progress in a 
year or so has been swift indeed. The march of 
youth is brave and strong in these days. 
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1.—THE VIEW ACROSS THE FORECOURT, WITH RUDLAND RIGG AND BARNSDALE BEYOND 


PENNYHOLME, YORKSHIRE 


A PROPERTY OF THE EARL 
OF FEVERSHAM 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


A “country gentleman’s house’’ of to-day, part 

residence, part estate office, enlarged from a 

moorland farm-house in 1947-51 from designs 
by Mr. A. S. G. Butler. 


HE Cleveland moors are, perhaps, the 

least frequented part of Yorkshire. For 

the most part only lanes follow the wind- 
ings of the long narrow dales that penetrate 
them from the south, and these, after climbing 
and falling abruptly along their sides, tend to 
peter out in their recesses. The few and lonely 
roads crossing from the Vale of Pickering to 
Cleveland are the ancient riggs along the crests 
of the ridges, the black, level profiles of which, 
geological relics of some primeval table-land, 
are the dominant characteristic of the scenery. 
From Kirby Moorside, Rudland Rigg runs 
almost straight for 14 miles north to Ingleby, 
with Farndale and Bransdale parallel on either 
hand and scarcely two miles apart. The hamlet 
of Bransdale, nine miles up near the head of its 
valley, lies in a green cup of the moors which 
seem to surround it, though the Hodge Beck in 
fact flows out southwards through a hidden 
defile. On the projecting east slope of the dale 
at that point, at the end of a gated track, 
perches the range of grey buildings, long and 
low, with vermilion pantiles, named Penny- 
holme. 

It would be hard to find anywhere in 
England a house giving more impression of 
solitude. There are no other habitations for 
miles around, indeed nothing in sight but the 
grassy bowl contained by the flat rim of moors 
and a straggle of trees along the course of the 
beck in its bottom. It was chiefly its peace and 
austere beauty that attracted Lord and Lady 
Feversham to this out-of-the-way corner of the 
great Helmsley estate, some ten miles from 
Duncombe Park. The practical reason for 
enlarging the little farm-house shortly after the 
war was to establish a branch estate office from 
which Lord Feversham, who administers his 
property himself, could supervise the moorland 
end of it and periodically live there: with resi- 
dential quarters added to it, the old building 
could be turned over to an office. At that time, 
1947-51, work on it could only be gradual 
owing to the licensing system, although most 
of the masonry required and the tiles were 
available from disused buildings, and it could 


2—A SURPRISING REFERENCE TO THE VILLA D’ESTE AT TIVOLI: THE 
“WATER-STAIRWAY” BELOW THE NEW BUILDING be done by estate labour. But as time went on 
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and conditions eased, a passion for the place, 
and a longing to be able to live in such sur- 
roundings when occasion or necessity demanded, 
became the dominant motive. 

This note of enjoyment—of the situation, 
of the opportunities no less than the limita- 
tions it offered, and of the local materials avail- 
able—runs all through the building. Perhaps 
as a consequence it bears a relaxed, self- 
confident air, different from that of most post- 
war architecture, which is apt to make one feel 
that the difficulties of living and building have 
been uppermost in the minds of everyone 
concerned. For all its modesty of character and 
accommodation, Pennyholme looks a “ gentle- 
man’s house.’ That, in fact, is what it is, but 
an up-to-date version planned for servantless 
running if need be, but with something of 
traditional amplitude and solidity, and of that 
look of not only belonging to the place but also 
of the place belonging to it. For in a real sense, 
Pennyholme is the latest in the succession of 
diminishing “‘seats’’ on the Helmsley estate, 
where the feudal castle, now a ruin, was suc- 
ceeded by Duncombe Park, now a girls’ school, 
and latterly by Nawton Tower, a smaller Vic- 
torian mansion near by. 

The impression given of spaciousness obvi- 
ously springs from the grandeur of the setting, 
to which the little house cannot but be 
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6.—LOOKING ACROSS THE YARD 
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3.—THE LONG LOW GROUP OF BUILDINGS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH 
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FROM THE FRONT DOOR 
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(Right) 5.—THE WEST TERRACE AND HEAD OF THE CASCADE 


subordinate. But when oneexamines Mr. Butler’s 
handling of the latter, one discovers that its 
apparent simplicity has about it quite a 
dramatic breadth of composition, with touches 
of finish and imaginative design which are in 
themselves not without grandeur, the more 
impressive after the miles of solitude traversed 
in getting there. The cluster of old farm build- 
ings comes suddenly into view as the track 
descends a slope of the upland pastures, and 
soon brings one through the last gate into a 
gravelled yard (Figs. 1 and 6). Barn and stable 
enclose two sides of it, a long wall the lower 
side, and at the farther end a flight of wide 
steps goes down to the entrance. The old farm- 
house facing the yard, of three bays with a 
lower annexe to the right, is typical of the squat, 
stout, moorland houses, but has nothing 
unusual about it and now provides the office 
and service accommodation. What gives dis- 
tinct originality to the enlarged group is the 
way the added range to the left has been 
aligned and related to it. Owing to the direc- 
tion of the steep slope immediately below the 
old house, and to take full advantage of the 
view over the valley west and southward, 
Mr. Butler determined from the outset that the 
addition could be made only at an angle of 
some 45 degrees, or rather of 135 degrees, to the 
long axis of the existing building. That left a 
wedge-shaped space between them for a new 
entry hall, staircase and cloakroom that also 
constituted a stimulating challenge to design, 
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7.—_FROM THE SEAT BY THE BOW-WINDOW. (Right) 8—A SHELTERED NOOK ON THE SOUTH TERRACE 


9.—THE LIVING-ROOM, 


10.—THE “MEALS END” AND GARDEN DOOR. (Right) 11—ONE OF THE NEW BEDROOMS 


GOWN Yale a OCTOBER orale 


recalling some of those that Lut- 
yens set himself. It certainly 
gives an exciting twist to the 
group’s composition. 

The key to it, as of the plan, ]}}, 
is the wedge, expressed externally |). 
by the little gabled wing adjoining | 
the entrance—for which a single- 
storey porch was also added. Its 
roof is kept lower than those of the 
old house and the addition, so that, 
as seen from the forecourt, three 
sets of pantiled roofs meet at the 
central chimney-stack (Fig. 1). A 
different and effective grouping is 
given by the meeting at an obtuse 
angle of the wedge and the main 
addition, which has a comfortable 
bow-window in its lower storey 
(Fig. 4). A bastion prolonging the 
side of the wedge affords a 
sheltered nook for a seat and the |} 
agreeable combination of shapes ‘ 
seen in Fig. 8, to which Fig. 7, the | 
view from the seat, is the com- } 
plement. The addition, built of 
the same random rubble as the old 
block and with walls as stout, has 
on the main floor a single large 
living-room with a small kitchen 
adjoining. The fall of the slope 
necessitated a cellar beneath it all, 
which provides useful storage-space | 
and a terrace in front from which 
steps descend and divide (Fig. 5). 


As work went on, these steps, 
and the fact that a copious spring 


issued below the old building, 
_ begot the most spectacular feature 
of the design, the ‘‘water-stair- 
way” (Fig. 2). The spring wells up 
in the alcove under the steps, and 
cascades down to an octagonal 
basin between clumps of grey- 
leaved shrubs planted on the grass 
slope. The reference made to 
Villa d’Este at Tivoli is delight- 
fully impertinent here among the 
moors; but with the stone, the 
slope and the water all at hand, it 
was obviously irresistible to such 
an addict of gardens as Lord 
Feversham, descended from the 
creators of the Duncombe Terraces. 
The only thing against the im- 
probable conceit is, of course, the 
obvious one that it is a bit out of 
scale with the modest and dimin- 
utive fagade above it; but that, 
really, is its point. Personally I 
should like to see wide, rough 
steps descending on each side of it, 
with the flanking plantations of 
heather and shrubs encroaching to 
their edges; but that would, per- 
haps, make it still more out of 
scale, and anyhow involve more of 
a garden than is intended for 
Pennyholme. Nevertheless, there 
is natural water-gardening going on 
along the beck below; and exciting 
paths and plantings are being 
made along its rugged banks 
downstream. 

But we must return to the 
house. The door from the terrace 
opens into one end, the “meals 
end” seen in Fig. 10, of the living- 
room, of which Fig. 9 shows the 
full length and the bow-window in 
its south end. It has a handsome 
pine chimney-piece designed by 


13.—ON THE STAIRCASE. 


the architect, and is carpeted 
with a pleasing French line in 
rush matting. A door set back 
on the skew communicates with 
the hall, out of which through an 
arch rises Mr. Butler’s ingenious 
newel staircase. It is so compact 
that it would not be photograph- 
able (Fig. 13) did not another 
flight of steps, leading to cup- 
boards and a bathroom, diverge 
from it half way up, and so en- 
able the camera to stand back. 
The first-floor plan (Fig. 12) shows 
how neatly all this, together 
with the chimney flues and 
the upper landing, is fitted into 
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12.—PLANS OF THE GROUND FLOOR AND UPPER FLOOR 


the triangular gap between the two ranges. 
Fig. 14 shows the landing and how the stairs 
rise to it, with the way through to the two 
principal bedrooms on the right, one of which 
is seen in Fig. 11. A short corridor serves them 
and has a little window to the stairs. From 
the landing there is access to three or four 
bedrooms in the old house, not at present in 
regular use, and some or all of them available 
to be incorporated with the office quarters be- 
low, which have no direct communications with 
the new ground-floor rooms. 

Not the least attractive aspect of the 
inside, as of the outside, is the solidity and the 
spaciousness. There are times and places 
where the interpenetration of out and in is less 
desirable than their emphatic separation. 


(Right) 14.—THE LANDING AT THE STAIR’S HEAD 
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WILD LIFE OF THE NORTHERN HIGHLANDS 


Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


r NHE Sutherland moor rolled in brown vast- 
ness to the horizon, and overhead grey 
and white clouds drifted across the blue 

sky, while we trudged on and on along the 

seemingly unending track. A grouse flew up 
with a whirr of wings, uttering as it did so the 
ery of its kind. 

Suddenly my friend, S. T., stopped and 
pointed to the wayside heather. Coiled up on a 
bare patch of ground and evidently enjoying the 
afternoon sunshine, was an adder. It was a 
very dark one, but an adder is unmistakable 
whatever its hue, and this was a nice specimen. 
The adder varies much in colour, in some 
places being quite red. Years ago an almost 
black one was sent to me from this very locality. 
Possibly the dark peaty soil has something to 
do with it. Anyhow, the snake before us was 
good-looking, as adders go, and I fell for her on 
sight. I say “‘her’’ because in this species the 
female is usually more impressive than the male. 
This was a fair-sized specimen, about 20 ins. in 
length. 

I wanted to carry the adder back with me, 
but how to do so was a puzzle. It would be nice 
to study and photograph her, but I had no bag 
or box. However, snakes do not like falling, 
and perhaps she could be conveyed on a stick. 
Gently I pushed the end of my walking stick 
under her graceful coils; then I raised her aloft. 
She hissed horribly as she wound herself round 
the end of the stick, clinging to it desperately. 
Walking like a drum-major with the stick held 
as far from me as possible, and, S. T. keeping 
at a respectful distance, I moved forward, 
but the snake began to slip, and now showed 
a horrid inclination to let herself go. Twice, 
thrice, she dropped to the ground, and it was 
not easy to retrieve her. Down she went once 
more. What could we do? Nerving myself, 
for I was more than a little scared of her, I 
grabbed her by the extreme tip of her tail and 
held her, protesting more energetically than 
ever, well away from me. This was all right for 
a hundred yards, but was tiring as time 
went by. 

S. T. is a person of resource. She eyed the 
snake, stopped, kicked off one shoe and removed 
her roomy woolly sock. Then she pulled the lace 
out of her shoe. The adder would ride comfort- 
ably in the sock, the end of which would be tied 
up with the lace to prevent an escape. Every- 
thing went according to plan, except that it 
took us a long time to get the adder into the 
sock. She was most unco-operative, making 
vicious lunges at us as we tried to get the sock 
over her head, but at last we triumphed and the 
adder, swinging in the sock from the end of the 
stick, was carried back in style. 


MOUNTAIN AVENS, 


“WHITE STARS SPRINKLED THICKLY 
ON THE TURF OF THE WAYSIDE” 
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LOOKING FROM THE ISLAND OF HANDA SOUTHWARDS ALONG THE COAST OF 
SUTHERLAND. Handa is the breeding-place of kittiwakes, guillemots and other sea-birds 


A thing I particularly noticed during our 
Highland tour, from Inverness-shire to the far 
north of Sutherland and Caithness, was the 
absence of mountain hares. Brown hares we 
saw again and again, particularly on the culti- 
vated ground, including a fine jack who sat up 
and washed his face in a cat-like manner, but 
not one specimen of the so-called blue hare. 

Most of the small and many of the not-so- 
small rodents tend to wax and wane in cycles, 
often of three to four years’ duration, and pos- 
sibly this hare is suffering a period of regression. 
We found voles abundant everywhere. Microtus 
agrestis has been doing well of late in England; 
indeed in some localities it has reached almost 
plague proportions. In my home county of 
Shropshire the grass is riddled with its runs and 
the cats get bored with catching it. Here in 
Scotland it was the same; mice popped across 
footpaths and dashed over the roads. In a 
charming garden on the shore of Loch Orich we 
saw three meadow voles in less than three 
minutes. These-would belong to the Highland 
subspecies of Microtus agrestis, which bears the 
title of MW. a. neglectus, 
but in general appear- 
ance and habits they 
were practically the 


same as the English 
M. a. hirtus. 
This garden was 


also a haunt of red 
squirrels, so tame, con- 
fiding and delightful 
that they took food 
from the owner’s hand 
and made a drey in the 
creepers on her house. 
The grey squirrel has 
not penetrated to this 
area; nor has it reached 
the pine forest of the 
Spey Valley, which is 
typical red-squirrel 
country; yet here we 
saw only one red squirrel 
and that a half-grown 
youngster. All the same, 
it did not seem as if 
squirrels were too scarce 
in the district, judging 
by the gnawed fir cones 
littered beneath the 
trees. Two-thirds of 
these showed the neat 
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work of squirrels, but a third of them were 
twisted and torn, undoubtedly by the crossbills 
that haunt this forest, crossbills that are not 
invaders from overseas but native birds and a 
subspecies peculiar to Scotland. 

It was in this wild and beautiful area that 
we saw the ill-fated osprey couple at their eyrie. 
It all happened so recently that I need hardly 
remind my readers about the ospreys. This 
species had been exterminated in Britain as a 
breeding species for some fifty years, when word 
went round a few years ago that a pair had not 
only appeared in the Spey Valley but were trying 
to breed. No young materialised last season, but 
when they returned this past spring to the same 
loch it was resolved to do everything possible 
to safeguard them and a day and night watch 
was established. To begin with, all went well. 
The eyrie was not only re-occupied but it was 
done up, eggs were laid and incubation was 
begun. We departed for Sutherland certain 
that the next news would concern young 
ospreys. Alas, when we came south it was to 
hear that the nest had been raided, the eggs 
had been taken and found smashed at the foot 
of the tree, and all hope was over for the nesting 
season of 1958. 

It was in this neighbourhood that we saw 
a more cheerful sight and one that included two 
birds of prey, the first being a stately buzzard 
and the other a diminutive merlin. The buzzard 
was sailing over in the easy unhurried style of 
its species, to the annoyance of the little merlin, 
which, no doubt, had a nest somewhere near. 
With indomitable pluck the merlin persistently 
dive-bombed the big hawk—the buzzard was 
twice if not three times its size—driving at it 
again and again and pursuing it far across the 
country. 

The sight of the merlin and buzzard in the 
heart of Strathspey, in what not long since was 
an area of intensive game preservation, con- 
firmed a suspicion that had arisen in my mind, 
namely, that there has been a definite relaxation 
of Scottish keepering. Buzzards hereabouts were 
formerly rare, indeed hardly known, but now 
several were a daily sight, kestrels hovered on 
high and we saw two or three merlins. 

Another thing that struck us was the 
absence of deer. Of course it was early June 
and the deer would be moving out on to the high 
ground, but in the old days deer were every- 
where, while now we scanned the hills, usually | 
in vain, seeing only a few in widely separated 
localities. Yet people told us that it had been a 
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: good winter and that deer were plentiful and in 


fine condition. 

There was, however, a mammal concerning 
which there could be no difference of opinion, 
an animal we met with nearly everywhere—the 
rabbit. Rabbits were plentiful; we had not 
seen SO many since myxomatosis swept the land. 
Whatever might be happening in southern 
Britain, it was evident that here in northern 
Scotland the rabbit was well on the way to 
regaining its old numbers. We even found rab- 
bit casualties on the roads. 

We also found other car victims, including 
one that caused us no small surprise—a badger. 
Although the badger is a widespread species in 
England and Wales and known to occur in 
many parts of Scotland, we do not think of it as 
a Highland creature, or as an inhabitant of 
barren mountainsides and treeless moors. It 


was, however, near Tongue, in Sutherland, that 


we found the badger in question, where there 
are sheltered nooks and tree-clad slopes. On 
the Melvick side of Tongue is what was formerly 
a wood full of fine trees. Unfortunately it was 
wrecked in a catastrophic gale and to-day con- 
sists of a wilderness of torn-up stumps, broken 
trees and scattered branches. I was told that 
beneath the debris there is a large sett, where 
badgers have lived for a number of years, 
badgers that may owe descent to some brought 
in and turned down here. I was assured that 
badgers are quite plentiful, and proof of this 
assertion lay in the middle of the road, a fine 
female that had been struck on the head and 
killed by some vehicle in the night. She had 
been suckling cubs but was nearly dry, and we 
hoped, as the two of us stood and stared at her, 


_ that the cubs were big enough and old enough to 


fend for themselves. Badger cubs are normally 
born in March, so these would be about three 
months old. 

Hedgehogs were also on the casualty list, 
including a poor squashed remnant on the 
Forsinard road, where the brown moors roll 
immensely on all sides and the conditions are 
not those we associate with hedgehogs. 

It was near Golspie on the east coast of 
Scotland that we spotted a weasel—a fine male 
—lying on the wayside. He had evidently tried 
to dart across the highway and had misjudged 
the speed of an oncoming car. Stoats and 
weasels have been scarce of late. Myxomatosis 
may account for the lack of stoats, for with 
rabbits rare they must have found life hard, 
but there is no easy explanation to be found 
for the shortage of weasels, for voles, their 
favourite prey, have, as I have said, been 
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MEADOW VOLES IN THE HIGHLANDS. They are abundant in Britain at the moment 
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ADDER ON THE SUTHERLAND MOORS. 
exceptionally abundant. When voles are numer- 
ous the birds and beasts that hunt them tend 
to increase. 

We were approaching Loch Naver and were 
driving along a lonely road, having just passed a 
big loch, on the silver-grey waters of which 
swam a pair of black-throated divers, when a 
short-eared owl appeared and alighted on the 
wayside. We pulled up and awaited the owl’s 
pleasure. It sat, sometimes blinking its vivid 
orange eyes, like a soft fluffy Persian cat, before 
bestirring itself to do a little preening. Had it a 
nest somewhere near? We waited and watched, 
at last turning our gaze from the bird to a herd 
of thirty or more deer away on our left. The 
party appeared to consist of hinds and yearlings; 
they were grazing on a patch of green grass by a 
little burn. Some had been lying on the wet 
peaty soil and were quite black. Then we let 
our gaze return to the owl, still sitting there like 
a stuffed dummy; but at last it moved, though 
only to fly a few yards and take seat on a tussock 
of grass in the midst of long heather, where it 
settled as if for the afternoon. 

Mention of black-throated divers reminds 
me of the many red-throated divers we saw on 
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It has just shed its skin (bottom left of picture) 


the lochs and dhu-lochans of northern Suther- 
land. I had a good view of one individual. It 
was floating on the wind-swept water of a small 
peaty moorland pool, a streamlined grey bird 
with wine-red throat, that looked like a sub- 
marine temporarily on the surface, though 
ready to submerge at any instant; a beautiful, 
elegant creature of the water. 

We went to the island of Handa, that lovely 
resort of sea-birds on the west coast, not far 
from the small town of Scourie, and having 
trudged across it, past the nearly vanished 
remains of the hamlet in which over a hundred 
years ago some ten families flourished, we came 
to the high north-west cliffs on which innumer- 
able kittiwakes, razorbills, guillemots, herring- 
gulls and fulmar petrels have breeding sites. 
We sat on the short sheep-bitten turf of the 
cliffhead, while the sun blazed down, gulls 
screamed and oyster-catchers whistled, and 
stared first southwards at the immensity of the 
mountains, headlands and islands that stretched 
away in grey, blue and purple succession, then 
westward over the placid sea to the faint 
horizon smudge of Lewis and Harris and finally 
turning from the Outer Hebrides to the northern 
horizon, to strain our eyes in an attempt to 
discern the Orkneys. Was that faint line the 
great cliffs of Hoy? 

But it was not distant islands, visible or 
invisible, that held our attention, for this was 
caught by dark objects in the waves below. 
Tall fins kept appearing and disappearing. A 
considerable school of small whales or dolphins 
had arrived and its members were disporting 
themselves in a most joyful manner. They may 
have been blackfish or pilot whales, for this 
species is common in northern waters. It was 
at one time a practice to surround a school with 
boats, drive the frightened animals ashore and 
kill them for their oil and flesh. 

On the cliffs of Handa were primroses. 
Despite the midsummer date, thick rosettes of 
these springtime flowers bloomed in pale yellow 
beauty, like stars amid the rocks. 

It was some time after we had left Handa, 
when we were heading towards Cape Wrath, 
that we came on more flowers, again of starry 
beauty, but this time white stars sprinkled 
thickly on the turf of the wayside. I rubbed my 
eyes. Were they all right, or were we magically 
transferred to Iceland? The last time I had seen 
Dryas octopetala growing in such rampant 
profusion was on the lava wastes of that grim 
northern island. But the wayside “‘daisies”’ 
were truly octopetala, or the mountain avens, 
and no figment of memory and imagination. 
Even more lovely were the gorse and the broom 
in all their glory. When we came north the 
gorse blazed in gold on the banks and by the 
lochs, and when we turned our faces southwards 
the broom had joined it to form sheets of 
splendour, while waves of scent came floating 
down the breeze. 
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CHINA DOGS FOR THE MANTELPIECE > 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


ATHETIC or dignified, wise or smirking or 
Panay expressionless, pottery dogs are 

treasured to-day as essential ornaments on 
the mantelshelf of the real old English cottage. 
Yet among antiques they are comparative new- 
comers, for typical specimens date from between 
about 1810 and the 1870s. The Staffordshire 
potteries turned them out in their thousands 
each week. Almost every breed then known 
was modelled and no two dogs are ever identi- 
cal, for every potter had his own ideas when 
painting expressions into the animals’ faces and 
decking their backs with gaudy spots. Eyes in 
particular show endless variation, from un- 
naturally human to warmly canine in both 
shape and expression; only the poor examples 
are mere dots. 

The whole colouring is sometimes quaint, 
but generally keeps as close to nature as may be 
expected in a cheaply sold article. Symmetry 
of arrangement on the crowded mantelshelf or 
ponderous chest of drawers was facilitated by 
the fact that they were nearly always made 
in pairs. 

Characteristically, the dogs portrayed are 
mostly the sporting dogs popular in those 
robust and unthinkingly callous days. Grey- 
hound coursing was a national pastime: among 
pottery dogs greyhounds and whippets were 
second only to spaniels in popularity. Prize- 
winners were known by name and reputation 
throughout the country, and it is not surprising 
that many a greyhound statuette purports to be 
an actual portrait of a famous Regency or early 
Victorian hound. Its name was inscribed in 
relief on the pedestal front and- outlined in 
gilding or enamel, such as the McGrath and 
Pretender pair, winner and runner-up in the 
race for the Waterloo Cup of 1871. Often the 


2.—PAIR OF 


1.—_THREE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY DOGS MADE IN THE EARLY 1820s. 
(Left to right) Comforter, Dalmatian and clipped poodle. Reproductions have a stiffness of 
form seldom seen in originals 


hare just killed is displayed in the animal’s 
mouth or laid at its feet. 

Many greyhounds are finely modelled, most 
commonly sitting keenly upright, standing or 
lying prone with crossed paws. The figure of the 
fawning greyhound is notable for its anatomical 
accuracy, grace of action and excellence of 
modelling. The most usual colour for this 
animal is a peculiar salmon-orange, against 
which the features are painted black. The 
pedestal supporting the standing greyhound 


STAFFORDSHIRE WHIPPETS EACH CARRYING A KILLED HARE. 


Such statuettes often bore the name of a famous coursing prize-winner 


3.—PAIR 


OF -ROCKINGHAM FIGURE ORNAMENTS 


OF A DOG WITH PUPPIES 


AND A CAT WITH KITTENS, ABOUT 1825 


was a slender oval with a rough top coloured 
grass-green. From the centre of this rose a 
pillar supporting the dog’s chest, thus prevent- 
ing the figure from collapsing during firing. 
The edge of the pedestal might be plainly white 
encircled with a gilded line, or touched with 
green. In some instances the pedestal was 
enamelled in brilliant Staffordshire blue. 

Jackfield greyhounds—the name is generic 
—were exquisitely modelled in perfect poses by 
Staffordshire potters. They were made of red 
earthenware covered with a lustrous black glaze, 
usually enriched with markings in gold. 

Among other sporting dogs, the pointer 
standing over the game is an excellent example 
of figure potting. This rapid and reliable dog 
appears in several characteristic poses and is 
invariably modelled by a master. The heavier 
Spanish pointers are frequently found, usually 
all black or all white. 

The elegant figure of the setter is to be seen 
in a diversity of colours and poses, showing the 
thickly curled hair of the old English type. 
Foxhound models show strong, agile creatures; 
harriers have an eager, persevering look and are 
often gripping the hares they have hunted; 
staghounds and springers display remarkable 
vigour, although their colouring is somewhat 
strange. Perhaps because they were modelled 
less frequently, the pointer and setter, like the 
pug and that most popular Victorian coaching 
dog, the Dalmatian, seem always to have 
claimed the attention of really skilled modellers. 

The Edinburgh Journal of Natural History 
and of the Physical Sciences (1837) illustrates 
sixteen hand-coloured engravings of English 
sporting dogs. To-day, only the pointer and 
setter bear much resemblance to these portraits 
of their ancestors: of the other fourteen those 
that have not become extinct appear to have 
undergone marked changes. 

One engraving depicts a gentle little dog 
with brown ears and brown spots on its silky 
coat. Its wide-open eyes and maddeningly meek 
expression correspond in every detail with that 
most insipid pottery adornment of the cottage 
shelf. Bred from the Maltese dog and the King 
Charles spaniel, this pathetic creature was called 
a ‘‘comforter or spaniel’s gentle.’’ Here was the 
antithesis of all that was required of the sporting 
dog, and it is possible to feel the good-humoured 
scorn with which the potter modelled this lady’s 
dog, this lap-warmer, this finicky creature of 
drawing-room and boudoir. That it should have 
disappeared and left no obvious heirs among our 
dogs of to-day is easily understandable from the 
appearance of these pensive pottery figures. 

Pottery comforters were always made in 
pairs to face each other across a shelf and are 
found in five standard sizes. Some are as tall as 
eighteen inches, often serving as door porters; 
the smallest are about six inches, and the most 
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4.—PAIR OF STAFFORDSHIRE WHIPPETS ON EITHER SIDE OF A GREYHOUND 
(1825-50). The whippets are in red earthenware covered with lustrous black glaze and 
marked with gilding 


5.—PAIR OF ROCKINGHAM POODLES WITH PUPPIES ON DRAPED CUSHION 
PEDESTALS 


popular about nine inches high. They are 
almost invariably white with coloured ears and 
some half-dozen spots scattered over the body 
at the whim of the potter. Red was a favourite 
colour for these markings and so was gold, but 
they are found in black, brown, grey and even 
green, as well as copper lustre. The nose is pink 
and the eyes have almost a. human outline. A 
feature of the comforter is the small gold pad- 
lock always hanging from a collar around its 
neck and the little gold chain falling across the 
chest and disappearing over the back which is 
never decorated. Altogether some two hun- 
dred patterns of these quaint little creatures, 
invariably modelled in a sitting position, are 
known to have been devised before they were 
outmoded by the Victorian pug. 

If the earthenware comforter appears a 
silly specimen of a dog, no better may be said of 
the even more popular pottery spaniel. It 
would be impossible to believe that such a poor- 
spirited dog could have existed with such an 
inane expression and stony stare, were it not for 
the innumerable replicas showing precisely the 
same features, but obviously the work of several 
potters. Unquestionably they représent a dog 
popular at that time, but belonging to a 
breed which has since been immeasurably 
improved, 

Clipped poodles have an air of picturesque 
unreality that lends itself particularly to the 
modeller of earthenware figures. They are 
usually found rather smaller than the nine-inch 
comforter and less rigidly restricted to the 
conventional sitting posture. One might ima- 
gine that the difficulty of representing the thick 
curly hair in so stiff a material would have made 
them costly ornaments. This obstacle was over- 
come in several ways. On some the hair was 
made of small granules of earthenware glazed 
fast in the manner of sandpaper; in better 
quality it was applied in the form of dry clay to 
represent a rough, coarse texture, but at the 
Same time produced an effect of depth and, 
from a distance, real fluffiness. The Rocking- 

m poodles in bone china are of unsurpassed 


craftsmanship. In these the curly hair on head, 
neck and forepart of the body is of extremely 
fine china threads. Although these china 
poodles were widely reproduced by the Stafford- 
shire potters, the curled hair of these has no 
more than an effect of matted sheep’s wool. 
Poodles frequently hold little baskets in their 
mouths—that being a parlour trick taught to 
their live contemporaries—and are often found 
in groups of two.or three on one base. 

The well modelled miniature mastiff is of 
special interest. It has peculiarly turned-up 
toes, tongue out and head turned to the right, 
and was known early in the 19th century as the 
“mops.’’ When it has a finely painted insect in 
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underglaze on each side of the neck it is in- 
tended as a symbol of fidelity and may be 
associated with the Roman Catholic Society of 
Mopses. The mops is of German origin, and 
those made in English bone china were not so 
well finished or coloured as their hard procelain 
Dresden originals. 

The bone-china potters issued some out- 
standingly lifelike dogs and, in contrast to their 
earthenware contemporaries, many appear to be 
of mongrel type, their proud four-leg stance and 
sharply expressive faces comparing favourably 
with those of the ornately collared pedigree 
breeds. In the finer bone-china dogs the pedes- 
tals are irregularly shaped, the tops dotted with 
hand-made flowers painted in natural colours. 
The Copeland firm devised dogs of numerous 
breeds, often sitting on their haunches without 
pedestals, such as pugs with tightly curling 
tails and St. Bernards. Copeland dogs are 
marked beneath: those impressed “‘Copeland 
ana Garrett’? were made between 1833 and 
1846, “‘Copeland late Spode,”’ between 1847 and 
1867. 

Rockingham dogs are always small and 
belong to the period 1820-1842, those with the 
grifin mark dating from 1826. Lap dogs and 
spaniels reclining upon white or richly coloured 
and tasselled cushions have been noted bearing 
the griffin mark and the words ‘‘Manufacturer 
to the King.’”’ These date between 1830 and 
1837. Rockingham made too those white woolly 
dogs, possibly unclipped poodles, since they 
often carry baskets of colourful roses. Slender 
greyhounds and shaggy spaniels were made by 
the firm in earthenware. 

Figure groups consisting of a pair of dogs on 
a single pedestal are not infrequent, usually a 
pair of dogs sitting on their haunches to the 
sides of a hollow tree stump for containing 
tapers or spills. In one series the base was made 
hollow to form an inkwell. Those noted have 
been of early Victorian origin. In others a 
single dog erect on four legs guards the tree 
trunk. A figure group noted recently, bearing 
the transferred mark “I. Ridgway” in a ribbon 
with a pottery kiln below, consisted of a clever- 
ly modelled spaniel sitting on his haunches with 
a cat trying to induce him to play. This was 
made by John Ridgway, whom the jury of the 
Great Exhibition stated to be one of the most 
important potters in Staffordshire. 

Rockingham issued a splendid series of dog 
and cat pairs in bone china. A pair consisted of 
two round wicker baskets, one containing a dog 
with puppies, the other a cat with kittens. 

Inevitably earthenware and bone china 
dogs have been reproduced. Good originals are 
copied to perfection in colours just missing 
correct period tints, but commoner types are 
poorly modelled and obviously newly decorated 
in colours little resembling the originals. 

Illustrations: 2, 3, 5 and 6, Wernher 


Collection; 4, Author’s collection. 


6.—ROCKINGHAM POODLE WITH HAIR COMPOSED OF FINE THREADS OF 
BONE CHINA 
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AGINCOURT WITH A ZED 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


AM a snob now—a spelling snob—since we 
I saw the signpost. We were ambling in the 

afternoon light towards England, or at least 
towards Boulogne. The signpost away to the 
left said AZINCOURT—not Agincourt; and 
since the guidebook confirmed that Azincourt 
was in fact all that we call Agincourt (and I now 
refer to—so snobbishly—with a zed), to the left 
we went. 

We had one day’ to finish, one night to 
spend, and one morning to reach the ferry. It 
seemed too much not to see this English piece, 
so to say, of French countryside, especially as 
the evening—or late afternoon—was clear and 
autumnal and reasonably golden. 

Last year I described in an article in 
Country Lire (August 22, 1957) another acci- 
dental visit to a battlefield coming the other way, 
the coastal way, to Boulogne (this time I was 
travelling from Laon and Arras). Then it was 
Crécy, in open, chalky landscape. Then, as now, 
a battle pilgrimage back into the Middle Ages 
promised to lighten not so much the boredom of 
the last stages as the inevitable anti-climax to a 
foreign journey by strange roads, through 
strange towns, past strange flowers. There 


so much roadage, just so many miles which have 
to be covered to the dividing water. 

Under these circumstances I cannot pre- 
tend that the Pas-de-Calais is the most inspirit- 
ing countryside. It is rural, all right. It is even 
beautiful, in conditions of beauty. But every 
by-road is not a temptation. And in conditions 
of rain—but at least it wasn’t raining. 

After hours of monotony Azincourt at any 
rate was a relief—always allowing that we should 
actually discover the village or the field of 
battle. As it turned out, and as I rather ex- 
pected, it was not so easy. The French signpost 
didn’t indicate the distance to Azincourt. More- 
over, the fact having been announced once, no 
road sign was going to announce it a second 
time. The French do not waste their public 
money that way. 

We found ourselves zigzagging—left right- 
angle, right right-angle, halt for hens, halt for 
dubiety. On again. A distance which should 
have been two miles or three was by now cer- 
tainly four, even five. More hens, more ducks, 
and no one to ask, until at every dubious cross- 
road the autumn day seemed a little advanced, 
the prospect of a bed and a good dinner seemed 
a shade—precisely a longer shade or several 
longer shadows—more remote, or uncertain. 


APPROACHING THE GREY CHURCH OF TRAMECOURT IN THE PAS-DE- CALAIS) 
“Tt was rather like driving about inside the frame of a Constable landscape, within a mile ol 
two of Dedham” | 


Pleasant enough, all around. Rather like 
driving about inside the frame of a Constable 
landscape, within a mile or two of Dedham, deep 
inside the Victoria and Albert Museum. Left 
turn, and the trees parted to show a large 
red and grey chateau, with an avenue; and a 
grey church. 

If I had been better up in the history of 
Azincourt and St. Crispin’s Day and a little touch 
of Harry in the night (at a moment when we 
began to feel the need of a little touch of hurry 
in the evening) I should by now, with the grey 
church and the cool chateau and the long avenue, 
have felt decidedly warm. I had seen the name. 
This was the church and the chateau of Trame- 
court; and weren’t the, French, under d’Albret, 
Constable of France, holding a passage between 
the wood of Tramecourt and the wood of Agin— 
no, of Azincourt? 


THE CHATEAU OF TRAMECOURT SEEN FROM THE GATES. Before the Battle of 
Agincourt the French held a passage between the woods of Tramecourt and of Agincourt 


We were in a wood. We emerged. There 
was another wood on the far side of a huge} 
wheatfield. Over the wheat and the farthe:| 
trees a thin spire slipped into the sky—noij 
Constable now, but Samuel Palmer; a Palmer 
spire, very thin, very black, above Kentish 
vegetation under a Kentish sky (or Suffolk et- 
cetera, if you prefer my original artist). Azin-| 
court at last—according to the driver of a van.) 
Had we known, here, at this moment, in the} 
evening sun, we were actually on the battlefield, 
where it had rained so hard through the night of 
October 24, 1415. But first we had driven 
through the corn into the one street of Azin- 
court, between low cottages of cob, each of a| 
single storey, each built round a little courtyard.) 
Cart-horses without carts or wagons lazed}) 
home. We reached the church. We asked again, 
more specifically; and were directed back to the 
crossroads on to which we had emerged from the 
tall beech avenue of the chateau of Tramecourt 
and from which we had first seen the wheatfields}) 
and wood and Palmerish spire of Azincourt. | 

Nothing really had changed; or nothing} 
much. Our road which bordered the wheat and} 
led away toward Fruges (where we hoped ta 
spend the night) was hard-surfaced, where in 
1415 it would have been an earth or mud lane 
like a thousand others in this countryside of the 
Pas-de-Calais. But—here were the woods, here 
was the strait or alley of land between them. 

South of us down the alley would have been 
Henry V’s men, his small, tired, ragged army; 
north of us would have been the over-confident 
French. There were poppies in the corn, which 
was just about ready to cut. There was a noise 
of larks and yellow-hammers, instead of a noise} 
of armourers, or a noise of arrows. 

Heavy rain, thick mud—the illusion then 
would have been near enough. To be honest, 
though, I should add two other items to this} 
rural loneliness. There was a pink most un-}. 
medieval café by the crossroads. A laughing 
girl and two boys from the café knew exactly} 
that this had been the Azincourt of St. Crispin’s} 
Day; and they pointed to the second item,} 
which was a copse of beeches and acacias stand- 
ing by the road. There, said the girl, Azincourt 
was commemorated. 

Not Azincourt entire, all the same. In the}, 
copse, in an opening of tall nettles and pin | 
spireea, the Marquis de Tramecourt and his wife 
Madame Aline Marie Cécile de Tramecourt had}: 
set up a plain, and I must say very ugly Calvary} 
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—adla mémoire de ceux qui avec leur 
ancétves ont peri dans la fatale 
journée d’ Azincourt. Priez pour eux. 
The Calvary, a wooden figure on 
a wooden cross stood on a base of 
brick and stone among the nettles. 
Priez pour eux: at first I asked 
myself if pour eux included all 
who perished, English and French, 
or the French alone. 

But that wasn’t quite fair. 
After all, if accounts are to be 
trusted, we lost only a hundred 
foot-soldiers and a dozen and one 
men-at-arms; whereas the French, 
plunging in their armour through 
the mud, were cut down to the 
tune of nearly a hundred peers of 
France and nearly 3,000 other 
men of good birth, and 7,000 foot- 
soldiers. Even if our traditional 
figures are. wrong (French esti- 
mates multiply the English dead 
by 14), the French slaughter was 
so terrible that a French memorial 
could hardly bother itself about 
the dead of the victorious and 
detested invaders. 

The greater number of the 
French dead (and I suppose the 
English dead as well) were nour- 
ishing the corn along the road; 
after the battle they had been 
gathered up and buried in trenches 
between the two woods. Others— 
others of the French—were laid 
in the grey churches of Trame- 
court and Azincourt. 

“Tt was here,”’ continued the 
Marquis de Tramecourt’s inscrip- 
tion among the nettles and the 
foamy pink of the spiraea, “that our 
valiant warriors fell (I1 Samuel, I, 25). 
Their hope is full of immortality (Wisdom of 
Solomon, III, 4). To pray for the dead that 
they may be delivered from the punishment 
for their sins is an holy and good thought (II 
Maccabees, XII, 46).’”” Samuel appears as Rots 
in the inscription. 

The inscription was green from the damp 
under the trees; and spoke more to us then of the 
sadness of the French than the triumph of the 
English. So it should have done. For all the 
dead of a completed sorrow we picked two or 
three pieces of spirea and stuck them into a 
crack of the black upright of the Calvary. Then 
we bustled away, not towards Calais, ike King 
Henry after his triumph, but to Fruges; in which 
rather shabby, wide open town we found a most 
edible dinner and a most comfortable bed. 

At Boulogne next day we happened to go 
into the Old Cemetery on the hill, where the 
first thing we saw was a very English tombstone 
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THE CHURCH AND VILLAGE STREET OF AGINCOURT. ‘Not Constable now, but Samuel Palmer; 


a Palmer spire, very thin, very black, under a Kentish sky” 


to an Englishman who died in the last century 
after being for many years ‘‘a respected member 
of the Methodist community of this town.” 
You cannot be very much nearer England ex- 
cept at Cap Gris Nez or at Calais. Yet what 
surprises me about this nearest French country- 
side is, after all, its difference. I may have talk- 
ed of a Palmer spire at Azincourt, of driving 
through a Dedham landscape at Tramecourt. 
But no, in a score of subtle ways the countryside 
is different—and by countryside I mean its 
humanised, its man-made elements. My im- 
pression is that down the coast, in Normandy, 
and up the Seine, say between Le Havre and 
Caudebec, many more points of contact are 
visible in the small details of farms and wall and 
village and church; which is to be expected, 
after a Norman invasion. 

Once, though, invaders did come to us from 
the region of Azincourt, from the Pas-de-Calais. 
Earlier, before the Romans. Of that, not long 
after I came home, I had a curious reminder. 


HANCE LS | 


XE POUR LES 410 


Settlers from the Pas-de-Calais occupied the 
Silchester area, near Reading and Newbury. 
The Atrebates of Silchester came from the Pas- 
de-Calais. Reading a recent book on Silchester, 
a semi-Romanised town or tribal capital into 
which, so to say, the Romans persuaded the 
Atrebates, I noticed the peculiar courtyard plan 
of the Silchester houses—three sides of a rect- 
angle opening to the road or street. 

It was for all the world the plan of the 
houses, the little farm-houses of cob, along the 
village streets around Azincourt. I suppose in 
Silchester these courtyard houses belonged to 
farmers who went out to work outside the city 
wall. 

Some day, I thought, I must go in search of 
the real aboriginal England, the land of the 
Angles beyond the sea, round about the roots of 
Schleswig-Holstein; and just see how many 
points of contact can still be detected, to link 
our aboriginal home, with the villages of Wilt- 
shire or Hampshire. 
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THE CALVARY RKS THE SITE OF THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. The wooden cross, standing in a small copse, set up 
a ame (Right) THE WEATHER-BEATEN INSCRIPTION ON THE BASE OF THE CALVARY 


by the Marquis de Tramecourt and his wife. 
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MONSTER FISH IN BRITISH WATERS 


IG GAME ANGLING by J. H. 
B Bennett (Faber 30s.) is a book by 

an enthusiast who has succeeded 
in imparting his ardour to those who 
read it. Pleasantly written and full of 
information, it appears at an opportune 
time because so many who have spent 
their holidays by the sea have begun 
to take an interest in the larger fish 
that frequent the sea round our coast, 
especially those members of the shark 
family, the porbeagle, the tope, the 
blue shark, the thresher and, in very 
limited numbers, the mako. 

Hitherto, big game fishing has 
been associated with the waters of 
America, Australia and New Zealand, 
with the exception of the sport to be 
obtained with tunny and tope off our 
shores. To-day, however, it is no 
longer necessary to go half round the 
world in search of sharks, and already 
some of the south-western ports of 
these islands are finding an increasing 
number of shark fishermen eager to 
hire a boat and try their luck; for 
there are thrills in plenty awaiting 
those who sally forth with an expert 
boatman and who are armed with the 
necessary gear to withstand the weight 
and playing qualities of the big fish 
they seek to catch, But shark need 
not be the only quarry; for there are 
giant skate, huge congers and other 
monsters lurking to seize a bait, to be 
gaffed and brought back to harbour in 
triumph. 

Mr. Bennett offers to the new- 
comers excellent advice concerning 
both tackle and the tactics to be 
employed; he also describes so well the 
happenings on big game expeditions 
in home waters that he proves him- 
self to be an expert advertiser of a 
pastime which, without doubt, will 


more and more capture the popular _ 


fancy. 


HIGHLY SPECIALISED CRAFT 


RESENTED by the publishers as 

the definitive work on the subject, 
Patchwork, by Averil Colby (Batsford, 
50s.), is a book by an enthusiast. It 
has a wealth of photographs and dia- 
grams and a coloured frontispiece and 
jacket appropriate to its status. But 
through all the mass of facts, the his- 
torical background and the technical, 
practical details, the reader never 
quite loses the author’s sheer delight 
in a highly specialised craft that still 
makes busy women in several parts of 
Britain find time and patience to turn 
scraps of waste fabric into handsome 
house furnishings, joyously indivi- 
dualistic yet controlled by traditions 
of pattern and technique. 

The craft includes the true mosaic 
patchwork wholly constructed of 
fabric pieces sewn together, and 
applied patchwork ornamenting a 
ground of plain fabric, a distinction 
that might réceive greater emphasis in 
the early pages of this book. Quilting 
has been associated with patchwork 
from at least as early as Anne’s reign, 
but is a wholly separate craft, and 
indeed North-Country Elizabethan 
inventories record many quilts and 
“twilts,’’ with never a reference to 
patchwork. 


From the 1780s 


Patchwork quilts and coverlets 
survive in considerable numbers from 
as early as the 1780s, however, and 
the author deals in fascinating detail 
with their triumphs in the early 19th 
century, when colour and design were 
at their most splendid, and with vari- 
ous subsequent developments such as 
pictorial mosaic and the crazy quilts 
which, with their “‘incrustations’’ of 
surface ornament, offered virtually no 
opportunity for quilting. 

Miss Colby gives many hints as to 
how to date old quilts. She finds 
signatures showing that even small 
children practised their seams on 
coverlets assembled from their dresses, 
and from a wealth of evidence she 


concludes that Regency women on 
both sides of the Atlantic must have 
stitched identically printed fabrics into 
precisely the same traditional early- 
English patterns. 

This book, however, is much more 
than a_ historical survey. While 
admitting thankfully that there is no 
real commercial value in patchwork, 
she shows persuasively how to tackle a 
craft that to-day is enjoying a con- 
siderable revival, her delight in detail 
covering every phase of the work, 
from the use of company directors’ 
reports as ideal paper ‘‘cards,”’ to the 
curve of the quilter’s needle. One’s 
only regret is that the association 
between patchwork and _ quilting 
appears to have ceased, for here, 
surely, was a perfect combination of 
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references to the earliest history 
of the horse. Her opening chapter in- 
deed deals with “prehistoric theories’’ 
from which she carries us through the 
ages to the horse and pony as we find 
them to-day. In discussing the mod- 
erns her memory, or source of reference, 
is often at fault. One is surprised to 
read, for instance, that the Fell pony 
is the heaviest pony breed, when, in 
fact, it is smaller in size and lighter in 
weight than either the Highland or the 
Dales ponies. It is incorrect to say 
that the famous Acland type of Ex- 
moor pony is practically extinct, for 
there are at least fifty on the Moor 
itself, as well as a number in other 
parts of the country, and it is also in- 
correct to describe imdiscriminately all 
spotted horses as Appaloosas, but this 


COVERLET OF INLAID FELT PIECES WITH BIBLICAL PICTURES 
AND SCENES OF THE ENGINEERING WONDERS OF WALES 
MADE IN 1842-52. An illustration in Patchwork, reviewed on this page 


techniques. However, with the author, 
one can still discover the delight of a 
walk through a North-Country dale 
village in “quilt weather,” seeing the 
“washing lines full of baskets, stars, 
feathers, plant-pots, American flags and 
pincushions, with as many as twelve 
quilts to a line.” 


WHAT IS THE BEST HORSE? 


ANY will feel surprise on finding 
that the late Lady Wentworth 
considered the thoroughbred race- 
horse to be the world’s best horse and 
not the Arabian, with which her name 
has been so much associated. She 
choose him in The World’s Best Horse 
(Allen and Unwin, 50s.) on value and 
for his supremacy in speed and con- 
formation. If this is a sound basis to 
work on, then there can be no quarrel 
on the score of value or speed, but it is 
very questionable whether the con- 
formation of the thoroughbred race- 
horse is always all that can be desired. 
The best horse may well be the best 
for the purpose for which it is bred. 
Those who are familiar with Lady 
Wentworth’s earlier works will find 
that this book follows on somewhat 
similar lines, in that there are copious 


is a common error. There are at least 
half a dozen distinct breeds of spotted 
horses throughout the world that are 
not Appaloosas. Many will notice that 
the best hackney of our times, 
Holywell Florette, is referred to as 
Mrs. Black’s, when in fact it has been 
owned by Mr. W. T. Barton since it 
was a two-year-old. 

As an_ historical record The 
World’s Best Horse can be considered 
as supplementary to Lady Went- 
worth’s earlier works, The Authentic 
Arabian, Thoroughbred Racing Stock 
and The Swift Runner. It is notable 
for giving details of the more import- 
ant breeds of the world. The book is 
beautifully produced and is well 
illustrated. R.S.S. 


AIDS TO THE TOURIST 


HE large number of tourists who 

flock yearly to see the cathedrals 
and country houses of England have 
made economically possible the pub- 
lication, at a low price, of guides 
planned on a more lavish scale than 
ever before. Four of these have re- 
cently been issued at 2s. 6d. each by 
Pitkin Pictorials as part of their Pride 
of Britain series. These are The 


History and Treasures of Windsor 
Castle, The History and Treasures of 
Ickworth, Suffolk, The Pictorial 
History of Hereford Cathedval and 
The Pictorial History of Worcester 
Cathedval. The great attractions of 
these booklets are their gay and 
colourful covers and above all their 
illustrations, some fifty to each book, 
the majority consisting of photographs 
by J. H. Kersting. The texts of the 
cathedral histories have been written 
by the deans. 


Great Architectural Monument 


The guide to Castle Howard in 
Yorkshire is somewhat similar in 
format and wealth of illustration, but 
is an independent venture, published 
at 3s. by Castle Howard Estate and 


_written by the owner, Mr. George 


Howard, whose knowledge and en- 
thusiasm have done so much to restore 
the glories of the house after the war 
years and the disastrous fire of 1940. 
It provides a concise, valuable and 
extremely interesting summary of the 
history of one of the great monuments 
of English architecture. Perhaps it is 
a little disconcerting (though there are 
clearly arguments in its favour) to find 
that all the illustrations of the exterior 
show the house in its complete state 
before the fire. | 

The new Ministry of Works 
illustrated guide to Audley End, Essex 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 6d.) is a 
somewhat less glossy production but 
will be welcomed by all interested in 
architecture as an important contri- 
bution to sorting out the complicated 
history of this great house. The guide 
is a revision by John Charlton of the 
original text by the late B. H. St. J. 
O’Neil. Curiously enough it makes no 
mention of Vertue’s statement that 
the house was designed by Bernard 
Janssen, an attribution at least as 
likely as the very debatable one to 
John Thorpe, which the guide accepts 
as probable. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ENNETH RICHMOND’S Wild 
Venture: a  Bird-watcher in 
Scotland (Geoffrey Bles, 21s.) is an 
account of his experiences with birds 
—eagles, harriers, capercaillies, wild 
geese and gannets among them—north 
of the Border, based partly on articles 
printed in Country LiFrE and other 
periodicals. It is written in a lively 
style and with an infectious enthusi- 
asm that should commend it to a 
wider public than _ ornithologists, 
Notable features of the Wildfowl Trust 
Ninth Annual Report, 1956-1957, 
edited by Peter Scott and Hugh Boyd 
(CountTRY Lire, 10s.), are a review of 
the first ten years of the Slimbridge 
collection, an examination of the place 
of aerial surveys in British wild-fowl 
research and some comparisons be- 
tween wild-fowling in the United 
States and in Britain. 

In A Bird Watcher in Kenya 
(Oliver and Boyd, 30s.) Vernon D. van 
Someren recaptures some of his 
experiences in watching and photo- 
graphing birds in the colony. The 
book contains nearly forty photo- 
graphs, most of them taken at the 
nest, and hints on the equipment and 
technique of bird photography. David 
A. Bannerman’s Larger Birds of West 
Africa, which is illustrated with draw- 
ings by Henrik Grénvold (Penguin 
Books, 2s. 6d.), is a short guide to the 
appearance, haunts and habits of the 
birds of the territories of British West 
Africa from grebes to wrynecks. The 
Exploitation of Sea Birds in Seychelles, 
by the Hon. M. W. Ridley and Lord 
Richard Percy (H.M. Stationery Office, 
12s. 6d.), gives convincing reasons for 
controlling the cropping of the eggs of 
sooty terns on the islands of the 
Seychelles group in the Indian Ocean, 
where unbridled exploitation threatens 
to defeat its own ends by seriously 
reducing the number of birds, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DO RABBITS KILL 
LEVERETS? 


ae ith reference to Garth Christ- 

jan’s article, Ave Theve More 
Haves in Britain? (September 25), it 
is, | think, generally agreed that hares 
have increased since the devastation 
of the rabbit population by myxo- 
matosis, and some people, I myself 
included, believe they have multiplied 
enormously. 

No doubt the biggest single factor 
in accounting for the increase is simply 
the greater supply of food, and if 
Mr. Christian, pace James Hawker 


actual census of the species, but there 
must be well over twenty in this four- 
deep strip, about a third of a mile long. 
They include a swamp _ cypress, 
Lucombe oak and two other species of 
oak, two species of cedar, Oriental 
spruce, several species of lime and elm, 
a crab, a pear and many more, the 
whole making a delightfully informal 
and unequal mixture. 

In my own projected arboretum 
here there will be only one short 
avenue planted at random with 
taxodiums and metasequoias to exer- 
cise in taxonomy the botanists of 50 or 
100 years time.—MaAyNARD GREVILLE, 
Dunmow, Essex. 


SILVER OBJECT STUDDED WITH SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 
STATED TO HAVE BEEN TAKEN FROM A TURKISH PRISONER 
AT THE BATTLE OF ACRE IN 1840 
See letler: The Horn of Lebanon 


is right in the interesting theory that 
‘hares can’t abide the smell of 
rabbetts,”’ then that would explain 
why one finds hares in places that 
were previously strongholds of rabbits. 
But do these factors together explain 
the increase? I rather think not. 

There is another theory, however, 
that I have twice heard from game- 
keepers, which is that the rabbit will 
make short work with its hind legs of 
any new-born leverets it may come 
across, in the same way as it will often 
destroy its own young if they have 
been handled in the nest. 

I should be grateful if any of your 
readers could confirm the notion. If 
true, it could help to explain the 
presence of hares in areas that 
previously never held them despite 
being lightly stocked with rabbits, as 
well as go far to account for what 
many people consider an _ extra- 
ordinary increase in the hare popu- 
lation.—R. H. H. Duncan, Weston, 
by Otley, Yorkshire. 


MIXED TREES IN AN 


AVENUE 
From the Hon. Maynard Greville. 
Srr,—Mr. J. D. U. Ward’s account in 
your issue of September 18 of the decline 
of the avenue is an admirable review 
of the orthodox one-species type still 
to be found in this country. My own 
iconoclastic taste, however, leans to- 
wards the irregular and the unequal, 
and a line of orderly trees of the same 
species leaves me singularly unmoved. 

I must confess that, in the 
orderly type of avenue, I always wel- 
come the odd mutation or intrusion of 
a foreigner, such as the single Lucombe 
oak in the cryptomeria avenue, at 
Melbury, Dorset, or the wellingtonia 
and three Douglas firs to be found as 
replacements in that finest of all 
Lebanon cedar avenues that I know, 
at Hallingbury Place, Essex. 

I know of only one avenue that 
sets out to fulfil my ideal of an awk- 
ward squad with a mixture of many 
species, and this is the grand avenue 
entrance to Osterley Park to the west 
of London, shown in the enclosed 
photograph. I have never made an 


A HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY 


HOUSE ? 
S1r,—There is a lot of sound criticism 
in Mrs. Charles’s spirited letter, 


published in your issue of October 2, 
but she is judging an example of 
contemporary architecture by stan- 
dards she would never dream of apply- 
ing to architecture of another period. 


No one thinks any the less of Le 
Petit Trianon because its plumbing is 
inconvenient, or of Blenheim Palace 
because it is difficult to keep clean. 
(The fact that Serenity is on a different 


scale from these two examples does 
not affect my argument.) Serenity is 
more than the solution to a set of 
practical problems; it is a manifest- 
ation of the new esthetic. The archi- 
tect was concerned as much with 
creating an atmosphere expressive of 
the modern age as with minimising the 
distance between his client and the 
bathroom.—H. DaLtTon CLIFFORD, 
The Abbey, Abbey Street, Penzance, 
Cornwall. 


A REGENCY LAMPSTAND 


S1r,—Those of your readers who are 
interested in decorative objects of the 
Regency period may like to see the 
enclosed photograph of a fairly 
typical lighting fitting of the time now 
in my collection. 

The statue is about four feet high 
and was executed in plaster by 
Humphrey Hopper, a well known 
sculptor of the time, who made many 
different kinds of figures, both large 
and small, as supports for candlesticks 
and lamps. 

I think this particular one must 
have been a Christmas present for a 
friend, for he has dated it December 
25, 1820. The brass oil lamp is of the 
usual Argand type; the shade is 
frosted and etched._DEREK SHERBORN, 
Fawns Manor, Bedfont, Middlesex. 


THE HORN OF LEBANON 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of a 
silver object studded with semi- 
precious stones. In a manuscript note, 
handed down with it, it is described as 
the Horn of Lebanon and it is 
stated that it was taken from a 
Turkish prisoner at the Battle of Acre 
(1840) by a member of my family, 
who at the time was a lieutenant on 
H.M.S. Bellerophon. 

The hollow tubular “horn’’ is 
20 ins. long by 3 ins. across the open 
mouth and is very light. At the closed 
end there is a Star of David engraved, 
and there is much other engraved 
ornamentation. The cords, and the 
tassels that were originally attached to 
them are a maroon colour. I should be 
very much interested if you or any of 
your readers could enlighten me about 
the use of this article and explain its 
name, the Horn of Lebanon.—N. M. 
HucGueEs-Hatvett (Lt.-Col.), The Little 
Manor, Swindon Village, Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire. 


[This object is evidently of 


LAMPSTAND IN THE FORM 
OF A STATUE BY HUMPHREY 
HOPPER (1820) 


See letter: A Regency Lamfsland 


Turkish workmanship and probably 
not older than the 18th century. 
Some reader may be able to explain 
its purpose—ED. | 


ANIMALS AND MUSIC 


Sir,—Like your correspondents of 
August 21 and September 11, I have 
had first-hand experience of the attrac- 
tive power of music over cows and 
wild birds on various occasions. 

While in Dorset I noticed that 
instrumental music brought birds to 
the sill of a wide-open window, where 
they settled in full sight of the per- 
formers within. Also the cows in a 
field across the lane came up to the 
hedge, and stood there motionless till 
the music stopped. 

During a two-mile walk through 
lonely country, where one seldom met 
a soul, I used to beguile the way by 
singing, and at once any cows within 
earshot came to look over the hedges, 


PART OF THE GRAND AVENUE AT OSTERLEY PARK, MIDDLESEX, WHICH CONSISTS OF 


MANY TREE SPECIES 


See letter: Mixed Trees in an Avenue 
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NURSERY PLATE WITH ALPHABETS, 
FIGURES AND CLOCK FACE 


See letter: Meal-time Lessons 


and remained gravely attentive as 
long as the singing lasted. 

I might mention that a fine 
donkey, who had been roughly 
handled before he came to us, resisted 
being groomed and harnessed so 
strongly that I was almost in despair. 
But I found that “‘music hath charms” 
and if I began to sing some cheerful 
song, and kept it up, his attention was 
so pleasantly engaged that he forgot 
to give any trouble, and so a bad habit 
was broken.—M. B. GaskoIN (Miss), 


51, Hayrringion Gardens, London, 
Sead. 
BUTTERFLIES ON A 
BUDDLEIA 


Srr,—In his letter of September 11 
Mr. Gallatly writes about butterflies 
in Berkshire. 

On our buddleia here in 1956 we 
had, on occasions, so many red 
admirals, peacocks, tortoiseshells and 
painted ladies that it was impos- 
sible to count them accurately. In 
1957 hardly one of any species 
visited it. 

This year, when it was in full 
flower until the second week in 
September, it remained day after day 
practically deserted. That week, 
though most of the flowers were dead, 
an amazing come-back occurred and 
it attracted a great number of the 
above species once again. Though 
speckled woods are very common here, 
they do not seem to care for buddleia. 
—P. M. Larken, 5, Wingfield Villas, 
Stoke, Plymouth. 


JOSTLING ONE ANOTHER 
Sir,—It is most interesting to read the 
reports on butterflies from various 
parts of the country, and to note how 
they differ. 

On our own buddleias here, on 
September 12, the tortoiseshells seemed 
to be, like Mr. Gallatly’s Berkshire 
peacocks, “‘literally jostling one an- 
other,”’ five or six together on a spray 
being nothing unusual. Peacocks were 
plentiful; red-admirals were keeping, 
like robins, to their own territories, 
but there was no lack of them; and, 
whether hatched from the May-June 
migrants or a fresh invasion, there 
were more painted ladies than I have 
seen for some years. Small coppers 
this year invaded the garden from the 
field; and we apparently succeeded in 
establishing a colony of  six-spot 
burnets (filipendulae, not trifolit) 
brought originally from Salisbury 
Plain. Brimstones and commas were 
unusually scarce with us this year. 

Indoors we pupated our fourth 
generation of continuously brooded 
clouded yellows, having brought the 
first-generation larve successfully 
through last winter—Joun  H. 
Gopptn, Seafields House, Charmouth, 
Dorset. 


MEAL-TIME LESSONS 


Str,—I enclose a photograph of what I 
feel sure must be a Victorian nursery 
plate; the parents were so evidently 
anxious to educate their young. 


GOUNT RY ELBE OGTLOB ER) Oreos 


The plate has capital 
letters round the outer 
rim; small letters inside 
these; figures further 
inside, and in the centre 
a clock face. 

Even at meal times 
the young could in this 
way absorb knowledge. 
—RICHARD GALE, 3, 
Harbour View Road, 
Parkstone, Dorset. 


OLD DOCTOR’S 
HOUSE 


S1r,—Country doctors in 
the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies were often great 
characters, as the pub- 
lished diaries of Claver 
Morris of Wells (about 
1700) and John Westover 
of Wedmore (1680) show. 
Sometimes they farmed 
on a large scale and often 
took in well-off patients 
as paying guests. The family of West- 
over of Wedmore, a townlet in the 
centre of Somerset, had for generations 
lived in the Porch House there and 
many of them were doctors. I enclose 
a photograph of the house. 

Although it is rather spoilt by 
subsequent alteration, the building on 
the right has great interest. It is, I 
believe, the first private asylum to be 
erected in this country. Dr. John 
Westover specialised in the reception 
of mental patients, and over the 
window is an inscribed stone: “John 
Westover: Chirugen: 1680.’” We have 
record of his baptism at the parish 
church: ‘Johannes filius Johannis et 
Joannae Westover de Wedmore.”’ This 
was on April 15, 1643. A John 
Westover witnessed the establishment 
of a chantry at Wedmore in 1509, and 
his grandson, another John, went to 
fight the Armada. Doctor John’s 
diaries are available and show all the 
comings and goings of patients, with 
the various charges made. 

The ground floor of the building 
shown was constructed as stable and 
coach-house, and much of the beau- 
tifully made woodwork, such as hay- 
racks and trapdoors for feeding, is 
intact and in use. There is an outside 


staircase at the rear and traces of 
washing and latrine accommodation 
for the patients. The first floor 
evidently contained a day-room, 
although there may have been bed- 
rooms behind. The attic storey, since 
turned into a pigeon loft, is the most 
interesting. It was a dormitory and 
has many of the fittings intact, in- 
cluding rows of cupboards used by the 
inmates. 

The last John Westover died at 
the Porch House in 1766.—R. D. 
ReEip, 8, Chamberlain Street, Wells, 
Somerset. 


CARVINGS FROM A 
PATTERN-BOOK 


Sir,—The oak panelling in the Sum- 
mer Common Room at University 
College, Oxford, part of which is 


that about four-fifths of the scenes are 
taken directly from wood engravings 
in two editions of Alciati’s Emblems 
(1547 and 1551). Among the subjects 
are Prometheus, Ganymede, the ass 
that thought it was worshipped, the 
laughing and the sad philosopher, the 
three dicing-women, Eros and Anteros, 
the kite that bit off more than it could 
chew, the eagle and the crab, the ram 
suckling its kid, the sign of Mercury, 
eel-fishing, fowling by decoy, Pan, a 
merman and the dog baying at the 
moon. These scenes mostly measure 
about 12 by 8 ins., though there are 
one or two larger ones in the over- 
mantel panelling. 

No book that I have come across 
mentions Alciatis Emblems as a 


source for subjects for wood-panelling, 
and none lists subjects such as the ones 


HOUSE OF JOHN WESTOVER OF WEDMORE, SOMERSET, A 
17th-CENTURY DOCTOR. On the right is the building used by 
Westover as a private asylum 
See letter: Old Doctor’s House 


shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, is dated 1575. It has always 
been thought that the scenes depicted 
in the panelling are (to quote from the 
Victovia County History) “scenes from 
Aesop’s Fables, a medieval bestiary 
and Apuleius.’’ However, it is clear 


MYTHOLOGICAL AND OTHER CARVINGS IN THE SUMMER 


COMMON ROOM OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The 


panelling is dated 1575, and many of the scenes are taken from 
Alciati’s Emblems 
See letter: Carvings from a Pattern-book 


in the room at University College. I 
suspect that in fact there are many 
such rooms, and that it has long been 
known that Alciati’s Emblems was a 
common source. However, I should be 
glad to hear of examples. In addition, 
it seems to me that the carvings are 
based on two editions of Alciati’s 
Emblems with plates by different 
engravers. It therefore appears likely 
that the carvers used a pattern-book 
which included plates from Alciati, and 
I should be glad to receive information 
about pattern-books that could have 
been used for this room (that is, before 
1575), especially as I still have about~ 
eight scenes for which I cannot find a 
clear and specific pictorial source.— 
P. C. Bayrey, University College, 
Oxford. 


STRING ROUND THE 
TROUSERS 


S1r,—Mr. E. H. Simmons, in his letter 
of September 18, in answer to mine of 
August 28, disagrees with me that 
countrymen wore string under the 
knee to take the weight of their 
corduroy trousers. This explanation 
was given to me more than 50 years ago 
by a countryman who knew what he 
was talking about, when corduroys 
secured below the knee were the usual 
wear of all general labourers as well 
as farm-workers. 

Unquestionably the garters ser- 
ved the secondary purposes indi- 
cated by Mr. Simmons—to keep out 
mice and save the trouser ends from 
wet—but these were not the prime 
reason for their use. Farm-workers 
spent only a limited part of their time 
in threshing, and Mr. Simmons fails to 
explain why the garters were always 
worn all the year round by every 
labourer, even in the dry hot summers 
so frequent in those days, when they 
were certainly not needed to keep the 
trouser bottoms out of the ‘“‘mud and 
damp of the countryside.”’ 

Confirmation of my explanation 
comes from a Welsh correspondent 
who had seen my letter of August 28. 
He writes: “I was interested to read 
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Voure Ue good comply ~ 


It is not by chance that the passenger lists of Cunard liners are studded 


with famous mnames..- business magnates ae 


_ stars of stage and 


They know that the 


screen. These people are seasoned travellers. 


mie Cunard stands for the height of sea-going luxury, for superb 
that they will find 


na 
cuisine and swift, attentive service. They know, too, 


d a brilliant and varied round of entertainment as well as 


aboar 
opportunities for blessed idleness . - . Just basking in the sun... 
_and to add to your comfort both the 


watching the sea g° bys. 


* Queen’ liners are fitted with stabilisers, among several Cunarders 


fitted with this wonderful anti-rolling device. 


Tr details apply ab 3 > 9 5 Menthe S . 
RD eT ) 2 ® 7 9 
: ’ unard Build } 
( il J NA NI yi ( i Ing, oe pool, (Liverpool Ede, Viral 9201) ab i: Lov er Re ent st London 5 V I 4) H Ite hall 8 1O 
eadenhal O ) UU, 3 Z 1uUe 3010) or ¢ : ; y 
88 I l St I d n E ( A V En onsult your travel agent - ho on V ‘ f 
ndao e€ can serve you better 
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The Heirloom 


of tomorrow 


CARPETS AND RUGS: SECOND FLOOR 
HARVEY NICHOLS & CO LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI (BELGRAVIA 5000) AND BOURNEMOUTH 


These pieces of crystal are beautifully 

hand cut in the highest Waterford tradition. 

The graceful comfit dish (380/489) . . . the fruit bowl 
(300/250) . . . the stately vase (201/457)... the 


brilliant rose bowl (214/518)... the cruet (141/587) aterjord 
bring a touch of luxury to everyday occasions. ( \ 


The Waterford tradition of quality 


costs you no more, 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED : WATERFORD «: IRELAND 
Distributed in Britain by J. Wuidart & Co., 15 Rathbone Place, London, W.|!. 


We have a large stock 
of beautiful Persian 
rugs like these, 
carefully chosen from 
the districts of 
Kashan, Kirdan, 
Mossoul; Hamadan. 
They are available in 
approximate sizes 
66’ x 4’5”, from 
£29.10.0. There is 
also a fine selection of 
carpets and runners 
to choose from. 


HARE 
MUU 


j- 


j 


your letter in Country LiFe about 
labourers’ tying string round the legs 
of their trousers. Your explanation 
is a good one—much more realistic 
than the idea that it was to prevent 
mice from creeping up the trouser leg. 
“My father works as a rockman 
in a slate quarry in Caernarvon 
and has always worn very heavy 
corduroys with the leather garter, 
for the reason you describe. The 
quarrymen still wear the toughest of 
corduroy trousers, fully lined and 
with the flap front instead of the fly 
front. Two of my brothers work at the 
quarry and two as farm servants; 
| they all wear the uniform of corduroys 
-and hobnail boots.” 
| Apparently the only error in my 
letter was the idea that corduroys and 
-hobnails were to be looked upon as 
industrial bygones everywhere.—A. E. 
FARRELL, Birchenholt, Crowthorne, 
Berkshire. 


STRUCK BY AN OWL 


Sir,—With reference to the letter 
Fierce Mother Owl (September 11), 
some years ago I was struck a hard 
blow on the head when walking here 
near the church porch in late evening. 

I thought that someone had 
thrown a stone, but found out later 
that there was an owl’s nest in or near 
the porch and that the mother owl had 
'attacked me.—DorotHy S. EvILu 
(Miss), Dilwyn, Herefordshire. 


TIDYING UP THE 

CHURCHYARD 
Str,—The article by Mr. Dudley Hoys 
about tidying the churchyard (August 
28) is so applicable to the little 
churchyard at Eggesford, in Devon, 
that I fee] much indebted to him for 
bringing this matter so ably and 
/amusingly to public notice. 


SEVERN AT TEWKESBURY. 
IT IS TO-DAY; 


See letter: 


\TOLL-HOUSE OF TELFORD’S MYTHE BRIDGE ACROSS THE 
(Below) 
(right) ON A BILLHEAD OF 1837 
A Notable Bridge 
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Like Mr. Hoys, I am a warden 
of the parish, but because of my age I 
am unable to tackle the work of tidy- 
ing up. We, too, have lost our sexton, 
and are unable to appoint another 
partly because no one wants the job, 
and partly because our funds, such as 
they are, have to meet current 
expenses in upkeep of the little 
church, which contains some very fine 
monuments. 

I should like to make a suggestion 
for the easier upkeep of churchyards: 
it is, to make a ground plan or map of 
all the graves, remove all the head- 
stones and place them upright against 
the walls of the churchyard, then 
level the ground and keep it cut witha 
lawn-mower. 

This simple plan I have seen 
carried out in a graveyard in Northern 
Ireland with happy results. — A. E. 
DE W. Rowan-WALLER, Heys Wood, 
Wembworthy, North Devon. 

(While appreciating the diffi- 
culties with which vicars and church- 
wardens are faced in keeping church- 
yards tidy, we should be sorry to see 
any general adoption of Mr. Rowan- 
Waller’s suggestion. Many old church- 
yards have fine headstones and table 
tombs, beautiful examples in their 
design, lettering and carving and, 
when these are removed and set in 
regimented lines round the walls, much 
of the charm of the church’s setting 
is lost. Moreover, experience goes to 
show that gravestones so treated are 
left neglected because unwanted. 

Much can be done by levelling, 
and it is then often possible to mow 
with a lawn-mower between the stones. 
The use of a scythe also becomes much 
easier when there are no humps to be 
negotiated. Unfortunately, a recent 
practice of permitting new interments 
among old graves does not simplify 


TELFORD’S BRIDGE AS 


1958 


matters, for, quite apart 
from their discordant 
effect, the new graves 
are usually enclosed, 
cemetery -fashion, by 


kerbs.—Ebp.] 
LATE-NESTING 
BIRDS 


Sir,—I was interested 
in recent letters on late 
nesting birds (Septem- 
ber 4). 

On September 17 a 
pair of swallows success- 
fully brought off a brood 
of three in a nest under 
the covered way between 
the back door and the 
coal-shed of a house 
here. What was presum- 
ably the same pair had 
their first brood in a nest 
in a similar position next 
door. The enclosed 
photograph was taken 
two days before they 
flew, one evening when 
they were settled down 
for the night. On the 
same date there was also 
a pair of house martins here still feed- 
ing young.—N.T. FRYER, Christ's Hos- 
pital, Horsham, Sussex. 


A NOTABLE BRIDGE 


Str,—The new motorways will no 
doubt deflect traffic from the super 
roads of the last century; and probably 
the Ross spur will mean less tonnage 
on Telford’s Mythe bridge over the 
Severn at Tewkesbury in Gloucester- 
shire, which in its day (1826) was 
considered a wonder, with its graceful 
single span of 176 feet. 

The waterway it crosses, however, 
has in recent years been increasingly 
busy, with oil tankers coming up to 
Stourport from Bristol. Jn this 
respect, the enclosed photographs, of a 
billhead of 1837 and of the bridge 
to-day, provide an interesting con- 
trast. The wash created by the laden 
tanker is also worth noting, since these 
craft appear to push a wall of water 
before them, which must keep the 
channel effectively scoured; it does 
not appear to affect the banks nearly 
so much as the wash created by the 
considerably smaller pleasure boats. 

I wonder whether the occasional 
architecture of the new motorways 
will give so much pleasure a century 
hence as toll-houses do to-day. In his 
Mythe toll-house, shown in my first 
photograph, Telford has repeated the 
vertical lines of the bridge’s stone 
piers.—M. U. Jones (Mrs.), Snow- 
berry Cottage, Preston Wynne, Here- 
fordshive. 


PORTRAIT ON A TOMB 


Si1r,—With reference to recent letters 
about portraits on tombs (August 28 
and September 18), there is an unusual 
tombstone in the churchyard of 
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NESTING SWALLOWS IN THE MIDDLE OF 
SEPTEMBER 


See letter: Late-nesting Birds 


Chinnor in Oxfordshire. It portrays 
the head and shoulders of a man 
wearing a close wig and bands; the 
figure is guarded on either side by 
winged angels. 

According to the inscription it 
represents ‘‘Richard Munday, of Chin- 
nor, who died 26 August 1723, aged 
33.’ Allowing for a rather mature 
baptism—or a slight error in age—the 
parish register identifies the young 
man as Richard, son of Richard 
Munday of Chinnor, baptised May 5, 
1691. The father is commemorated 
by another stone. He died in 1684; 
he gave £100 to the poor of Chinnor. 

There were over 200 entries of 
baptisms, marriages and burials of 
members of the family in the registers 
up to 1745, and there is nothing to 
suggest more than yeoman status. 
The late rector thought that “‘the 
white bands denoted probably that 
Richard was a barrister or magistrate, 
or at any rate occupied some official 
position.” —Mark LANGLEy, Thame, 
Oxfordshire. 


FURNITURE TO 
NECKLACE 


S1r,—Cecil French’s letter A Fashion 
in Necklaces (August 28) is interesting 
from another angle than that of the 
unusual arrangement of the clasps. 
The sequence of shapes of beads 
—dot, dash, dot, dash—is the familiar 
“reel and bead’’ used on Jacobean 
furniture of the period: in fact, it isa 
perfect analogy between the fashions 
of costume and furniture. Such ana- 
logies have occurred more frequently 
in history than is often realised.— 
; Switzer- 


Epwarp H. Pinto, Berne, 
land. 


Vigh Mik, 
by f ce Z 
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THE HOUSE NEAREST THE BROAD 


By MARK GIROUARD 


1958 


NORTH LANDING, OULTON BROAD, NEAR LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, FROM THE SOUTH. The house is of brick, colour-washed 
pink, with some end walls white. The roof is of dark brown pantiles 


HERE are some people who like to live in 
surroundings of exquisite neatness and 
perfection, where beautiful gardens, fine 
furniture and carpets, and elegant china are 
combined with a fastidious eye to making a 
supremely harmonious setting. But there are 


THE HOUSE FROM THE EAST, WITH THE DRAWING-ROOM TO THE LEFT AND THE GARAGE 
WING TO THE RIGHT. The broad can be seen in the extreme left-hand corner 


others who want houses which they can knock 
about: where they can sprawl,on the lawn, roll 
into boats, and let the children loose without 
worry. It was for such informal and not over- 
tidy life that Messrs. Tayler and Green in 1951 
designed North Landing at Oulton Broad, near 


® 


Lowestoft, Suffolk, for Mr. Ford Jenkins, a 
professional photographer. 

The house is more than fortunate in its set- 
ting: the trees were there already, birch, beech, 
Scotch pine and alder, shutting it off from its 
neighbours and diversifying its foreground; and 

above all there is the broad 

» ‘~~ itself, with all the facilities it 
offers for yachting and swim- 
ming, and all its endless vari- 
eties of changing light and 
busy water traffic. The site 
is of two acres, a long thin 
strip running between the 
broad and the road; the house 
was placed as near the water 
as the architects dared, far 
closer than any other houses 
in the neighbourhood, but 
has survived even the great 
floods of 1953 with impunity. 
The owners are not keen gar- 
deners and wanted as little 
maintenance work as possible. 
So the architects (who were 
also responsible for the land- 
scaping) grassed over the area 
to the water-front between 
the trees; at the back an 
orchard was planted near the 
house and the remainder of 
the site let off as grazing. 

In this beautiful setting 
of grass, water and trees, the 
deceptive simplicity of which 
conceals much careful plan- 
ning and reshaping, the house 
was built in three contrasting 
blocks, a centre, a wing con- 
taining the drawing-room and 
a garage wing, each group 
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“WITH A SHORT |” 


said Mrs. Ind to Mr. Coope in 1799 


The Ind in Ind Coope has caused arguments in 
many a pub. Does it rhyme with pined or pinned ? 
According to the archives, Mr. & Mrs. Edward 
Ind always pronounced it with a short ‘I’ 

as in India. And it was their fine brewing which 
started all the talk in 1799. 


Their name, coupled with that of their partner, 
Mr. O. E. Coope, was to become known all 
over the country. Their brewing skill, combined 
more recently with that of Allsopp’s (founded in 
1708) was to be passed on to men who would 
create such beers as Double Diamond, Long Life, 
John Bull and Graham’s Lager, as well as 

a range of great draught beers. 

TODAY, their small enterprise has grown into 
a world-famous brewery organisation based on 
Burton-on-Trent, with five of Britain’s most 
modern Breweries, over 4,000 Pubs throughout 
the length and breadth of the country and a 
group of 40 Hotels, including the Leofric in 
Coventry, acknowledged to be Britain’s leading 
post-war Hotel. Added to this are important 
brewery associations overseas in 
Eire, Kenya, Uganda, Trinidad 
and now in Canada. 

Today, Ind Coope, however you 
pronounce it, means 
Progressive Brewing for Britain. 


NM Coope BREWERS OF BRITAIN'’S. BEST 


JOHN BULL 


ALE 
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THE LIVING-ROOM. Used as a general living- and dining-room. The parents 


can retreat into the drawing-room 


(Above, left) THE VIEW FROM THE LIVING-ROOM 
INTO THE DRAWING-ROOM. (Above) THE PLAN OF 
THE GROUND FLOOR. (Left) LOOKING FROM THE 
KITCHEN OUT ON TO THE BROAD 


linked informally, not quite at right angles, with the next. Ex- 
ternally there is nothing aggressively modern about the house. 
The walls are of brick, colour-washed mainly pink, and the 
roofs sloping and pantiled; the architects are frequent users 
of the sloping roof, which they find has many advantages as 
regards appearance, cost and insulation. But they think that 
its value as storage-space has been overrated, and like to make 
the slope of their roofs as shallow as possible. 

A great feature of the exterior is the broad balcony which 
runs along the first floor, and is approached from the lawn by a }) 
flight of steps, thus giving external access to the three main 
bedrooms. This balcony is extremely useful, for it enables 
people coming in wet or dirty from swimming or sailing to get 
straight into their bedrooms without bringing a mess into the 
rest of the house. And it has a nautical crispness and elegance 
which, together with the clean pink colouring of the walls, give || 
the house a character exactly suited to the waterside. 

Inside, the dominant motif is formed by the three rooms 
running along the south front. The central room is used as a 
general living- and dining-room; to one side is a large kitchen, 
also used for family meals; and to the other is the drawing- 
room, used by the parents and for entertaining. These rooms 
all have big windows (perhaps with their lintels a little low) 
looking south on to the broad. The drawing-room is an almost 
completely free-standing block, hooked on to one corner of the — 
living-room, and so having considerable sound insulation from |) 
the rest of the house. This plan, of three separate but linked | 
rooms, gives greater privacy than the open plan so common 
nowadays, and is perhaps better adapted to English family life. 
The view from the kitchen into the other two rooms is a very 
attractive one; the drawing-room, being slightly off axis to the 
rest of the house, gives it an agreeable twist at the end. 

There are many pleasant contrasts of texture throughout 
the house; of the unpainted Swedish pine doors with the lime- 
plaster distempered walls, for instance, and of these distem- 
pered walls with the exposed brick walls at either end of the 
living-room and drawing-room. The floors are of quarry tiles 
in the living-room, kitchen and hall, and of mahogany wood 
blocks in the drawing-room; the bedroom floor has close fitted 
carpets throughout. The architects in close consultation with 
their clients selected all the fabrics and furnishings, making 
designs themselves when they could not find what they wanted; 
as a result the interior has a remarkable unity of design ob- 
tained at no great expense. Some may feel that there is an 
absence of soft chairs and carpeting in the living-room; but | 
it was just this hard-wearing character that the clients wanted. 

It was wished to avoid the expense of installing central 
heating; the rooms are accordingly heated by an open fire in 
the drawing-room, a solid-fuel stove in the living-room, and 
electric fires in the bedrooms. Hot water comes from the 
cooker in the kitchen. 

The first photograph is by the owner, Mr. Ford Jenkins. 
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for Insurance 


In Suffolk dialect the ladybird is _known~as ‘Bishop For instance—the‘Yorkshire’ 
Barnaby’. This industrious beetle brings a benefit to the has long experience of the risks 
countryside and is a part of nature’s balance for its relating to farmers and mod- 
preservation. Insurance too, brings a benefit to the com- ern farm equipment. Every 
munity, providing security, comfort and a quiet satisfaction aspect can be covered — Fire, 
through the years. Accidents to Farm Workers, 

The ‘Yorkshire’ is an old established company, but, a Farmer's Third Party Liabi- 
company progressing with new ideas, providing all types of lity, Motor and Trade Vehicles 
modern insurance. There are many personal problems = and all risks of Live Stock 
that ‘Insurance with the Yorkshire’ could solve.* Mortality arising. from breed- 
\= Our local Branch Manager will be pleased to help—a _ ing, exhibition, Foot and 
— telephone call to him, and an appointment issoon arranged. Mouth disease or transit. 


ZZ 
Y f-2 


J Ue A; 3 
The YORKSHIRE Insurance Company Ltd | 


Chief Office: St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


By Appointment 
Purveyors of Champagne 
to H.M. the Queen 


@ 
Sumrte ... of Course 


spe 


Was 


The day-long smartness 
and day-long comfort 
of a Sumrie suit appeal 
to the professional man 
whose clothes must be 
good—really good. 

All wool. . . naturally. 


This suit costs 27 gns. ed. he on ot 
1952 Vintage 
and Non-V intage | 


Sumrie clothes are good 
—really good 
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SOLE IMPORTERS: 

\ Mahukt ls a TWISS & BROWNINGS & |HALLOWES LTD 
vy : SUFFOLK HOUSE 

5 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 

LONDON E.C.4 
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THE SUMRIE SHOP 
AT ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


156 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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And at good men’s shops throughout the country 


I, CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


i 


| same contract was bound to be reached in the 
| closed room. 


_ slight error of judgement at trick 2. 
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A TALE OF NEAR-MISSES 


congratulations and commiserations on our 


I DOUBT whether our men’s team can accept 
near-miss at Oslo with a clear conscience. 


| True, we only lost the European title on a split 


tie, while our tally of victory points would have 


| won it in any normal year, but the fact remains 
| that we achieved the next-to-impossible in 


failing to win outright. 


One version of the Italian match has 
appeared in a certain magazine, and there is no 
point in giving the other side of the story. 
One has good boards as well as bad ones. The 
Italians played well enough to earn a draw, but 
at no time during the match did I see any 
reason to fear defeat. Still worse shocks were 
to come, with the dropping of two more victory 
points and several hair-breadth escapes. To 
spare my readers’ feeling, I shall restrict this 
report to some of our more humorous mis- 


| adventures. Take the 40th and last board of the 


match against Spain: 


@2jJ 1032 

O KY 

© 5 

& 0843 
@8764 @K9 
MAQ42 N J 1086 
61086 |W El SaxK9743 
& AK Ss & 2 

@A5 

9753 

oO) 2 

& 109765 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 
This match followed a fairly familiar 


pattern, a lead at half-time being the cue for 
calling up our shock troops, Terence Reese and 


Boris Schapiro, with the object of “‘piling on 


_ the points’’—an important consideration, since 


total im.p. scores come into the reckoning 
when two countries tie on victory points. 


In the open room Jim Sharples (West) 


4 played the hand in Four Hearts, and the Queen 


of Spades was led. Three things out of three 
were wrong—the Ace of Spades and King of 
_ Hearts were offside, and the adverse Diamonds 
were three-one, so West had to go one down. 
There was nothing in this, of course, since the 


The Sharples had had a fine session, but 


_ Reese and Schapiro showed unwonted signs of 
anxiety when they met to compare scores. 


” 


_ “We've done some awful things,” said Reese, 


_ but no one took him seriously. However, the 


score came down and down until it finally stood 
at 59-53. Since a margin of five i.m.p. or fewer 


| counts as a draw, we came as close as could be 


to dropping a precious victory point. 


“But, how,’ someone asked, ‘‘did we 


| manage to lose six im.p. on board 40?” It 


transpired that our South player had made a 
With 
West in a Heart contract, the Queen of Spades 
was led as before to the King and Ace; but 


| South elected to return a Club, and a grateful 


declarer was thus able to dispose of the dummy’s 
second Spade. Later, when North was in with 
the King of Hearts, he cemented Anglo-Spanish 
relations by leading another Club for a ruff and 


| discard that allowed West to avoid the loss of a 
In this way, although faced ~ 


‘Diamond trick. 
with four inescapable losers, the declarer ended 
up with eleven tricks. 

“T told you we had done some awful 
things,” said Reese. ‘“You needn’t worry about 
the second one,’ said a team-mate, con- 
solingly. “Once you had let them make the 
contract, the overtrick hardly mattered.” 
“Unfortunately, it did matter,” said Reese; 
“we were defending a contract of Five Hearts!” 


There were two features of the Reese- 
Schapiro system which in the past had 
given grounds for apprehension. For instance, 
the following came up ina practice match: 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


West East 
&AKIB @QJ 10874 
oe fk 
h&QJ3 & 875 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

When the opposition bid Four Spades on 
these cards and scored 650, my partner and I 
scarcely anticipated a loss of 400 by our pair 
at the other table. ‘“‘We lose eight i.m.p. on the 
board,’’ said Reese, who had held the East cards, 
“put I win a pound.” The light then dawned. 
Reese and Schapiro think highly of the Texas 
convention. When Two No-Trumps is opened 
by West, it might pay to place the declaration in 
hishand. East therefore bids Four Hearts, and 
West duly transfers to Four Spades. That is, 
if he remembers. If not, he pays the agreed fine. 

This pair have equal faith in another 
American brainwave. To grasp the general idea, 
suppose the bidding starts like this: 

South West North East 
1 Spade Double 2 Spades Double 

Technically, East’s double is business; but, 
runs the argument, it is more useful to treat it 
as a return take-out double which asks West to 
name his best suit. It may be some time before 
the merits of this co-operative double are 
demonstrated at the table, for a reason that is 
brought out by the example below: 


@ 10952 
9 1074 
OKQ98 
& 96 
a6 a&KI83 
OKQ9S N 82 
© A106 W_ EL 67542 
&AQ542 S &KIS8 
@AQ74 
OAT63 
oJ 3 
& 1073 
Dealer, North. North-South vulnerable. 


Ireland this year had a fine team who wer: 
at their best against the leading countries. 
played in the first half of our match, and we led 
by 28-15 after an enjoyable scrap. Reese and 
Schapiro promptly came in to pile on the agony. 
Sitting West and East in the open room, op- 
posed by Read (North) and Shrage, they took 
part in the following brief auction: 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 
1 Spade Double 2 Spades Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


West led his Trump to the Ten, Knave and 
Queen. The Knave of Diamonds held the next 
trick, and another Diamond lead was taken with 
the Ace. West got out well with a low Club 
to the King, and a round of Hearts followed: 
Eight, Three, Queen, Four. The stage was set 
for a pretty defence. Since dummy must at all 
costs be kept out of the lead, the King of Hearts 
is returned; however the play goes, East can 
ruff a Heart with the Three of Spades and has 
still a natural trump trick, so the declarer has 
to go one down after losing two Spades, two 
Clubs, a Diamond and a Heart. 

Unfortunately, West got off play at trick 6 
with a small Heart to dummy’s Ten, and Shrage 
made his doubled contract after shedding Clubs 
on the King-Queen of Diamonds. Our South 
player did not open in the closed room, West and 
East bidding thus: One Club—One Spade—One 
No-Trump. Eight tricks were made, so Ireland 
picked up 790 (seven i.m.p.) on the board. 
Further mishaps followed in the open room, and 
the final comparison of scores was another 
anxious affair; this time one i.m.p. was all that 
saved us from defeat, the final scores reading 
38-43. 

It was decided that the fines cancelled out 
on the above board, both players having 
forgotten that the double of Two Spades fell 
into the co-operative category. The co-operation 
in this case was appreciated by Ireland. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the & 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1496, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of a 
Wednesday, October 15, 1958 


1496 .. 


ACROSS 
Overthrow the majority? One can’t get lower 
than this! (8) 
. O, Mother, the whole thing is a matter for 
rumination (6) 
This bird gets four points (8) 
10. Ancient trees (6) 
. Specialists in leather lines? (8) 
. The girl in a sallet, somewhat cockeyed! (6) 
é ae ae one finds this apparatus on the ranch 
1 
. Isn’t he a pet? (anagr.) (10) 
. “Yet ev’n these bones from 


to protect”’ 
—Gray (6) 
. Emblem that might be the venue of the stage 
Rhinemaidens? (8) 
. Morning for Miss Leigh (6) 
. I dial LUV, as Noah might have put it! (8) 
. The crooner’s is usually unhappy (6) 
. This is the place for plenty of tin (8) 
DOWN 
. Foreign nobleman joins the women’s army for 
cash (6) 
. “What’s become of 


>” 
—Browning (6) 
. Mother I preceded when dispatched (6) 
. Headland whence the competitors get off the 
mark? (5, 5) 
. There’s a limit to tea here, as the facts may 
tell (8) 
. Take thine? It would indeed be furtive (8) 
8. Enquiry by the woman luggage porter? (8) 
. Whisky leads to a hazy state north of the 
Tweed, it seems (6, 4) 
. Set a time for the budget? (8) 
. As demure as can be ascertained (8) 
f dear, was it yesterday... ?” 
—Matthew Arnold (8) 
. I at Westminster overturn gun in argument 
(6) 
. Frau Wagner (6) 
. Murder in the steam yacht? 
implied (6) 
Nore.—This competition does not apply to the 
United States. 


Punishment is 


SOLUTION TO No. 1495. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


i in the issue of October 2, will be announced next week. 
ar Bese tT Hot ey. 5, Behaved; 9, Slide rule; 10, Venue; 
11, Limit; 12, Democrats; 14, The first person; 17, Ribald 
laughter; 21, Principle; 23, Miser; 24, Otter; 25, Staircase; 26, 
2, Triumph; 3, 
Plentiful; 4, Thunder clap; 5, Bee; 6, Havoc; 7, Vandals; 8, 
Dressing; 13, Methuselahs; 15, Ephemeral; 16, Trap door; 18, 


ACRO, 
Related; 27, Silvery. DOWN.—1, Hustle; 


Bristol; 19, Enslave; 20, Breezy; 22, Carat; 25, Sad. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1494 is 
Lt.-Col. C. E. Turner-Jones, 
The Firs, 
Eyam, 
Sheffield. 
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The Gift that cannot fail to please... . 


OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


We 


Season’s Greetings 


AS SERS RAS 


are most eloquently 
expressed in a presen- 
tation pack containing 
a decanter of Otard 
v.S.0.P. LiqueurCognac 
Brandy and two glasses 
at the normal price of 
the brandy only 
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Order now from your Wine Merchant 


The same fine quality 
Havana wrappers are used 
for both brands of cigars. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 Laze on spacious Live in 
pink sandy unhurried 
e se beaches, luxury; ina 
The Finest Service in a.winter {§ splendid hotel 
climate or cottage colony 


for that averages or however 
64 degrees. you choose, 
Bermuda's Hospitality 
All Classes of Insurance weather's is a Bermudian 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 


really sunthing! 


talent. 
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You'll fish and you'll golf, 
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go yachting and cycling and exploring 
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iB Shop user bean THE UNITED KINGDOM underwater coral wonderlands. 

Ee [5 ese sn msn THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND eine 

El ELSEWHERE ABROAD SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT NOW or write to: 

io} Dept. CL, The Bermuda Travel Information Office, |) 
O] Rex House, 6 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. | 
oj . 
Al ; 

‘o} The Company undertakes the duties of 1 
‘O] 

Oo} Executor and Trustee 

Oo} 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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SALE OF COMPTON 
VERNEY 


ton, Warwickshire, the earlier 

part of which is attributed to 
Vanbrugh, and which was enlarged 
and remodelled by Robert Adam, was 
sold at auction the other day for 
£9,000 to Mr. H. Ellard, a business- 
‘man of Birmingham, who also paid 
approximately £28,000 for land and 
other properties surrounding the main 
building. The future of the house is 
uncertain, but in view of the fact that 
Mr. Ellard is the proprietor of a club in 
Shirley, a residential district of 
Birmingham, one wonders whether he 
be have similar plans in mind for 
Compton Verney. Certainly the house, 
which was built early in the 18th 
century with a columned portico, 
ee lend itself to the purpose, and 
the grounds, laid out by Capability 
Brown, and including a stable block 
attributed to Gibbs, a squash court, 
walled gardens and an ornamental 


(Jn We VERNEY, near Kine- 
| 


lake, would provide ready-made 
amenities for a country club. Messrs. 
‘R. C. Knight and Son were in charge 
of the auction. 

i At an auction held by Messrs. 
» Collins and Collins, Rawlence and 
_Squarey, the Chesterton estate of 4,150 
“acres, less one farm which was with- 
‘drawn, was sold to a syndicate of 11 
tenants, who paid £174,750 for 3,926 
)acres. 


SUTTON PLACE OFFERED 


EFERENCE to the sale of Comp- 
ton Verney reminds me that an- 
other famous house, Sutton Place, 
Guildford, Surrey, is for sale on the 
instructions of the trustees of the Duke 
of Sutherland. Sutton Place was built 
rather more than 400 years ago by 
Sir Richard Weston, a county favourite 
of Henry VIII, and has ‘associations 
with that monarch and Anne Boleyn. 
It has approximately 20 rooms, in- 
cluding a great hall and long gallery, 
jan indoor tennis court and a swim- 
ming-pool in the original walled garden. 
The house is offered with a smaller 
Georgian house, well-timbered park- 
land intersected by the River Wey, 
four farms and 28 cottages, covering 
about 1,100 acres in all, by Messrs. 
Ralph Pay and Taylor. 

' From Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley and Messrs. Bruton Knowles 
and Co. comes news of the offer of Donn 
House, an estate of 247 acres at 
Redmarley on the borders of Glouces- 
tershire and Herefordshire. Donn 
House, which is for sale on the in- 
structions of the executors of the late 
G. M. Andrews, is well known as a 
oreeding establishment for race-horses, 
and many good winners were bred 
there, particularly when it was owned 
oy Sir George Bullough. It includes a 
seorgian house, rebuilt early in the 
19th century to Thomas Rickman’s 
design. 
- An interesting property that 
hanged hands at auction the 
ther day for £25,000 was Norton 


COMPTON VERNEY, WARWICKSHIRE, FROM THE EAST 


Court, Teynham, near Faversham, 
Kent, for it was rebuilt about 1625 
and contains an exceptionally fine 
staircase and a panelled room with 
landscape and seascape paintings. 
The land that went with the house 
covers roughly 90 acres and is de- 
scribed by the auctioneers, Messrs. 
Burrows and Co., as being some of 
the finest in the south-east of England. 
It is planted with cherries and 
Cox’s orange pippins and has three 
cottages and an extensive range of 
buildings. 


DRUIDS LODGE AUCTION 


EXT Tuesday is the date fixed for 

the auction of the late J. Olding’s 
Druids Lodge estate, Middle Wood- 
ford, near Salisbury, Wiltshire. Mr. 
Olding, founder of a private company 
concerned with the manufacture of 
tractors and other agricultural im- 
plements, bought Druids Lodge from 


the executors of the late J. V. Rankin 
1952 for a sum believed to have been 
in excess of £200,000. The property 
extends to about 3,300 acres and con- 
sists of five farms, approximately 50 
houses and cottages and the famous 
race-horse training establishment, 
which covers 600 acres and includes a 
large house, a trainer’s house, nearly 
100 boxes and two miles of training 
gallops which because of the springy 
downland turf can be used all the year 
round except in the most severe 
weather. 

The outcome of the Druids Lodge 
sale will be watched anxiously by 
those who are interested in racing, for 
the place has played an important part 
in the annals of the Turf since early in 
the century, when the Druids Lodge 
“triumvirate,’’ of whom the late A. P. 
Cunliffe was the presiding genius, 
brought off a series of spectacular 
coups, having, if stories current at the 
time are to be believed, made a prac- 
tice of confining stable lads to barracks 
for weeks on end in order that no 
inkling of their plans should leak out. 
Inthe late J. V. Rank’s time the trainer 
was N. Cannon and the establishment 
was run in the most open fashion, 
and he stayed on as trainer under Mr. 
Olding, when the same principle app- 
lied. There will be many readers 
who will join me in hoping that when 
he has recovered fully from a recent 
operation, he will continue in charge 
of this famous racing centre. 


OF INTEREST TO 
YACHTSMEN 


4 PROPERTY that created con- 
siderable interest among yachts- 
men changed hands at auction the 
other day. It was the Boat House at 
Fowey, Cornwall, adjoining the Royal 
Fowey Club, to which it has private 
access. It was sold for £8,000 through 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and _ Staff’s 
Yeovil office and Messrs N. H. May 
and Co. 
PROCURATOR. 


f 


DIARY OF A VOYAGER 


We visit Asia’s 
‘Enchanted Isle’ 


The sun was high in a brilliant sky as we 
sighted Ceylon, Pearl of the Orient. In the 
distance I could just see Adam’s Peak, the 
sacred mountain from whichit was believed 
Buddha ascended to heaven. Soon we passed 
into Colombo’s splendid artificial harbour. 


Not being a terminal port, Coiombo has 
been referred to as the ‘Clapham Junction 
of the East’. It was known to the ancient 
Sinhalese as Kalantota, corrupted by the 
Moors to Kalambu, and to Colombo by the 
Portuguese. 


Ashore, I found the old rubbing shoulders 
with the new: the East with the West: the 
dress of Tamils, Sinhalese, Moors and 
Malays, mingling with smart western fash- 
ions: modern cars gliding past lumbering 
bullock carts. 


I was fascinated by Hindu and Buddhist 
temples and Muslim mosques, by the colour- 
ful bazaars of the Pettah district. Hiring a 
car, I was charmed by scenic grandeur on 
my ride to Kandy where I saw the famous 
Buddhist Temple of the Tooth, and nearby 
the Lankatillaka Temple, most beautiful of 
all Kandyan Temples: and was thrilled by 
Ratnapura, city of gems from which 
Sheba’s queen drew her jewels. 


Returning aboard ship, thankful I had 
breathed the magic air of this beautiful 
island referred to even in ‘Arabian Nights’, 
I felt that no one could wish for more bliss- 
ful freedom from care and worry than a sea 
voyage like this—or for deeper comfort and 
better service than voyaging P & O. 


A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 
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Blended in Edinburgh from 


specially selected fine whiskies 


For the best possible 
protection against all 
weather conditions you 
should fix PERMACOLOR 
now. At the same time 
you will give your roofs a 
new look—one that will welcome the 


Spring and blend perfectly with your garden ( S ND Mi SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
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Eight Kings 


and a Queen ago... 


REDNUTT | THAT WAS when the 
|Beatcammbned belt : Royal Exchange Assurance 
, was incorporated by Royal Charter. 
In 1720, our address, not 
surprisingly, was the Royal Exchange. 
It still is. But our business has 
gone round the world, and 
today, whenever insurance is 
talked about or asked for, 
the Royal Exchange Assurance is 
close at hand to help and advise. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
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FARMING NOTES 


RE the prospects good for pro- 
ducers of beef and lamb? For 
beef it seems probable that the 

| supply will no more than match the 
| demand, and that fat cattle prices and 
| shop prices will keep at a higher level 
| than in past years. The public have 
| money to spend on what they like, and 
they like good-quality beef, whether 
home-killed or chilled from Argentina, 
|New Zealand or Australia. The 
home supply will continue to in- 
crease steadily and the Argentine 
supply, so I am assured, will not be 
much more or less than lately. Argen- 
_ tina did send us more chilled beef in 
the first six months of this year, and 
then shipments fell off. This is steer 
beef; the heifers are killed at even 
higher weights for home consumption 
and these killings have been extra big 
recently. Certainly Argentina will not 
flood our market with beef in the fore- 
seeable future. New Zealand is prob- 
ing the beef market in the United 
States which is open to her; she is 
clear of foot-and-mouth disease, which 
Argentina is not. Beef prices in the 
United States are consistently higher 
than in Britain, so New Zealand has 
reduced her shipments here. Australia 
is also looking for the highest price 
market, but she has as yet little chilled 
‘beef to export and her cattle country 
in the Northern Territory and Queens- 

_ land has been suffering from drought. 
| There are no other sources of imported 
t beef, so the home producer can feel as 
confident now as ever before. 
; 


Lamb prices are less predictable. 
Home marketings have been lighter 
since June this year than a year ago, 
although there are more lambs in the 
country. So it will not be surprising if 
the market is heavily supplied from 
now onwards. More lamb may be 
readily bought if beef prices stay high. 
_ They are high by our standards, but 
_not by world standards. Beef in New 


' York, Paris and Berlin costs more than ~ 


| it does in London. 
Dairy Heifer Prices 


N unexpected rise in the price that 

the Milk Marketing Board is able 
to pay this autumn and the emphasis 
_ on breeding and rearing beef calves 
| rather than dairy heifers have caught 
the market rather short of good- 
| quality down-calvers. Seeking a few 
| more Ayrshire heifers close to calving, 
| I am told that the price is now £80 to 
| £85 against £65 or so a few months 
| ago, and that prices may well go to 
| £90 before Christmas. The farmers in 
| the south-west of Scotland who 
| specialise in rearing dairy heifers for 
| sale in England should have nothing 
to complain about in their returns. 
The economists tell us that it costs £60 
_ to rear a heifer to the point of calving. 
_ This seems to me a high figure, but 
probably it is accurate. On this basis 
the profit at present prices is 
_ reasonable. 
Painting by Permission 
, OMMENTING on my note on the 

siting of farm buildings last week, 
a Wiltshire farmer recounts his ex- 
perience when he sought a Govern- 
ment grant of one-third towards the 
cost of a new fertiliser store. This is to 
‘be 40 ft. off the public road, which will 
save him expense in making road ac- 
cess, and so the Ministry told him he 
must get permission from the planning 
authority before a grant would be 
allowed. The requirements are not 
unreasonable. A few trees must be 
planted round the building to screen it 
one day, and the roof, which is to be 
asbestos, must be painted brown. This 
choice of colour the farmer thought 
odd. Would not green be better to 
sink into the background of farm land 
and trees? No, brown would be best, 
the planning officer decided, so brown 
it will be. 
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BEEF AND LAMB 
PROSPECTS 


Cirencester’s New Chief 


R. FRANK H. GARNER, ap- 
pointed to succeed Professor 
Boutflour as principal of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, will 
have his hands full in the next few 
months. He will be continuing his 
responsibilities as general manager for 
the 8,000-acre estate of Frederick 
Hiam, in East Anglia, while he 
begins to find his feet at Cirencester. 
Business ability is needed in both jobs, 
and the College principal who has a 
reputation for making money in farm- 
ing starts off with a considerable 
advantage. Mr. Garner was 15 years 
ago a lecturer at the Cambridge School 
of Agriculture, so he is no stranger to 
the lecture room. Cirencester has a 
special place in our system of agri- 
cultural education, catering for the 
young land-owner and owner-occupier. 
Keeping Pigs Cosy 
HE food that a pig eats goes first 
to keep the animal warm. In a 
cold, draughty sty a pig will use so 
much food keeping warm that before 
the animal reaches bacon weight it will 
consume an extra 4 cwt. of food at a 
cost of 15s. or so. The same applies to 
pigs put out on the stubble to clear 
up the shed barley. They need to be 
kept cosy, too, if they are to thrive 
and put on weight. A rough house of 
straw bales and a dry, warm bed of 
loose straw in which they can burrow 
suits them well. 


Harvest Salvage 


N the last week of September, when 
the wind blew dry for a change, the 
combine-harvesters were able to clear 
up some of the worst fields of barley 
that have been left to last because they 
carried so much green stuff. One way 
that worked in the really bad pieces 
was to cut with a hay mower, let the 
wind blow, and then after two or three 
days put in the combine-harvester. 
This was a double operation, but the 
combine-harvester’s task was made 
less difficult. One field dealt with in 
this way yielded just over a ton of 
grain to the acre after drying. The 
l6ss was fully 5 cwt., but the salvage 
was justified. There were also some 
late pieces of spring wheat to be 
cleared at the beginning of last week. 
Some that were rather thin stood 
remarkably well and were easily 
harvested. In the end very few fields 
have had to be completely abandoned. 
A farmer does not like to admit 
defeat by weather, and he will go on 
trying to save a crop even though 
costs mount against him every day. 
Without the modern combine-har- 
vester and the mechanical ingenuity 
and dogged determination of the 
tractor-drivers, the outcome of this 
harvest would have been infinitely 
worse. In this tribute to the men who 
have been cheerful through the most 
dispiriting days, I must not forget the 
man in charge of the grain drier. 
There has been some rough stuff to 
deal with, but it has all been reduced 
to a fit condition for storage. 


Moonlight Stampede 


FORTNIGHT ago when the 

moon was full and shining bright 
the dogs started barking furiously. It 
was three o’clock in the morning and 
there in the garden were a bunch of 
cattle careering about the lawn. The 
household rallied to collect them up 
and put them into a paddock across 
the road. They had come from quite 
a distance away, breaking through 
several fields. Had the full moon 
excited them, or what had put it into 
their heads to stampede about the 
neighbourhood? Once rounded up 
they were quite quiet and amenable. 
They made a nasty mess of the lawn. 
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Catalogue of Comfort 
SMERANSE Good design blended with traditional 
£22.15.0 | Parker-Knoll comfort and quality is ex- 
emplified in this and many other chairs 
and settees shown in our Autumn 
Catalogue. Write for your copy to: 
Parker- Knoll Ltd., The Courtyard, 
Frogmoor, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


PARKER-RNOLL 


have comfort taped—look for the name-tape along the frame 


Showrooms: 234 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 
Also at: 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester; 35 Park Street, Bristol; 
43 Temple Street, Birmingham; and High Wycombe. 
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Chan pagre 
Men of good counsel understand the value Charles Heidsieck 


of ...a refresher! Men of judgement sit in judge- 
ment on themselves. Men who make their way VINTAGE 19 49 


in this world are always aware of the niceties of 


good grooming, of personal appearance: and for 
them Yardley has devoted years of research into 
masculine needs — preparations with a character 


beyond compare. An example? The famous 
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ANIMALS ON THE 


EVERAL times in the course 
S of his book, Great Migrations 
| (Hutchinson, 18s.), M. Georges 
‘Blond (translated by Mr. Alan Hough- 
Ir ton Brodrick) pulls himself up with 
“} warning about the dangers of 
_‘anthropomorphic sentimentalism.”’ I 
lon’t see that the anthropomorphic 
ipproach need be sentimental, or, even 
f it is a little so, that we need bother 
“\bout that. This book is about 
“\nimals, birds and fishes. It is not a 
‘icientific treatise, and since it is 
)bviously aimed at a popular audience 
_tmust use popular methods. After all, 


REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING 


beef are man’s main sources of food. 
Most of the world’s inhabitants live 
on rice and dried fish.”’ A million tons 
of herring are still caught and eaten 
every year in Europe alone. This 
dependence of men on the sea for 
so much of their food set me think- 
ing about the moon, especially as, Mr. 
Blond reminds us, ‘in 1980 the 
population of the world will probably 
amount to 4,000,000,000, and mean- 
while the cultivable land _ surface 
shrinks, since immense areas are 
ravaged by deforestation and by too 
intensive farming. The human race 


. GREAT MIGRATIONS. 
_ By Georges Blond, translated by Alan Houghton Brodrick 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 


A NEW ENGLAND GIRLHOOD. By Nancy Hale 
| (Gollancz, 16s.) 


An Aaaa ama aananrmuaununavacacr 
i 
| 


A PRESS GALLERY. By Harold Herd 
(Fleet Publications, 8s. 6d.) 


| 
| 
| 
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jhe scientific method is not the last 
vord. I recently read a whole book 
levoted to the rabbit, and there was 
-tever a living rabbit from one end of 
't to the other—not a glimpse of him— 
othing whatever except a creature 
“hat ought to be rooted out and 
laughtered in every part of the world. 
| If you are writing sympathetically 
bout animals, you must, to begin 
vith, make your reader aware of what 
“nimals’ feelings probably are. You 
= ‘t be sure, but neither can a 
ee and so your guess is as good 
‘s his. Your guess is related to what 
‘uman feelings would be in the same 
_ircumstances. This is  anthro- 
yomorphism, but why it should 
\ecessarily be sentimental I fail to see. 
is word “‘sentimental’’ has a bad 
ental But, after all, it funda- 
| 


oentally means “actuated by the 
eelings’”’; and when we fail to allow 
) ur feelings to have at any rate some 
part in determining our actions we 
ure in a pretty bad way. When you 
“re out to slaughter large numbers of 
nimals—or even small numbers—it 
3 comforting to. the human ego to 
‘ecide that animals don’t suffer the 
\gonies that afflict man’s mind and 
(ody. Blake'sentimentally reminds us 
Jhat: 


A robin redbreast in a cage 

Sets all heaven in a vage 

ind Ralph Hodgson has a few appro- 
riate words on the matter, too. 


| Man’s Dependence on the Sea 


Well, let us admit that, despite 
{. Blond’s occasional qualms, his book 
’ mainly anthropomorphic. Apart 
‘om its touching passages concerning 
he sorrows of the great herds of bison 
jt the moment of their extermination 
|n the American prairies and of the 
rey lag-geese during their annual 
ugration from Siberia, through the 
‘inter weather over the Pigaalayas 
‘nd down into the Indian plains, he 
ises a number of questions that he 
oesn’t answer, but that will have to 
je answered one of these days. He is 
uking about the movements of fish 
1 the sea, and reminds us of what a 
lend said to him: “It’s a great 
istake to imagine that bread and 


‘on the tides. 


must either find food in the sea or 
perish of starvation.” 

We'll come to the moon in a 
moment. Meanwhile, there’s the 
observed fact that ‘‘the waters and the 
climate of our part of the world began 
to cool off about the 6th century a.p., 
but they are now rising once more in 
temperature.’’ We know this, for one 
thing, because ‘“‘cold-water fish seem 
to be shifting their habitat towards the 
north” and “‘on the land vegetation is 
pushing northwards towards the polar 
regions and many sorts of animals 
are taking the same way. The mean 
temperature of the Atlantic Ocean has 
risen. Precise measurements have 
indicated that this rise in temperature 
is caused by the melting of the 
northern ice-cap.”” M. Blond says: 
“Oceanographers are endeavouring 
to calculate how high the waters of the 
Atlantic will rise if nothing occurs to 
stop the increase in temperature. The 
whole of the Netherlands and large 
cities such as London and New York 
will be in peril from flooding. . . . 
Man .. . is still very much subjected 
to the great movements of the waters 
that are produced, periodically, by the 
gravitational pull of the heavenly 
bodies.”’ 


Mug’s Game with the Moon 


And so to the moon, the chief of 
these heavenly bodies in its influence 
The point about the 
story of Canute and the tides is that 
he gave his courtiers a lesson in 
common sense. He showed them that 
there are things as well left alone. 
I noticed the other day that Sir Alan 
Herbert, in a letter to a newspaper, 
pointed the same lesson. Put vul- 
garly, messing about with the moon is 
a mug’s game. The enormous, the 
incalculable, beneficence of the tides 
for man is unquestioned. The greater 
part of his food supply depends on 
them. His weather is largely created 
by them; the sites of his cities are 
determined by their predictability. 
We take them for granted, but who 
knows how delicate may be the cosmic 
mechanism that sets them surging? 
To make a rocket that will hit the 
moon sounds all very fine and 
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Cockle-warming presents, these : for near friends, 


far friends — any friends 


lence. Cases of Wines and Spirits from the A & N 
cellars— famous as one of the finest in Europe. 
It’s all very simple to arrange: you send us your 
order, we pack and deliver — free 


Case No. I (2 bottles) 
Port No.7 Ruby. Fairly 
full flavoured, medium 
sweet. Sherry No. 6. 


Medium pale, moder- 
ately dry. Fair body 


with a thirst for excel- 


Case No. 2 (3 bottles) 
Sherry ‘A’. Pale golden, 
flavoury, medium body, 
not dry. Port No.7 (as 
above). Burgundy, 
Beaujolais. Good body 
and flavour 


Case No. 3 (4 bottles) 
Port No. 2. Full and dry, 
mature. Sherry No. 6 
(as above). Burgundy, 
Beaujolais (above). 
Graves, Moulin 


d’Estelle. Dry, full 


Case No. 5 (44 bottles) 
Scotch Whisky Vat ‘B’, 
A &N.4-bottle Brandy, 
3 Star, A & N. Mature, 
good bouquet. Sherry 
No. 19. Light, golden, 
Oloroso; clean nutty 
flavour. Port No. 8 
Ruby, Old Tawny. 
Round yet refined. 
Burgundy, Nuits St. 
Georges, 1953. Good 
body and aroma 


Case No. 4 (4 bottles) | 
Scotch Whisky Vat ‘B’, 
A &N. Burgundy, 
Savigny, 1955. A fine 
example. Sherry No. 12. 
Amontillado. Full, pale, 
medium dry. Port No. 
13. Deep colour, flavoury 
Old vintage type 


Case No. 6 (8 bottles) 
Scotch Whisky, Mark 
IV. Very fine, pure malt. 
Brandy, Cognac, A & 

N, 3 Star. Gin, Dry 
London, A & N. Sherry 
No. 12 (as above). Port 
No. 14. Fine rare old 
medium dry. 2 Bottles 
Burgundy, Nuits St. 
Georges, 1953 (as above). 
Barsac, Chateau de 
Mayne. Fairly sweet 1955 
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Cigar Room. May we send our Cigar list? 


EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 
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5 minutes’ walk 
from Victoria Station 


VICTORIA 1234 DAY & NIGHT 
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At Hesters you are invited to have your own creative ideas (or ours if you wish) 
carried out by expert craftsmen. From a wide range of superbly designed birch 
frames—only a few of which are illustrated—hand made throughout, you can 
choose your chairs, specify their upholstery (feathers, down, etc.) and have them 
covered in any material you may select—or in plain lining for loose covers. 


We are specialists in country work and in the reproduction of period styles. 


ESTERS LIMITED 


Please visit our showrooms at 75 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square,* but if this is 


not possible our representative will be pleased to call on you. 


Oxford Street 


r St. 


*No parking difficulties 


Jal eressl i es Cooma BIRO E oe, 


75 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 6415 


gratifying to scientific pride. But what 

| convulsions within the moon an ex- 
plosion may generate who knows? 
No one has seen the dark side of the 
moon. It may prove darker than we 
imagine. 

These are some thoughts sug- 
gested by this deeply interesting book 
of M. Blond’s, but I have been tread- 
ing his by-ways rather than marching 
along his road. The road is concerned 
with the migrations of the salmon, the 
eel, the now all but extinct bison, the 
locust, the grey lag-goose, and the 
mass march upon death of the lem- 
mings. What fun they had among the 
bison! A hunting party was arranged 
for the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, 
with masses of champagne and a whole 
Indian village transferred to the spot 
as a show-piece. In two days’ hunting 
1,500 bison were killed. In 1885, 
10,000 bison were slaughtered in one 
great bloody battle. Just as well not 
to think about it too anthropomor- 
phically. Asa piece of moving writing, 
what stirred me more than anything 
else in a very fine book was the flight 
of the grey lag-geese—a chapter 
the author rightly heads 4n Odyssey. 
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GROWING UP NEAR BOSTON 


Nancy Hale, author of 4 New 
England Girlhood (Gollancz, 16s.), is 
the daughter of a Boston artist, and 
the time she deals with is round about 
that of the first World War. The 
family lived in a village about 12 miles 
outside Boston, and these two facts— 
the artist-father and the remoteness of 
the town—had a considerable effect on 
_the child’s life. Julian’s and the 
Beaux-Arts instead of Harvard gave 
a flavour “‘a little different from that 
of the usual Boston gentleman’’; and 
the town, being a place to be visited, 
not lived in, naturally had a face 
different from what it would show to 
,an inhabitant. It was capable of per- 
| petual surprise, wonder ever renewed. 
; 


ee 


She writes of “‘the cloth of gold of 
one’s vision of Boston night life,’’ and 
says: “When I grew up and began 
| going to parties in Boston myself, it 
') was quite another world that -I en- 

countered: a sedate world, painstak- 
) ingly simple . it was some time 
| before it occurred to me that the 
| parties I attended bore little or no 
relation to that land of glitter and 
glory I had imagined my parents 
going off to when I lay as a child in 
my narrow four-poster.”’ 

It was the same with the visits to 
Aunt Ellen at»Cod Harbour, where 
everything was enchanted: Aunt 
Ellen’s cottage, the moan of the fog- 
horn, the sands, the sea, the blue- 
berries on the moors. When, with her 
own children, she went back to her 
“dream of childhood delights’’ she 
found ‘‘an almost unmitigated ordeal.” 


Remembered Childhood 


How should one write about re- 
membered childhood?—try to recap- 
ture what one can of its charm, of 
“angel infancy,’ as Eiluned Lewis did 
in Dew on the Grass, or, so to say, blow 
the gaff on it as this author does? Or 
as Gray did—‘‘Alas, unconscious of 
their doom,”’ and so on. Nancy Hale 
‘thinks we must consider “‘the unity of 
time.” “After Proust and Joyce, after 
Freud and Jung, in the subjective 
realm, at least, we shall never be able 
to avoid it again.’’ Still, a work of art 
like Proust’s is one thing, with its 
tones, its moods, weaving in and out 
towards the creation of a vast and 
Satisfying fabric. A few memories of 
childhood are another, and I prefer to 
see them set simply down without 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


comment. That is not how it seemed 
but how it was to the child; and the 
beauty of such a book as Eiluned 
Lewis’s is that the adult mind, con- 
templating it, can supply all the 
necessary poignancy. For the adult 
mind realises that, though a moment 
was thus and thus to a child, it is 
nevertheless not a static moment but 
part of a flow, with all the moments 
related, backward and forward. The 
essence of childhood is best captured 
when one acknowledges that a child 
does not know this, that, for it, 
moments are separate, whether fair or 
foul. Still, despite the theorising of 
her preface, Miss Hale has written a 
good readable book. 


UNIMPRESSIVE EDITORS 

Some not very impressive editors 
are considered in Mr. Harold Herd’s 
A Press Gallery (Fleet Publications, 
8s. 6d.). A few of them are worth con- 
sideration, notably Gifford of the 
Quarterly Review and Cook of the 
Saturday Review. Mr. Herd is right in 
saying that there is “hardly any 
parallel” to Gifford’s wretched boy- 
hood, bedevilled by poverty and ill- 
health, or to the fight he put up for 
education. He fought his way through 
Oxford, became a classical scholar of 
some distinction, and made _ the 
Quarterly memorable. It could be 
bitter and rancorous, but it was never 
negligible. It said unforgivable things 
about Keats. Gifford wrote little, if 
anything, for the review; but he was 
a merciless editor who “‘bestowed on 
the productions of his contributors a 
minute and laborious attention which, 
naturally enough, was not always to 
their taste.’’ He was once, it is said, 
“so ill that he allowed an article of 
Southey’s to appear without ‘mutila- 
tion.’ ”’ 

Contrasted with Gifford’s hard- 
earned erudition was the almost 
illiteracy of John Douglas Cook, who 
edited the Saturday Review. He sur- 
rounded himself with a body of 
brilliant contributors and somehow 
understood and fostered their work, 
though “‘he was a man of little educa- 
tion,’ who ‘“‘never read a book and 
was a near illiterate.’’ John Morley, 
A. E. Freeman, Lord Robert Cecil, 
Goldwin Smith, Leslie Stephen were 
among the writers for this “‘bull- 
necked, red-faced, apoplectic-looking 
man, with the taste of an epicure, the 
literary discrimination of an Aris- 
tarchus and the temper of a fury.” 
That is how T. H.S. Escott described 
him, and the fury was capable of ex- 
pressing himself by hurling inkpots 
and the laying-on of fists. Leslie 
Stephen, as was to be expected, 
described him both calmly and with 
precision: ““‘A man of no particular 
education, and apparently never read 
a book... had the faculty of recognis- 
ing good writing when he saw it.’”’ 

There is a good appreciation of 
Harry Cust, that brilliant man who 
doggedly refused to realise the high 
hopes that all his friends held for him; 
but the rest here considered contri- 
buted little worth bothering about. 

a © 

LONDON NATURALIST 

HIS year the London Natural 

History Society is celebrating its 
centenary, and the latest number of its 
journal, The London Naturalist No. 37: 
for 1957 (British Museum, Natural 
History, 10s.) contains an interesting 
account of the history and growth of 
the Society. There are also reviews of 
the changes in the flora of the London 
area during the past century and in its 
bird life since 1900, and an assessment 
of the réle that the amateur can play 
in the study of nature. 
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. US 
Spot Jacqua: . 
Cardigan Jacket 
Grey/ White 
Black/White 
Navy/White 
Cognac] White 
Wedgwood] White 
Lido Blue/White 
Black/ Cognac 
Black|/Lido 
Lilac/ White 
34”—44” 
£4.19.3. 
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STREET 


HUPPERT LTD., 64 REGENT ST., W.1 (Piccadilly Circus) 


SAN PATRICIO 
Pale, dry, perfect for 


discerning palates. 


What a Fino ought to be. 


‘FINE & DRY’ 


A most agreeable 
medium dry sherry 
for every occasion. 


Imported by 
MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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We chose this in Paris 


. enchanting little jacket of sahara-dyed beaver... 


beautifully brief, sumptuously collared with Emba “Lutetia” gunmetal mink. 


Photographed especially for Debenhams 
by Peter Clark outside Lanvin’s sa!on 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré 


Lanvin-Castillo at 


Debenham & Freebody, Wigmore Street, London W1: Langham 4444 
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A butterfly wing-blue dress 
in a wool mixture, the 
stiffened skirt of which 
stems from a_high-placed 
bow (Jacques Heim Jeunes 
Filles). The short 
dress beyond is in moss- 
green wool; the 


dinner 


; 
H 
i 
| 
. 


corselet 

waist is tied with a narrow 

ribbon behind. With it goes 

a matching jacket (Pierre 
Balmain) 


(Left) A draped and strap- 
less dance dress in a fine 
wool chiffon, printed in blue, 
white and black in a marbled 
design. The overskirt is 
drawn to the back into a 
self-knot (Victor Stiebel) 


(Right) Half flame, half 
coral, this vivid dance dress 
looks, and feels, deliciously 
warm. The 
Ascher’s mohair and nylon 
mixture. A stole is sequin- 
embroidered to match the 
belt. The front of this dress 
is as simple as the back—and 
as pretty (Norman Hartnell) 


material is 
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LTHOUGH neither town flats nor country 
houses have a lien on central heating, or on 
draughts, for that matter, the general 

trend of thought seems to be that everyone who 
lives in town lives as snug as Johnny Town- 
Mouse, while country-dwellers begin to shiver, like 
the less fortunate mice in a Beatrix Potter book, 
as soon as winter comes, or sooner. It is true, 
however, that most women who live in the country 
tend to look for winter evening dresses that 
combine a fragile look with a pleasing warmth to 
the touch. 

Dresses like these are to be found in a fine 
crisp wool, rather like the old-fashioned challis in 
appearance, in wool chiffon, in man-made fibres 
which, mixed with wool, have a crisp, silk-like 
texture, in mohair (a generic name now beginning 
to comprehend a multitude of ingredients) or in 
angora. All different, all possessing a different 
degree of appeal to eye or touch, dresses in one 
of these fabrics have a common characteristic; 
they are, or should be, deliciously warm. Nothing 
could be more appealing to both senses than the 
high-waisted mohair skirts (worn with coats that 
match the skirt material, and chiffon blouses that 
match the delicate sweet-pea colours) that Ronald 
Paterson showed in his winter collection. If we 
applauded those on their first showing on a hot 
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Adapted from Balenciaga, this fine wool 
dinner dress is in the true Balenciaga pink, 
but it is ayailable also in other colours. It 
is quite plain in front with high-placed seam 
and the panelled back knots over and is 
caught by a ruby and diamond brooch 
(Dress by Dorville: brooch by Garrard) 


summer afternoon—and we did—how 
much more would we welcome them 
now? 

Other designers also appreciate 
the fact that, though it is sometimes 
seemly to look stately in satin, it is 
often desirable to look warm in wool. 
For this reason, Worth has used a 
cerise worsted bouclé, produced by a 
Huddersfield manufacturer, to make a 
short evening dress, which, though 
strapless, has one shoulder covered by 
a panel that is brought from one hip 
and thrown across one shoulder. Mattli 
also has a dramatic theatre coat made 
of silver-blue worsted flannel (another 
Huddersfield production) which, dip- 
ping to the floor in stiff folds at the 
back, is not only warm, but beautiful. 


ROM Paris the haute couture sends 
short dinner dresses made in wool 
crépe, or in crisper wools mounted on 
taffeta, or worn over petticoats; some 
are plain, others printed in butterfly 
wing, or stained-glass window colours. 
In London designers for wholesale dress 
houses join the couturieys in using 
warmer materials for dresses that 
combine interest in texture with line. 
Susan Small uses challis printed in 
enamel-blue and green for an evening 
dress for the young and slim, with 
deep rounded neckline, bracelet-length 
sleeves and petticoated skirt sashed 
with a wide swathed belt and set round 
with unpressed pleats. A similar crisp 
light-weight wool is used for Atrima’s 
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A light, but warm, afternoon dress of very fine wool, like the old- 
fashioned challis. It has a straight skirt and plain button-through 


bodice. 


The Paisley print mixes bright and subdued colours. 


There is a choice of prints 


(Spectator Sports) 
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A narrow line of grosgrain marks the high | 
waist-line of this white wool lace dress, — 
which fastens at the back and has no 
ornament or other colour to break its sim- 
plicity. It is mounted on a straight white 
taffeta under-dress (Frank Usher) 


viola-blue dance dress and jacket. The} 
full skirt and waist-length jacket are in} 
wool; the strapped pinafore-type bodice} 
and jacket revers are in matching moiré. | 
Soft to feel, and extremely light to] 
wear, mohair, either an all-mohair} 
fabric, or a mohair and nylon, or} 
mohair and wool, mixture, is the obvi-} 
ous answer to the demand for afternoon} 
and dinner dresses that look as warm] 
and comfortable as they feel to wear. 
The perfect example of this kind of| 
dress, I think, is the Hartnell model 
illustrated on page 805, which blends} 
simplicity of line with vivid colour and} 
the merest touch of glitter admirably.} 
On the wholesale side, Dorville is 
making a simply styled dinner dress in} 
a new jersey that is 100 per cent. rayon 
in composition, but looks like a par-| 
ticularly long and silky-surfaced mo-} 
hair weave. This two-piece dress (high- 
waisted skirt, with self knot in front,| 
and sleeveless blouse-top) is in beige or} 
raspberry. It is only for the slim, 
which, I think, is true of most dresses 
in a mohair weave. Brenner Sports use 
a curlier mohair jersey for an equally 
simple dress with round neck, short) 
sleeves, straight skirt and wide self 
belt. This, in vivid gentian-blue, looks 
warm, feels warm and is pretty too. | 
BEetry WILSON. | 

Names of town and country stockists 

of models described in this article will be 
supplied to veaders who send a stamped 
and addressed envelope to the Fashion 
Department, CountTRy LIFE, 2-10) 
Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 


| 
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‘asy-going sheath of wool and 
iylon. 

A lotirs: Royal, Red, Natural, 
Lurquoise, Chocolate. 

}))> guineas. 
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my 
* ORVILLE HOUSE, 


|4 JOHN PRINCE’S STREET, 
i 


\\|ONDON, W.1. 
An 
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An Early and Rare CHARLES I] TANKARD, 1667. 
Height: 6 ins. 
Weight: 25 oz. 9 dwts. 


Maker: R.S. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


Telephone: 53724 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An extremely rare Antique 
Drinking Table of a very 
unusual type. It is con- 
structed jin Pollard oak 
with broad yew tree cross- 
banding. Extreme width 
6 feet, depth from back to 
front 24 inches, height 29 
inches. Period circa 1800. 


One of a pair of very deco- 
rative eighteenth-century 
Chinese Mirror Paintings 
in their original frames. 
Width 39 inches, height 
27 inches. Width 39 
inches, height 17 inches. 
Period circa 1790. 


BRIDGE STREET 
ASB EOReD se Ea 


Telephone: 24828 
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BRACHER « SYDENHAM 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A RARE CHIPPENDALE GILT WOOD LANDSCAPE MIRROR, CARVED WITH 
SCROLL AND LEAF WORK, WITH SWAN MOTIF SURMOUNTED BY PAGODA 
CRESTING. Circa 1760. 

Width-4ft. 9ins. Height -2 ft. 4ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 


READING, BERKSHIRE 


Established: 1790 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


VALUATIONS WORKS OF ART 


A SMALL CHIPPENDALE 
MAHOGANY BUREAU 2 ft. wide. 


BROOK S7REE7 


RWC eres ci YARD 


Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 


BOND STREET 


Se ey cs 


Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


This quaint address is approached by al 
narrow turning situated between Bondi 
Street and South Molton Street 


HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
BROOK STREET - LONDON -W1 


MAYFAIR 1486 


MENBEAS OF THP BHITISM SNTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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FARV EN wee GORE: Id: 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


2 & 3 Vigo Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 
CABLES: BLUBOR, LONDON 


Valuations for BANKERS 


Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


and Division since the year 1812 


A FINE PEARL AND DIAMOND BROOCH 
English, circa 1870 


TESSIERS 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


Sheraton Mahogany serpentine Commode 
Height: 2 ft. 8$ins. Width: 4 ft. Depth: 2 ft. 


A PAIR OF GEORGE II CANDLESTICKS 
MADE IN LONDON BY JAMES GOULD IN 1730. 
Weight 290z. 2dwts. Height 7”. 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIOUE PICCY, LONDOW 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
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YOU GET THE BENEFIT OF 38 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN A UNIVERSAL 


AUTOGARDENER 


with attachments for: 


® Ploughing e Rotary Cultivating @ Hoeing 
@ Grass Cutting e Hedge Trimming @ Timber 


Cutting e Trailer Towing @ Paint & Insecticide 


Spraying and many other time and labour 


saving uses. 


See your nearest 
agent for a FREE 
cemonstation of 


AUTO 
CULTO 


machines on your 
own ground, 
Prices from 


£37 


Deferred terms 
available. 


W. SEABROOK & SONS, LTD. 


BOREHAM, CHELMSFORD 


Write for details and name of nearest agent to: 


ALLEN & SIMMONDS (AUTO CULTO) LTD. 


Tel.: 
De Montfort Road, Reading, Berks. Tel. Reading 54471. el.: Boreham 200 ta a 


STRAWSON 


HAND-BUILT GREENHOUSES 


Established 1886 


Expert judgement confirms that 


COPE 


Hen Batteries are 


the best investment 
They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 


Care for 


your lawn 


keep your plants 
perfectly protected! 


The famous Strawson structures are all timber- 
framed; all designed to create ideal conditions 
for growth and health. Each is individually 
planned and built to suit its site. 


Ask for Mr. Strawson’s 

Personal Survey Service 

As well as all the facts on Strawson Green- 
houses, Frames and Heating Systems, Mr. 
R. F. Strawson offers a special survey of your 
Greenhouse site before submitting his estimate. 
Consult him by post or telephone at: 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
(Ref. S/4), Horley, Surrey. Tel.: Horley 130 


We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


with a 


WIRE TOOTH 
LAWN RAKE 


Expert gardeners and pro- 


. COPE & COPE LTD. 
| fieceern Rd., Reading. Tel: 54491 


Swedish Party Pack 


Delivery Mid-October. 


fessional groundsmen agree 
that the SPRINGBOK 
is the finest tool for 


GIANT 


beautiiul lawns. The wire cP dha 
Major’ size 


for Jewellery 


prongs. removeuleaves, DO lteeth We recommend early reservation. B A G 
z , i Silve This exceptional pack is prepared in Sweden by 
twigs and moss, pro- eee y nae or | r Messrs. Reymersholm's, Sweden's leading packers of 
moting healthv/erowth: teet ) delicious foods, especially for Grays of Worcester and 100 Inches 
3 MAG both fully £5 £ I 000 cannot be obtained in this country other than from 36 x 60 
Ask to see the Sse ie ourselves. Each carton is wrapped in an attractive 


é guaranteed 
Springbok, as adver- 


tised on Television, at 


your ironmongers. 


ENGLISH TOOLS LIMITED 


CLARINGTON FORGE, WIGAN 


Call, or send Registered Post for 
IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 
BY RETURN 
We believe we can give you 


More than the 
Local Jeweller 
SANFORD BROS. LTD. 


325/327 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
(opposite D. H. Evans) Tel: MAY 6848 


9 x Undertaken in all parts of the 
By Appointment to World 


oust Eleabetn 11 NORFOLK REED THATCHERS 


Reed Thatchers 


“ THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD, 
LONDON OFFICE : TEL. TERMINUS 1429 


HERTS. 


Chatching 


four-colour outer and contains a 4-oz. tin Mussels in 
Butter, 34 oz. tin Selected Peeled Shrimps, 3z-0z. tin 
Smoked Eel Fillets, 2 x 34-0z. tins Sliced Smoked 
Salmon, 34-oz. tin Herring Fillets in Dill, 34-oz. tube 
Crown Mayonnaise, 5-oz. tube Salad Dressing, 2 x 
4-0z. tubes Smoked Salmon Mayonnaise and a 
beautifully illustrated recipe leaflet giving hints for 
the preparation of Smérrebréds, Toasted Open 
Sandwiches and Canapes. Sent for only £2 post paid, 
two cartons £3 17s. 6d. c.w.o. 


Grays Dept. C.L. 


Green Hill, Worcester 


FOUNTAIN i 
FIGURES & 
in Lead and Stone 


FLOWER VASES 


Send for Booklet 
Garden Ornaments 


SANDERS & CO. 
367 Euston Rd., 
London, N.W. 4 
"Phone EUS. 2938. 


36 x 80 
40 x 80 
48 x 80 
56 x 84 
62 x 84 


Special Lightweight 
Inches 
8x 12 
10x 12 
10x 15 
10x 18 

POLYTHENE 

SHEETING 


12ft. WID 


with 101 uses in home and garden. 
Heavy Quality 7/- per yard. 
Standard Quality 2/2 per yard. 


Postage. Up to 5/-, 5d.; 10/-, 11d.; over 10/-, 1/4 
Trade enquiries Elmbridge 0874/0457 
TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 
(Dept. C.L. 149) 

29 Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey 


lear your leaves 
the easy way 


When Autumn leaves come tumbling down and 
lie thick upon the lawn, then you will 
be glad you have an Allen Sweeper, for it 
will save you hours of back-aching work. Just 
walk it around and the leaves are quickly 
collected in the easily detachable container. 
This machine can also be used to good effect 
throughout the year to freshen up the 
grass and keep the lawn clean and tidy. 
Nothing to go wrong. Folds flat for storage. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES—CARRIAGE PAID 
14 in. £9.18.0 18 in. £11.17.6. 24 in. £13.10.0 


ROEN 


SWEEPER 


Obtainable at Stores, Ironmongers etc. 
A Product of 

John Allen & Sons (Oxford) Ltd. 

Cowley, Oxford. 


No going over twice with the 
SELF PROPELLED 
ELECTRIC 


ayn LAWN MOWER - 
‘Plug in to easier and better mowing!’’ 


\PPROVED BY ELECTRICITY 
SOARDS. Absolutely safe, six ae 
»ower-driven cutting blades, safety 

‘witch control, no clutch, gears, Pahari £29.18.6 
ccelerators, noise or fumes. So ine BAT: 
asy to use for you simply guide the 
-nachine. 


ON 


18° Model £39.18.6 
inc. P.T. 


|Special control for easy 
/maneeuvrability on difficult 
| corners and edging 


For details of these 
and the inexpensive 
‘HAYN’ Lightweight 
hand mowers write 
for leaflet C.L.M. 


MBRIDGE 


D., CA 


“om Stores, Ironmongers, etc. 


A] Swimming Pool ? 
br Why nol 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


Details from BATTLE — SUSSEX 


EXHILARATING RELAXATION 


By 
| 


| 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
| SHORT NOTICE 


Dy 
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LIMITED 


BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
MAKERS AND ERECTORS OF 


Precast Reinforced Concrete 


BUILDINGS 


— built to last for ever — no deterioration 
— no painting — no maintenance — fire-resistant 
— hygienic — rot-proof — clear roof-space 


Factories 
Laboratories © 
Practice-schools 
and Stables 
cost less 

if they’re 
ATCOST 
BUILT 


Warehouses 
Storage-sheds 
Covered-yards 
Grain-stores 
Impl'm't-sheds 
Lorry-garages 
Fruit-sheds 


ATCOST 
BUILDINGS 


are supplied with 
concrete stanchions, 
rafters and purlins ; 
big-six corrugated 
asbestos sheeting for 
gable-peaks & roof; 
asbestos ridging, fin- 
ials, barge-boards, 
guttering and down- 
pipes. Side-sheeting, 
lean-to’s, extra bays 
and spans, can easily 
be added later. 


Spans: 15 ft. — 45 ft. 
Length: unlimited 
Bays : normally I5 ft. 


Compare our quotation 
with those of other makers 
and then remember 
that ours includes 
DELIVERY, FOUNDATIONS 
AND ERECTION 


State your needs 
and we will submit 
FREE quotation 
and illustrated 
brochure 


LIMITED 
14-38 PADDOCK WOOD, KENT :: Paddock Wood 333-7 


ci2 


See 
my Choodler 


‘Frivolity’ 


Baby Pants 


Gay is the word for these 
Choodler frivolities, 
charming for parties and 
special occasions. Of 
BV plastic covered with 
30 denier nylon locknit, 
trimmed and tiered with 
nylon lace they wash like 
new. Three sizes, medium 
and large 13/11; extra 
large 15/6; other 
Choodler styles from 2/9. 


‘William H. Storey & Co. Ltd - Comberton - Cambs. 
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Fur Manager 


Sales. 


DRUCE & CO. LIMITED 


beg to announce the 


FIRST WINTER AUCTION 
CHOICE FURS 


including: 
Coats, jackets, stoles, ties, etc. in Mink, Ocelot, Persian Lamb, 
Ermine, Squirrel, etc. and a wide and extensive range of many 
less expensive furs 


To be sold on FRIDAY, 17th OCTOBER, 1958 
at 11 a.m. 


On view: THREE DAYS PRIOR - TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY 
OCTOBER, 14th, 15th and 16th at 10 a.m. - 5.30 p.m. 


Enquiries and Catalogues (price 6d.) to Auction Offices: 
54-56 BAKER STREET, W.1. (Telephone WELbeck 4488) 


Auction and Valuation Manager 


DRUCE & CO. LIMITED welcome enquiries for entries for all their 
First-class furniture, carpets, etc. 


ERIC E. SHORTS, A.V.I. 
DAVID H. DAVID 


Such a Valued Gift! 


Sophos crested CUFF LINKS 


Highly polished, heavily Gold Cased, with Crest 
and Colours of any Club, O.B. Association. 
Regiment, etc., faithfully reproduced with exact 
detail in coloured enamels. Each pair in hand. 
some Presentation Case — a 
gift that is certain to please! 
Obtainable from all leading 
Men’s Wear Shops and some 
Jewellers. Any one of over 
1,000 designs in production— 


50/- { 
A product of ! 
LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LIMITED 


AUCTIONS 


IGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction 
Rooms for silver and jewellery decorated china, 
antique furniture, small colourful oil paintings. 
Terms and sample catalogue on request—we 
can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


A FAIR PRICE will be given for all types of 
oil paintings in any condition. Apply in 
‘strict confidence to E. & G. KAPLAN, LTD., 6, 
Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Tel.: 
WHI. 8665. 


FINE CAMERA from Wallace Heaton, Ltd., 
127, New Bond St., W.1. Wonderful results 
in colour, expert tuition and advice is free. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER, owner-occupier 

for 11 years, Cambridge graduate, success- 
ful ley farming with dairy and arable of 250 
acres, is willing to supervise another farm. 
Sufficient time to devote elsewhere owing to 
good organisation and no land available for 
expansion.—Box 1905. 


TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 

window provides endless entertainment. 
With brackets 7/6. TIT NEST BOXES with 
observation door 15/-. Post free. Money back 
guarantee.—M. HILL (N.F.H. 4), Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire. 


CTIVE IN PEACE—as in war. The 

British Red Cross Society earnestly appeals 
for help by legacy. Write for informative 
leaflet ‘‘18 Vital Peace-time Activities,’ 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


NCESTRY traced from original 
Folds Hall Research Service, 
wood, Crookham, Newbury, Berks. 


NGELE DELANGHE, Haute Couture, 
Boutique & Millinery, 22, Bruton Place, 
W.1l. May, 1680. 


JN BE BURGE ROADS (‘‘How to Find Us’’) 
maps prepared.—A. FYFFE, Map Compiler, 
118, Old Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth 5226. 


RMY & NAVY STORES, experienced and 

reliable buyers of Old Gold, Silver and 
Jewellery. Send registered post, or call Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. (Victoria 1234). 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS.—Earn 

at home, designing machine-printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade, we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
‘stamp for Free Booklet to ‘‘C.L.’?’ TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


ERESFORD PUMPS for the home, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (subsidiaries of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitt’s Green, Birm- 
ingham, 23, and 32 Clarges St., London, W.1. 


““(CAREFREE”’ 15 DENIER NYLON STOCK- 

INGS. Guaranteed not to snag. Ideal for 
town or country wear. Light, medium and dark 
shades, also black. Consumer research proves 
they last ten times longer than ordinary nylons. 
19/11 pair (post free). Satisfaction or money 
refunded. State size and shade when ordering.— 
JOHN SPEED & CO., LTD., Vicarage Lane, 
Rotherham, Yorks. 


(CAVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
leg measurements. Send cheque, cash or c.0.d. 
to: L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
Brighton. (Tel. 24970). Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


sources, 
Brush- 


KE 


HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 

selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years, which even in- 
cludes accidental damage; also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 


Series discount: 24°, for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


e All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


PERSONAL—contd. 


PERSON AL—contd. 


AREER PROBLEMS: Consult the Vocational 
Guidance Association, 37a, Devonshire 
Street, W.1. WELbeck 8017. 


EVON CLOTTED CREAM or fresh Farm 

Butter, post paid. 3 lb. 5/11 (weekly for 4 
weeks, 23/3); 1 lb. 10/9 (ditto 42/6). Real old- 
fashioned Honey, finest quality, 4 lb. 21/-; 7 Ib. 
33/6 (clear or thick).—R. C. ASHE, Churston 
Ferrers, Brixham, S. Devon. 


IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

antique Silver and Plate, urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. 


PRREE MEALS from boredom by taking some 
of that lovely RAYNER’S INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 


Be COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offers. Inquiries invited.—D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., N.W.1. 


ENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 

takes genealogical research. Armorial bear- 
ings verified and applied for.—A. W. D. 
MITTON, The Dungeon, 239, Earl’s Court 
Road, London, S.W.5. Tel.: FRObisher 3139. 


ARD COURTS of the future with grass 

court play and patented green, smooth, 
turf-like texture £395. Standard types £340 
ex-fixtures.—HARDCOURTS, LTD., 5, Pem- 
broke House, Upperton, Eastbourne, 7068. 


AVE YOU HEARD OF’ RECORD 

SERVICES? The only service which sup- 
plies a monthly critical bulletin of best recent 
gramophone record issues, together with all 
records you select from any current catalogue, 
by return of post.—RECORD SERVICES, 82, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


IRE A £1,500 CAMERA FOR ONLY £5. 
All other types of photographic equipment 
available. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25/27 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


ANE AYTON, LTD., 112, Piccadilly (Park 

Lane Hotel)—FURS! Remodelling. New and 
near new Furs. Export. Customers’ own furs 
accepted for resale. Owned and run by Jane 
Ayton personally.—Tel.: GRO. 5098. 


PS ONDoN Weddings inconspicuously recorded, 
colour filmed. Nicest souvenir.—Box 1848. 


MM3DE-T0-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 
poplins, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures with self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-; with two collars, 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 42/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


MiOtner-T0-BE seen dining in dreamlike 
pleated silk organza dress with entrancing 
neckline. Found it that afternoon in 
“Maternally Yours’’ speciality shop. Customer 
will be seen next in one of our perfectly 
tailored country suits. Inexpensive. Cat. sent. 
Postal service.—24, New Cavendish St., Lon- 
don, W.1. HUNter 9723. 


BLIGED dispose gorgeous Wild Canadian 
Mink coat, £295. Silver Blue Mink Stole, 
£120.—Box 1414. 


OL Mars. Printed 1637-1750. Cheap—Capt. 
Bond, Carshaw, Gorleston, Gt. Yarmouth. 


EG TILES 200 years old. Large quantity dis- 
pose of reasonable price—Box 1910. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 15/-! Post 1/6. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. Ladies’. 
34-42 bust; men, 34-48.—Patts. from AUSTIN 
SMITH, 36, Berkeley St., London, W.1. 


EALLY PRETTY WALLPAPERS. The Home 

Decorating Hire Shop invite you to see their 
new collection of exclusive English and Foreign 
papers at 83, Walton Street, S.W.3. 


IGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 

W.1. MAY. 6708. Specialists in perfectly 
designed corsets, brassieres, corselettes and 
strapless evening foundations. Smart swim- 
suits and beachwear made to measure in our 
own exclusive workroom. 


OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best at 13/6 a bottle. Ask your wine merchant. 


E MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered and spread with Burgess’ 
Anchovy Paste. 


\/2CTORTAN FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS 
WANTED.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 


wre are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 5886. 


Wy copworm eradicated permanently by 
ONE application of ‘‘WYKAMOL.”’ Obtain- 
able through Boots or from Richardson & Star- 
ling, Limited (Dept. C), Winchester. Write for 
advice on any problem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 


£400 P.A. For cheerful home in surround- 
ings fitting his tradition. Old Etonian 
50’s. Polio arms. Requires help dressing. 
H. & C. Private bathroom.—Box 1912. 
5 00 EDITORS ARE WAITING TO PAY 
’ YOU for short stories and articles. 
Why not earn yourself an extra income? Writing 
is satisfying Let us show you how to make it 
pay. Guaranteed coaching offered by our special 
No Sales—No Fee plan. Send for free details and 
sample lesson.—THE PREMIER SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM, LTD. (Dept. 96), 53, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


LABGE SCALE SURVEY AND PLAN of your 

house and garden. Invaluable family record 
and heirloom. Plan your developments from 
exact information at your fingertips. Write, 
giving approx. acreage and no. of rooms, for free 
estimate and details to. -WESTERN SURVEYS, 
25, St. Margaret’s Road, Swindon, Wilts. 


MEDICAL AND NURSING 


“TU DENHURST” Registered Home. Elderly 
and chronic cases.—HARPER, 252, Pampis- 
ford Road, South Croydon. (Tel.: Croydon 3989.) 


FOR SALE 


NTIQUE Grand Piano: rectangular shape, 
black, by Sweetham & Haseltone.—Box 1906. 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


ANIRUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES 
“Meubles Frangais,’’ 4, Sloane St., S.W.1 


NTIQUE QUEEN ANNE Walnut Kneehok 

Desk, size 32 in. x 19 in. x 29 in. high, ir 
lovely condition, £125.—RUDD, Stonelands 
Bramley, Surrey. 


NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stocl 

of fine 18th-century and reproductior 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces anc 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Room: 
for sale, also interested in purchasing.—T 
CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North Enc 
Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1375. 


(CHANDELIERS. Antique Crystal and Ormolu 
Repairs.—PATON, 10, Strathearn Place 
London, W.2. PAD. 0967. 


VICTORIANA. We specialise in the mos 
collectable pieces of 19th-century fur 
niture and bric-a-brac, fine glass and needle 
work. —- QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove 
Ousden, nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Ousden 226 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a larg 

collection for sale and are always intereste 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, Stone 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron Gates 
etc.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, Nort! 
End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


NE SET ONLY. The Minton Queen’s Beast 

and three rare statuettes by Royal Wor 
cester of Henry VIII, Edward VI and Charles I 
—BOUGHTONS (China & Glass), Station Road 
Thetford, Norfolk. 


ILVER TEA and Coffee Services, Trays 

Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antiqu 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. GARRARD & CO 
LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly inter 
ested to purchase, and offer the best possibl 
prices. Send pieces to 112, Regent Stree 
London, W.1, or ring REGent 3021, and arrang 
for an experienced valuer to call. Personal visit 
are welcomed to London showrooms. 


195 ELIZABETH II SOVEREIGNS an 

Maundy sets £5 each. George ~ 
sovereigns £3/15/0 each. Also Yeoman ‘‘Coins ¢ 
the World’’ 2nd Edition, £1/10/0 each.—G, I 
HEARN, LTD., 33, Turney Rd., S.E.21. BRI. 910 
———————————————————————————— 


RESTORATIONS 


HINA REPAIRS AND FINE ART RESTORA 
TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepher 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 358: 


WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets renc 
vated in any material. Also restoratior 
of the Antique, and repairs of all description 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 803 


ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION < 
the antique—Bronze, ceramics, enamel 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pear 
objets d’art, etc—G. GARBE, 23, Charlot 
St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 177 
a 


DECORATIONS 


PERIOD or Contemporary Colour Schem 
for your interior or exterior re-decoratiol 
—designed in exquisite taste and with detail 
specification if required.—Write to WINIFRE 
HILTON, 1, The Square, Keyworth, Nottinghar 
— 


DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT 


DOG’S BEST FRIEND IS HIS MASTER 

PITHER STOVE in cold weather. T! 
experts in space and water heating a 
PITHER’S, 36, Mortimer Street, London, W. 
Tel.: MUSeum 2089. 


GUNS WANTED 


ANTED URGENTLY. Hammerless Gun 
pair for own use. Also Gun suitable f 
keeper.—Box 1909. 


(CARTERS Electric Invalid Carriage, complete 

with hood, type B battery charger, new 
batteries, lighting, horn and number plates. In 
first class order.—Apply A, WHATTON, Oak- 
lands, Hartwell, Northants. 


WANTED 
LD GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymoré 
Dirks, Cannons, ‘‘Colts’’ and other U- 


Pistols Wanted—rusty or not! Free valuation- 
JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend Street, Che 
tenham. Phone 5882. 


rs en a ee 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, — 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition — 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


z 


TRAVEL 
CRUISES | 


ROUND VOYAGES by cargo vessel to all 
parts of the world. Send for our new book- 
let ‘‘Sail into Sunshine Again.’’—J. H. LEWIS 
& PARTNERS, LTD., 67, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. 


LONDON HOTELS 


COLLINGHAM COURT, 
25, COLLINGHAM GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.5. FREmantle 9679. 

1 minute from West London Air Terminal and 
central for Theatres, Shopping and Exhibitions. 
Double and single rooms with private bath- 
rooms and telephone. Cocktail lounge, television 

and all meals available. 

Reservations for any period, 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND 


DMIRAL VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230), 
East Sussex. 6 bedrooms, Country holidays, 
honeymoons, Fully licensed, good fare, brochure. 


ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Every comfort in beautiful surroundings. 


FOR A WONDERFUL DEVON HOLIDAY— 
THE MOORLAND HOTEL, HAYTOR 
This extremely comfortable hotel is ideally 
situated on the eastern edges of Dartmoor, 1,100 
feet above sea level with magnificent views to 
the coast. First-class food, largely home-grown. 
Beautiful local walks and drives in unspoilt 
country. Riding holidays available for beginners 
and experienced riders at 14 guineas per week 
‘(November to Easter) which includes accom- 
modation, tuition if required, and hire of pony 
or hack—stabled in hotel grounds, Central 
heating. Special Christmas terms. 
Telephone: Haytor 207. 

A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL, 


HOTEL TRESANTON—St. Mawes, Cornwall 
Small and luxurious. Ideal climate for Autumn 
and Winter Holidays. Reduced terms from end 
of October to Easter. Closed February only. 

Tel. 322. 


ACERS ARMS HOTEL—l4th CENTURY— 
Westbury, Wilts. Ideal for Stonehenge, 
Wells Cathedral, Cheddar Gorge, Longleat and 
W. Country. Home cooking, h.c. all bedrooms. 
Fully lic. Golf. Tel.: 33. 


NE: OXFORD. This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan house, seven miles N.E. of Oxford, 
offers long or short holidays in unspoilt country- 
side and within easy motoring distance of 
Cotswolds, Chilterns and Thames. Famous for 
good food. Club licence, delightful bar and 
friendly informal hospitality. Lawn tennis, table 
tennis, billiards and television room. Children 
welcomed. Brochure. — STUDLEY}) PRIORY 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum- 
Studley, Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 


-QUNNY WORTHING on the mild South coast 

for winter holidays and residence, 30-year 
September and October sunshine average 294 
hours, the highest on the mainland. | Municipal 
orchestra, comfortable hotels, good shops. Full 
entertainment programmes. Golf, tennis, etc. 
Ideal for Christmas. Winter Folder free, Illus- 
trated Colour Guide (9d. please) from W. J. 
COATES, Town Hall, Worthing. 


HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 

beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
Surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone: 253. 


EST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL, nr. 

Storrington. Hols. or permanent. Several 
ground-floor bedrooms. Central heating. Tele- 
vision. Unlicensed. 


YE VALLEY. Guest House in beautiful 

surroundings, absolutely every comfort. 
Special terms for winter guests. Short or long 
periods.—‘‘CHERRIES,’’ St. Briavels, Glos. 


ACCOMMODATION 


CCOMMODATION available for Residents 

in beautifully situated Hotel within 12 

miles London. All amenities. 2} miles Bromley. 

Special rates for the Winter—KESTON PARK 

HOTEL, Keston, Kent. Tel. Farnborough 53988. 
Under entirely new management. 


EVON. Homely Comfortable Winter Board 
Residence, Bed and Breakfast at Reduced 
Terms. XVII CENTURY HOTEL, RED HALL, 
BURLESCOMBE, DEVON. MAIN A38 ROAD. 
Centre for parents, Blundells and Wellington 


Schools. Winter permanents welcomed, with 
every personal attention. Good food. Own 
Produce, garden, poultry, cow.—Terms and 


Photo on application to Proprietress, 
M. N, COTTRELL. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED 

195 DAIMLER REGENCY. Blue and 
1 grey with blue upholstery. Radio. 
Original cost £2,800. Immaculate condition 

£995—JACK SMITH of 23, Bruton Place, 

Berkeley Sq., London, W.1. MAYfair 0661/2. 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


JN SCOTLAND, hire a self-drive car from 

GRASSICK’S GARAGE, Perth. 1957/8 
models. Moderate rates. Euston trains met.— 
Tel.: Perth 71. 


Rent a better car— 

a VICTOR BRITAIN car 
Phone: GROsvenor 4881 now! 
Berkeley Street, W.1. 
And at 
Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Manchester, 
Southampton, Leicester, etc. 


i 
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GARDENING 


FOR THE GOURMET 


Boerss Suitable for Naturalising; 60/- per 
1,000. Carlton, Flower Record, Fortune, 
Verger, Helios and King Alfred.—CALDICOTT, 
Withy Close, Lovelace Av., Solihull, Warwick. 
AFFODILS & NARCISSI MIXED. All 
small taken out. 20/- per stone. 3 cwt. 
for 35/-, 3 cwt. for 65/-, 1 cwt. for 120/-. 
C.w.o. All orders add 2/- for carriage and 
packing.—_MARIS & SON, LTD., Dept. C.L., 
Wisbech, Cambs. 
ENCING. Hazel, Wattle, Close Woven Osier, 
Cleft Chestnut, ‘‘Cheq-Slat.’’—Lists free — 
G. ASTON (C.L.), 392, Gloucester Road, 
Cheltenham, Glos. 
JREROING OF QUALITY. For enclosing broad 
acres or back gardens; keeping out wind, 
cats, peepers, prowlers, etc.; keeping in pigs, 
poultry and similar rovers. We have the right 
answers. —DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES 
(Dept. V), 15, Moreton St., London, S.W.1 
(TATe Gallery 8332). 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 

altered or renovated by expert staff in any 
locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries —JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 


ARDENS: TENNIS. COURTS: SWIMMING 

POOLS.—IAN G. WALKER, LTD., Land- 
scape Architects, South Godstone, Surrey. Tel.: 
S. Godstone 3108. 


EATHERS KEEP WEEDS DOWN. Plant 
now. All colours. Summer-Winter flower- 
ing. 24/- and 36/- doz. c.w.o. Catalogues free.— 
John Letts, Farm Nurseries, Windlesham, Sy. 


HODODENDRONS, Azaleas, Flowering 

Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Camellias, Heathers, 
etc., listed in new free catalogue. All your 
garden needs supplied, highest quality. Quota- 
tions given for planting schemes. Chelsea Show 
Gold Medal award May, 1958.—Write to KNAP 
HILL NURSERY, Woking, Surrey. 


OSES, Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, 

Soft Fruit Bushes, Hedging Plants, Screen- 
ing and Forest Trees, etc., well grown and 
matured stock. Catalogue free on request.— 
CARBERY NURSERIES, Sway, Lymington, 
Hampshire. Tel.: Sway 200. 


ees TREES and all types of sprays and 
fertilisers to help the Amateur rose grower. 
Send two 3d. stamps for our hints on rose grow- 
ing and colour catalogue.—R. MURRELL (Dept. 
C.L.), Bedmond Hill, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showrooms in Central London given 
over exciusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all makes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. M. J. Topping, who will be 
pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES—. 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS, 

110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (Wel. 6842), 
And Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


HERMOSTATS. A new dual purpose Thermo- 
stat for the control of soil or air heating. 
Price £5, plus 3/- postage-——ROBERT MAC- 
LAREN & CO., LTD., Eglinton Works, Kil- 


birnie Street, Glasgow, C.5. 
ATERER’S CATALOGUES: No. 1, Trees 
and Shrubs; No. 2, Herbaceous and 


Rockery Plants (including Irises); No. 3, Roses 
and Fruit Trees, are all now ready. These 
Catalogues embrace a wide range of varieties 
suitable for Autumn planting. Send a post-card 
now, for any (or all), and they will be for- 
warded by return.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & 
CRISP, LTD., The Floral Mile, Twyford, Berks. 


THATCHING 


ORFOLK REED THATCHING. New work, 

repairs and alterations in the Southern 
Counties. First class work.—W. A. JARVIS, 
Walnut Cottage, High Street, Angmering, 
Sussex. Tel.: Rustington 1894. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies, famous for over 80 years.—T. 
APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butcher, Market 
Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
AND FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates. 
Superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
widths, or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles——S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Telephone: Woodbridge 514. 
] PAO eeiee offers Chinese silks.—WM. H. 
BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 79, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 1. 
INIATURES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 54}gns——VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, 1, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


DRESS AGENCIES 


WY, By & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 


BANDON DULL MEALS. DRIED FRUIT. 

Excellence of quality not generally obtain- 
able. The finest imported. New Season’s Sul- 
tana’s bought on actual sample. 4 lb. 11/-, 
7 Ib. 18/6. With 3 lb. Stoned Raisins, 29/6. 
Double Quantity, 58/-. Super Large Prunes 3 lb. 
15/-. 7 lb. 34/-. Dried Apricots. A revelation 
in size and flavour, 3 lb. 19/-, 7 lb. 43/-. All 
post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The PARAMOUNT GRILL is renowned for the 
best steaks in the world. The proprietors, 
who are members of the Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Society, take pleasure in announcing a sub- 
stantial extension of their restaurant by acqui- 
sition of the adjoining premises. They have 
taken this opportunity to redecorate, refurnish 
and restyle all rooms on both floors so that 
a larger number of patrons can be placed at 


greater comfort and ease. 


Particularly invited is the gourmet who appre- 
ciates the meaning of Aberdeen-Angus, 
Scotland’s pride; he will also find an excellent 
range of wines to complement his choice of 


steaks. 


PARAMOUNT GRILL 


Irving Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
For reservations: WHI. 0744. 


Open seven days a week from noon till midnight. 


Fully Licensed. 


LARET, BURGUNDY lovers should send P.C. 
toC.L. PATEN, Wine Shippers, Peterborough. 


ASIER SUMMER COOKING. Choose in com- 

fort from an unusual variety of ‘‘different’’ 
canned foods. We deliver by post direct to your 
home; fully guaranteed. Simply send today for 
complete list.—GRAYSON’s, Dept. C.L., 120, 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


813 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BEFOsE buying your Christmas gifts visit 
P. & B. Dombey and see the exclusive selec- 
tion of English and Continental porcelain. 
Cherished gifts are chosen here.—PHILIP & 
BERNARD DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd Market, 
London, W.1. Telephone GROsvenor 3585 


HAMPAGNE DE CASTELLANE. Ideal for 

Christmas gifts and functions. 23/6 pe 
bottle from ALLENS WINE VAULTS, 10- 
Crawford Street, London, W.1. 


(CHES Sg exquisite hand embroidered pillov 
slips. White 20 by 30 in. Four for only 27; 

Post 1/6. Satisfaction or money back.—H. CON 
WAY, LTD. (Dept. 17), 1, Stoke Newingto 
Road, London, N.16. 


HRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS re 
produced in full colour from exclusive paint 
ings of birds by C. F. Tunnicliffe, R.A. Cards 
10/- per dozen. Calendars 2/6 each. Post free 


Prospectus free. — R.S.P.B., 25, Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W.1. 
OX’S ORANGE PIPPINS direct from 


Orchards. 10 lbs. nett approx 19/6. C.O.D. 
—Head Office, ALEXANDER, 33, Cottenham 
Park Road, London, S.W.20. 


HiAeer HEATHERS, pot grown. Plant the 
best and at all seasons; gift boxes, 25/- of 12 
leading varieties. -—SHIRLEY NURSERIES, 
Hungershall Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


ARCUS COCKAYNE, LTD., offer Wine 
Shippers’ (Est. 1829) Wholesale List on re- 
quest. Mixed dozens supplied. Special Christmas 
facilities.—25, Sackville St., W.1. REGent 8386. 


UITABLE TO ALL—including yourself. Cards 

and notepaper printed with address, etc. 
Stamp for samples and prices.—F. VERNON, 72, 
Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 


FURS 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing, trust- 

worthy Furriers, established 25 years. New 
furs of originality and distinction. Your furs 
part exchanged, purchased or imaginatively and 
inexpensively remodelled. 

WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, LTD., 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912/4110. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


F it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME 
—the cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. May. 2275. 


_LIVESTOCK 


BIRDS 


RNAMENTAL Waterfowl and Pheasants 1958 
hatched and pinioned. 20 species available. 
—P. L. WAYRE, Reynolds Farm, Great Witch- 
ingham, Norwich. Tel.: Grt. Witchingham 274. 


CHINCHILLA 


HINCHILLA. A fascinating and lucrative 
side-line. High quality British bred or 
Canadian stock at competitive prices ——Lt.-Col. 
G. Nightingale, Springfield, Instow, N. Devon. 


HINCHILLA for pleasure and profit. Graded 
stock. Beginners advised.—AYTON HILLS 
Chinchilla Ranch, Great Ayton, Middlesbrough. 


OX’S ORANGE. England’s Finest Fruit. 
School House Farm, Hawkenbury, Staple- 
hurst, Kent. Telephone: 377. 


AND KNITWEAR, exquisite styles all sizes; 

orders take 3 wks. Shetland tweed skirts to 
match; also beautiful cashmeres. Send for 
parcel on appro. — KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, Worcs. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt jackets, 
sporrans, skean-dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS. 
Any design. Patterns, prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


Day and evening 


EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars—REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES, 

Ladies’, Gents’, Children’s made to measure 
from 39/11. Send now for Free Patterns. Cavalry 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
Whips, Tweeds, measure form and Style Book. 
All Suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


TLWEEDS ARE PRE-SELECTED by Frazers. 
These lovely fabrics are fashioned for today 
in new patterns, colours, and weights for men 
and women. We would like to send our samples, 
to be returned. —FRAZERS OF PERTH. 
Scottish Tweed House. 


TAILORING 


DOGS—FOR SALE 


GOOD SELECTION of splendid large 

Standard Poodles for sale to good country 
homes; every colour, including some very strik- 
ing black and white puppies. Apply THE HON. 
MRS. IONIDES, Vulcan Kennels, Uckfield, 
Sussex. (Tel.: Buxted 2254.) 


EAGLES. Delightful small championsbred 
puppies, America’s top favourites.——Mrs. 
Sayer, ‘‘Longacre,’’ Roade (Tel. 293), Northants. 


AVALIER King Charles Spaniels. Two de- 
lightful dog pups. Excell. ped.—WINCHES- 
TER, Flowers Hill, Pangbourne, Berks. Tel.: 3082. 


NGLISH SETTER puppies, well bred and 
reared. Born 30 July. Reg. K.C.—Gardiner- 
Swann, Dormer Cottage, Seend (205), Wiltshire. 


NSURE YOUR DOG. Sporting, show, breed- 
ing, working or pet. Full cover includes death 
from any cause, veterinary expenses and £10,000 
Third Party Indemnity. Reasonable premiums. 
State breed and value for free brochure,— 
CANINE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
90, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, 58, Rankin 
Drive, Edinburgh, 9. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 


Sune GUARD DOGS and Companions, 
majestic all-white Pyrenean mountain dogs. 
Lovely puppies now available. Visitors welcome. 
Write for brochure: MRS. F. PRINCE, Bignell 
Wood, Cadnam (Tel.: 2239), nr. Southampton. 


Wi otis. CAVALIERS and King Charles 
Spaniel Puppies, for show or pets, always 
for sale——Mrs. BURROUGHES, 
Road, Yeovil. Tel. 589. 


DOGS—WANTED i 
M24Z£ or Female pure Lakeland or Welsh 


Sheepdog puppy wanted. Home, a Sussex 
farm.—Box 1911. 


95, Preston 


EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars—REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


MILLINERY 


E. OLGA TORBE of 9, Walton Street, 

S.W.3. (KEN. 4036) just returned from 
Paris, makes those lovely soft hats as worn 
there. Also available at HALINA KIRN’S, 
39, Beauchamp Place, S.W.3. 


MINK 

INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 

tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
Farm securing Britain's top pelt prices, Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided. Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


M5 from Britain’s supreme herd of cham- 

pion-bred standards and mutations, larg- 
est in U.K. 2,000 minks. All equipment stocked. 
Free illustrated brochure.—St. Lawrence Mink 
Farm, Wolfscastle, Pembs. Tel.: Letterston 92. 
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